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Ir is amidst considerable difficulties that I attempt herewith 
to communicate some documents, and to make some 
comments, concerning the third, deeply agitated period of 
Father Tyrrell’s life. For his immensely quick and varying 
Celtic temperament was very different from my slow, per- 
sistent Teutonic one ; hence I did not often see him at play. 
He was too sensitively dependent upon the sympathy of his 
interlocutors ever to impress much in conversation; and his 
letters, with all their brilliant incisiveness, mostly expressed 
but one of his countless moods, so that, unless published in 
series, and read, conjointly with his books, by a generously 
sympathetic mind, they would tend rather to bewilder a 
stranger as to the fundamental bent of his character and 
ideas. ‘Thus his works, written by so sincere and yet sensitive 
a mind, are the fullest expressions of his deliberate thought, 
and to these I cannot add. And then he was ever chival- 
rously anxious to save me from any responsibility for his more 
polemical writings and the more adventurous of his practical 
steps; and hence, in such cases, he would not show me the 
final draft—indeed, often he would not tell me what he was 


meditating—till after he had irrevocably committed himself. 
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Yet it is obvious how additionally odious, precisely because 
of this method of his, would be any trimming or diplomatic 
insincerity that I might now practise by the grave-side of my 
much-tried friend; so that, if I speak at all, I cannot avoid 
speaking with some fulness of utterance and fearless accuracy 
about certain sides of current Catholic Church life with which 
he came into collision, and which broke his life. And lastly, 
deeply dear though he was to us his close friends, nobly 
disinterested, fearless to a fault, warmly affectionate, truly 
humble, and full, in his depths, of the specifically religious 
passion and instinct, yet he was indeed much of a hero, but 
not a saint, if by sanctity we mean faultlessness; for he had 
his very obvious faults—a vehement temper and a consider- 
able capacity for bitterness when writing. And these defects 
mingled with other nobler, indeed truly religious, motives in 
producing certain correspondences and quasi-alliances during 
some nine months before the last four of his life—things of 
which at the time, when asked by me, he revealed but little ; 
and yet these things, now that I know them fully, I shall not 
be able to ignore, and can at most explain and excuse. 

And yet I have come to feel that there are still stronger 
reasons why I should speak. I ama layman, who, just because 
he speaks with no kind of official authority, can the more 
easily say simply what he knows. I am nine years my friend’s 
senior, and to me he owed his initiation into German, Biblical 
criticism, and a good deal of the psychology and philosophy of 
religion. Thus I am not indeed responsible for this most 
independent mind’s detailed conclusions, but I cannot well let 
him bear all the blame, where I did so much to stimulate his 
thought and knowledge. Again, he had been a Jesuit some 
seventeen years when first I knew him; and I owe personally 
much to the Society, and continue my grateful admiration for 
their great founder and his imperishable spiritual exercises, their 
noble mystics, their magnificent missionary labours, and their 
virile historical critics, the Bollandists. I feel, too, most grateful 
to them for the check they put to the spread of Protestantism, 
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at the time of the Church’s great need. Hence all along I 
hoped to see this delicate, deep spirit able, with conscience and 
dignity, to remain in the Order to whose spiritual training he 
owed so deep a debt, where he had so many friends, and in 
which he helped so many souls. Thus I can speak without 
any animus of this distressing severance. Then Father Tyrrell 
was ever a mystic; and I myself have found full religious 
peace only since deeply spiritual Catholic clerics helped me to 
understand and to assimilate the simpler elements of the great 
Catholic mystics. So we had a central requirement and help 
in common ; and it was in this interior life that I ever longed 
to see his sorely harassed soul continuously find its funda- 
mental peace. He doubtless revealed to other friends sides of 
his most rich character which I hardly knew and which will 
find portrayal in his biography, but I knew him probably as 
well as anyone, during these last years, in his deepest and most 
central life. And finally, Father Tyrrell was a Catholic—one, 
no doubt, terribly tried, owing to his nature, which specially 
required confidence, and a large circle of young souls to help, 
by the bitter hostility and the great isolation that encom- 
passed his last years: one too who was specially strained by 
the double struggle and complexity that he found respectively 
within the minds of his fully awake contemporaries in general, 
and within the Roman Church in particular. The sciences of 
Biblical criticism and of the comparative history of religions, in 
their relation to faith, and the ever-increasing centralisation 
and absolutism of the Roman Catholic authority, in its 
relation to the individual conscience, spiritual and scientific : 
these two formidable sets of problems were ever with him. 
Is it not, then, a clear duty for me (a Catholic born and, I pray, 
a Catholic to live and to die) to speak out clearly concerning 
that which I know about my friend’s Catholicism? I will then 
(mostly in his own words, extracted from his letters to me with 
his literary executor’s kind leave) recount his chief troubles 
insights, strength and weaknesses; and I will conclude by 
attempting to describe what I take to be the abiding element 
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in his life’s work and lesson. In all this I shall strive to avoid 
two extremes—either to make this tribute to my friend simply 
into an occasion for attack upon any man or any institution ; 
or to shrink from saying frankly whatsoever may be strictly 
necessary for his justification or exculpation, wherever I 
conscientiously believe these to be possible. 

The extracts appear in four sections. The first two cover 
nearly the entire last six years of Pope Leo XIII.’s life, 
September 1897—July 1903 ; the second section opening with 
January 1900 and the earliest of his troubles, which I lived 
through with him. The last two sections cover the first six 
years of Pope Pius X.’s reign, August 1903-July 1909; 
the third section concluding with Father Tyrrell’s dismissal 
from the Order, February 1906. Scraps from my own letters 
and comments shall here and there elucidate the situation ; 
living persons are referred to under fictitious initials. 


I. September 20, 1897—December 1899.—It was I who 
began the correspondence, without ever having seen him, to 
thank him for the furtherance I had so abundantly found, in his 
Nova et Vetera, of “ideas and tendencies” which had “ now, 
for so long, been part of my life’s aims and combats.” He 
was then thirty-seven, and I was forty-five years of age. We 
first met on October 9, for one of many walks on Hampstead 
Heath ; and promptly two matters drew me closely to him. 
His article “The Prospects of Reunion” was to me a breath of 
the “second spring,” with such declarations as: “That God 
gives a certain measure of Catholic truth to an individual 
Protestant, does not mean that He is necessarily going to 
carry the work to perfection”; and “if the Angfican move- 
ment never produced a single convert, it would nevertheless 
be the work of God, as far as it goes in the right direction.” 
And then I was soon noting, with deep admiration, his deli- 
cate help to a young mind and character specially dear to me. 
“Tt was,” he wrote, February 16, 1898, “your anxiety to 
secure a faith that would fear no facts and need no blinding,— 
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id it was this that led you to emphasise the human side of the 
ly Church too exclusively, and to forget that the other side, 
1; which was so apparent to your own mind, had not yet seized 
ly hold of the younger mind with strength enough to make the 
I | former but as a cloud which passes before the sun.” “ Really 
| independent thought is entrusted by God to the few for the 
or sake of the many, not in destructionem but in edificationem.” 
e, He devotedly aided this soul for years and completely suc- 
h ceeded. Had he never done anything else, I should have to 
d stand by him, at his best, through thick and thin. 
x Other letters and publications of 1908 continued along the 
); same lines. On June 29 he writes: “One almost despairs of 
a] anything like widespread charity ; for, after all, most men are 
rs small and short-sighted, almost by the constitution of their 


tr nature.” And on December 31 I wrote: “I am deeply 
| refreshed by your ‘Hard Sayings.’ It is like getting one’s 
feet out of very tight boots into a warm foot-bath.” 








Oo ? In 1899 the clouds begin to gather. On May 10 he asks 
O me, whilst I am in Rome: “ Who is the author of all this 
is endeavour to make the shadow go back on the dial? Is 
- Mazella [Cardinal, S.J.] so omnipotent? I confess I never 
e felt my position so incongruous; but, after all, it is to the 
e principles of an institution, not to their misapplication or 
d denial, that one is pledged in joining it.” And on July 23, 
\. “X” (a foreign Jesuit friend of his) seems troubled with the 
if consciousness of being in a false position: “I have written 
d explaining my modus vivendi, which is, that life forces us to 
] make certain decisions more or less in the dark, which, once 
O é made, a man’s martyrdom lies in standing loyally by the 
- consequences, so long as conscience is not violated.” And on 
Ss October 8 I wrote of his article “The Relation of Theology 


- to Devotion”: “It is a deep encouragement to find you giving 
- expression to the line of thought and living which alone brings 

me light and strength, and to find that you are let say these 
0 things in and by your Order.” He was now busy with his 
External Religion. 
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II. January 1900—July 1903.—Three long, embittering 
controversies between Father Tyrrell and the central authori- 
ties of his Order, a long trouble with the Westminster 
Ordinary, and, abroad, ominous mutterings of the full storm’s 
ever nearer approach, occupy a large part of these years. Yet, 
amidst exasperation, he manifests throughout his deep sense of 
the divine treasure hidden in the Roman Church. 

The trouble over his article “A Perverted Devotion” 
(published in the Weekly Register) lasted from January to 
June 1900; he had the loyal support of the English Jesuit 
Province. ‘ What a relief,” he writes on February 11, “if 
one could conscientiously wash one’s hands of the whole 
concern! but then there is that strange Man upon His cross, 
who drives one back again and again. My dominant convic- 
tion is that what Christ had to say to man is embedded in 
the Roman system, as gold in the ore; and, as I cannot sever 
them, I take them in the heap.” The strange Man drove him 
back, even at the end: Christianity at the Cross-Roads is there 
to prove it. On March 10: “I am reading Lejeune’s Vie 
mystique, but all this irritation throws me out of sympathy 
with what is the only satisfying side of religion. I try to 
see God in it all. Looked back upon, these crises are as 
natural as the sloughing of a snake’s skin; at the time, they 
are as agonising as parturition.” On June 6 he writes from 
Richmond, Yorkshire: “I am here on supply for a fortnight 
or so.” (This honourable banishment lasted, in reality, up to 
December 1905; a fortnight of my summer holidays was 
spent there alongside of him in 1902, 1903, 1904.) He adds: 
“T expect ecclesiastical infallibility really means that we are 
infallibly right in betting upon the Church’s winning, even 
though many a hare may seem to outrun the old tortoise for 
the present; and that all heresy arises from forgetting the 
organic oneness of her doctrine.” On June 16 he exclaims: 
‘“* How few there are who realise that God will call them to 
account for the light that is mingled with, but not overcome 
by, the darkness of the world in which it shines!” On Novem- 
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ber 12, referring to his Introduction and Notes to The Testa- 
ment of Ignatius Loyola, he writes: “ By ‘ Jesuitism’ I do not 
mean Ignatianism” (S. Ignatius died a.p. 1566), “nor do I 
mean that the Jesuits are the only transgressors; but their 
influence is all abroad in the modern Church as an atmosphere. 
I believe it is an influence that crept in from outside, from the 
government notions prevalent in those countries where the 
Society first flourished ; that these most un-Ignatian, illiberal 
principles were used, naturally, one may say, in the expansion 
of the Society’s constitutions, and were thus, through S.J. 
influence, extended to the government of the Church. This 
is very clear in the additions of Claude Aquaviva” (1604). 
He kept his superiors frankly informed of his dispositions and 
his principles of procedure up to his leaving the Order. 

In January 1901 appeared the Joint Pastoral of the English 
Catholic bishops, which, though occasioned by certain doctrinal 
excesses and errors of Dr Mivart, stretched the claims of 
official authority to the breaking-point. It declared that 
everything pertaining to the welfare of religion was the domain 
of the Episcopate exclusively ; yet in the following September, 
Cardinal Vaughan felt himself compelled publicly to abandon 
the authenticity of St Edmund's relics, owing to the criticism 
of Protestant scholars. On February 20 Father Tyrrell had 
written to me that trouble had arisen through the unauthorised 
publication of a translation of a chapter from External Religion 
in the Liberal Catholic Rassegna Nazionale, but he added that 
all this “is a surface-storm, which leaves the depths of one’s 
life untroubled.” From January to April 1902 he sought in 
vain to secure an episcopal imprimatur for his Oil and Wine, 
although the Jesuit censors had passed the book. 

On January 3, 1902, the Z'ab/et announced the constitution 
of the “ Pontifical Biblical Commission ” as composed of twelve 
members; in Rome at the time, I knew well how respectable 
was the learning and sincerity of at least the large majority of 
these scholars. In November appeared M. Loisy’s L’ Evangile 
et [Eglise, and this, together with Johannes Weiss’s book, 
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The Preaching of Jesus concerning the Kingdom of God, 
occupied much of our correspondence, to the end. ‘ Weiss’s 
book,” he writes, December 5, “impressed me profoundly. 
We get our food in blocks. Now and then the block is so 
tough and big that one’s courage is, for the moment, baulked ; 
but I am trying to assimilate it, though it should cost me every 
tooth in my jaw.” He adds: “I don’t think you understand 
how absolutely, indeed culpably, little I have ever cared about 
my own present or future peace, except as a condition of help- 
fulness to others.” We who had the honour to stand close to 
him, during all these strenuous years, know well how sincere 
and true was this gleam of self-revelation. 

Up to the end of this section of his life, his studies 
and tendencies, and the strongly contrasted trend of the 
Church government, continue and grow in definiteness. For 
in January 1903 Cardinal Richard condemns L’Evangile et 
[ Eglise ; and in February the Biblical Commission gets enlarged 
to forty members, only a small minority of the new members 
being Biblical specialists at all. And he writes, January 11: 
‘The question of the relation of Christianity to other religions 
is just the whole question. ... Had they (the theologians) 
done their duty by truth steadily from the first, adjustments 
would have been made insensibly which would have saved us 
these .revolutionary changes of posture.” On February 14: 
“In one thing do I fancy I have the advantage of you—in my 
sense of the absolute inelasticity of the present ‘ official’ theo- 
logy. It has run itself into a corner in a manner that forbids 
us to draw parallels from past concessions.” And on March 22 
he confesses: ‘“* None knows better than I how hard it is, when 
pinched, not to use the sting that God has given me, not for 
nothing. Still, my better judgment tells me that it is not the 
more excellent way.” 


Ill. August 3, 1903—mid-February 1906.—The accession 
of Pius X. rapidly brought on the bursting of the storm, 
although the tempest’s full height was not reached till 1907. 
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In October 1903 appeared M. Loisy’s Autour dun petit 
Livre, and his great commentary Le Quatriéme Evangile. On 
October 12 Father Tyrrell notes, in the Pope’s first Encyclical, 
the “dichotomy of light and darkness, church and world ; all 
right on the one side, all wrong on the other.” At the end 
of November, publication of his Lea Orandi, the last of his 
books bearing the Imprimatur. And on Christmas Day 
appeared the condemnation, by the Congregations of the 
Index and the Holy Office, of M. Loisy’s L’Evangile et 
lEglise, Autour dun petit Livre, Le Quatriéme Evangile, and 
two shorter works, 

1904 is filled, at first, with M. Loisy’s troubles, and, through- 
out, with Father Tyrrell’s. For M. Loisy, after Rome’s 
rejection of three successive forms of submission and non- 
acknowledgment of the fourth declaration, abandoned in March 
his Sorbonne lecturership, and retired to live in the country. 

And from January onwards Father Tyrrell circulated, 
amongst those who appeared to require such a medicine- 
food, his anonymous Letter to a Professor of Anthropology, 
a brochure which was destined to bring him the second- 
greatest of his trials; in January, February appeared or 
were simply printed his articles Semper Eadem, that caused 
much, largely understandable, commotion ; and at the end of 
August and beginning of September he addressed a request to 
be secularised, and a full statement of his views concerning 
the official ideas and policy of the Order, to the General. As 
to our correspondence, he wrote on January 27: “It seems 
fairly clear to me that Loisy should stick fast to his distinction 
of the religious and scientific spheres; for this is the substance 
of the cause for which he stands.” On April 30 I wrote that 
I had a hard fight within myself against cynicism and a ready 
credence of anti-clerical legends; and May 2 he answers: “I 
have no sympathy with virulent anti-clericalism and scandal- 
mongering, but I feel more and more, with Lord Acton, that 
the principle of Ultramontanism is profoundly immoral and 
unchristian.” On September 20 he writes that the General has 
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acknowledged the receipt of his statement, but that, though 
he does not like it, he says nothing about taking any steps for 
his, Father Tyrrell’s, secularisation. On October 11: “I do 
not see how I could with self-respect have done /ess than I 
have done. I am resolute that there shall be no sign of 
bitterness or of ungenerosity. I have numberless dear Jesuit 
friends whose least hair I would not harm.” 

Throughout 1905 the negotiations for his leaving the 
Order and finding a bishop to receive him proceeded slowly, 
with difficulties, but with little or no bitterness on either side. 
On June 12 I wrote: “In yourself, I only sporadically feel 
an anti-metaphysical bias. I do not wish that you should 
become the exponent of some trenchant anti-thzs or anti-that.” 
And: “ You are a German brain, an Irish heart ; a most fruit- 
ful but costly and adventurous combination.” He answered, 
June 26: ‘“ All you say of the danger of engrossment in mere 
anti-theses echoes my deepest conscience and _ inclination. 
My heart’s desire is to get leisure for a purely religious 
treatment of the Oratio Dominica.” “I am more pleased 
with the German brain you have given me than with the 
Irish heart. Still, a moderate dash of the devil is good in a 
way—if the devil could be moderate. But I am rather weary 
of driving tandem, now that I have got to the downhill 
slope.” On October 9 I still urge reasons for his trying to 
remain a Jesuit; on the 16th he writes: “The Provincial’s 
letter is not unkind”; and on November 19: “I will make 
great sacrifices to avoid drastic steps; but self-respect must 
not suffer. The short-sighted fear of scandal has been and 
is the curse of the Church.” 

He left Richmond for good at the end of December 1905 ; 
but he still writes, January 8, 1906, from Tintagel, Cornwall : 
“ Possibly the result” of all the negotiations “‘ may be that I 
stay. Personally, I hope so; but if I go, it is more respect- 
able to be sent out for my principles, than to go out. Much 
and deeply as I shall feel the privations of suspension (and 
few realise how much), it is a less commonplace issue than 
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‘secularisation.’” But mid-January brought his troubles with 
the General of his Order to a head, by the appearance, in the 
Corriere della Sera, of an unauthorised Italian translation of 
part of his Letter to a Professor of Anthropology, with the 
divulgation of the letter’s authorship. The explanations and 
apologies proposed by Father Tyrrell were not considered 
sufficient ; and on February 17 he announced the receipt of 
a letter from his Provincial saying that dismissional letters had 
arrived for him from Rome. And on February 20 the Daily 
Chronicle published a dignified letter from Father Tyrrell, 
saying: “The conflict, such as it is, is one of opinion and 
tendencies, not of persons; it is the result of mental and 
moral necessities created by the antitheses with which the 
Church is wrestling in this period of transition.” Yet though, 
as he truly said, his “ Jesuit and pro-Jesuit friends ” were “ very 
many and very dear,” two stern facts now faced him—he was 
outside his former Order, and he was still without a bishop 
to give him an ecclesiastical status and a celebret. He was 
destined never to regain these valuable privileges. 


IV. March 1906—July 1909.—Up to November 1906 he 
was mostly in Germany and France; and during April and 
May he stayed for the first time at Clapham and at 
Storrington. On March 18 he writes of certain young Liberal 
Catholics he was meeting: “I feel that this is only a counter- 
fanaticism ; non habet radicem.” ‘ Archbishop Z. holds out a 
vague hope of aggregation to his diocese. I should be very, 
very glad; for I suffer from nostalgia of the altar rather 
badly.” In April, M. Paul Viollet’s two moderate brochures 
on Papal Infallibility were put upon the Index; and Father 
Tyrrell published his Lex Credendi. On July 9 I learnt that 
Cardinal Ferrata’s conditions for the restoration of the celebret 
included an undertaking “ not to hold epistolary correspondence 
without the previous approbation of a competent person 
designated by the bishop,” and that he, Father Tyrrell, had 
refused to accept this condition. “I will not,” he added, “ask 
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my nearest friend to share the responsibility of an action that 
must be all my own.” But indeed, understanding this clause 
of ordinary correspondence, even though on religious topics 
(and Rome let us repeatedly express this interpretation, 
without any correction, for months to come), I was and am 
unable to see how he could have acted otherwise. On 


September 3 he wrote: “I confess the lack of ‘institutional 
helps’ is very bad,” but ‘it makes one realise how lop-sided 
religion is without them. It has made me reconsider most 
seriously the possibilities of Anglicanism, but with the usual 
negative conclusion.” September brought the Bull of Pius X. 
declaring that the Italian Jesuits had insufficient power; and 
November saw the publication of 4 Much-abused Letter, in 
which the magnanimity of the new matter towards his former 
confréres was, I know, recognised by members of the Society. 

1907 brought the culmination of our troubles. In May 
Cardinals Steinhuber, S.J., and Ferrari censure and prohibit 
Il Rinnovamento in the Pope’s name, and excommunicate the 
editors. On July 17 the Holy Office’s decree Lamentabili 
Sane condemns sixty-five propositions, mostly of a directly 
historico-critical kind. At about the same date the valiant 
Lyons weekly Demain stops issue; and the Correspondenza 
Romana, abusive and unscrupulous, becomes a power, as the 
organ of the dominant party in the Vatican. And on 
September 16 appears the Pope’s encyclical Pascendi Dominici 
Gregis against ‘“‘ modernism.” 

Father Tyrrell had, from December 23, 1906, onwards, 
been writing to me in his most balanced vein. On that date 
he wrote: ‘ Between us of the ecclesiastical left a line of 
cleavage is becoming more marked every day, analogous to 
that which divided Erasmus from Luther. The former is, in 
the deepest sense, conservative.” On May 15: “It is only in 
and through the human mind that God speaks to us; but this 
in no way implies that there is not infinitely more behind all 
He can possibly utter to us.” And on July 31: “ Distinguish 
faith from orthodoxy, revelation from theology, cultus from 
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culture ; and it is plain that the distinction between eso- and 
exoteric holds, in each case, for the latter and not for the 
former.” I was one of those who keenly hoped and wished that 
he might regain his celebret without derogation to his manhood. 

It was, doubtless, the premature announcement, in an 
Italian paper, of his having finally accepted and submitted, 
together with his most sincere and profound antagonism, to 
certain contentions and methods of the two latest Roman 
pronouncements, which conjointly led him, with lightning 
swiftness, to conceive himself as purposely silenced at the 
very moment when someone must speak out, and to foresee 
that his distinctly limited acceptance would promptly be 
proclaimed as an unlimited submission. I was abroad from 
August 1 to September 28. On September 30 he draws my 
attention to his first TZzmes letter, published that day, and 
adds: “In the celebret affair, my cousin approves all I have 
done. Only one person will approve of all I have done in 
other matters, and even that, cum grano, i.e. G. T.” On 
September 26 had appeared a parallel, but more vehement, 
signed letter in the Giornale d Italia, and on October 1 
appeared his second T%mes letter. 

On October 1 I reported that some Liberal Catholic young 
men, in two centres, had been hurt by his tone towards the 
Pope’s person, though one of them writes that the (Italian) 
letter “is full of sacred truths”; and he replied: “I am flesh 
and blood, and it was necessary to act swiftly, before that 
coolness had supervened in which alone I am ever conscious 
of acerbity. I felt that nothing but a shock of some kind 
would tell at Rome.” Various talks I then had with him 
showed me plainly the root-causes of his anger. These were, 
as to Lamentabili, its continuous assumption, indeed insistence, 
that official theologians have, as such, a direct magisterium 
over historical science, and the manner in which absolute 
interior assent was being expected of scholars concerning 
condemnations to which the condemning authorities did not 
bind themselves for good and all. And, as to Pascendi, his 
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anger arose from its apparent contempt for mysticism and all 
the dim, inchoate gropings after God ; its wholesale imputation 
of bad motives to respectable, hard-working scholars and 
thinkers ; and its disciplinary enactments. It was these last 
two characteristics and sections that he felt unable not to 
attribute to the Pope personally ; hence his tone towards the 
Pontiff. I must confess that I could not discover how to 
defend these five peculiarities ; especially did I find that the 
more one attempted to palliate the disciplinary enactments, 
the more sure one was, at least amongst free peoples and 
amongst men of liberal education, to arouse prompt anger 
and contempt for Church officials. 

The Correspondenza Romana promptly published a careful 
ex parte selection from Father Tyrrell’s long correspondence 
with Rome about the celebret, and thereby profoundly angered 
Father Tyrrell and his friends. But I wrote, October 21: “I 
continue to feel it of extreme importance that you should not fly 
on, but should circle round your friends who, with limits and 
poverties innumerable, love you and sacrifice themselves for you.” 

On October 22 the Bishop of Southwark received from the 
Pope’s Secretary of State the intimation that Father Tyrrell 
was, in consequence of his letters to the Times, debarred from 
the sacraments, and that his case was reserved to Rome. On 
October 28 Father Tyrrell addressed a dignified letter to the 
bishop for transmission to Rome. 

On November 27 a Papal Motu Proprio declared all 
decisions, past and future, of the Biblical Commission to be 
as binding upon the conscience as decrees of the Roman 
Congregations ; and all who wrote or spoke in criticism of the 
last two Papal acts as ipso facto excommunicate. And in 
January M. Loisy published his two elaborate volumes Les 
Evangiles Synoptiques and the little book Simples Réflexions 
on the Papal pronouncements. On March 7 the Major 
Excommunication was inflicted upon the Abbé. 

On March 18 Father Tyrrell writes: “ Looking back, our 
mistake has been our zeal to help the disturbed intelligence of 
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the minority to hold on to the Church. Our ‘syntheses’ raised 
theological difficulties, in solving Aistorical; and the officials 
have fastened on the former and have ignored the latter.” 
“T/Evangile et [Eglise and Lex Orandi were written for 
needs that Rome has never felt.” 

In mid-July he published Medicvalism, containing, I 
think, amidst noble pages, some distinctly excessive para- 
graphs. From August 24 to October 18 we were jointly 
interested in the pathetic case of a young priest of the 
Southwark diocese who, with a spotless moral and pastoral 
record, was delated by a senior confrére, for remarks made in 
friendly oral discussions with his brother priests alone, and 
who, though prepared to sign all the Definitions of the Church, 
was suspended and dismissed—all, I sadly fear, in strictest 
conformity with the present ecclesiastical system. 

Is there, then, much wonder if, after all these and many 
another trial passed over here, Father Tyrrell’s tone became 
violently anti-Roman, with but few breaks, from June 1908 to 
the end of February 1909? I do not think, eg., that he 
realised how little a certain Italian Jesuit who now, under 
grave provocation, was becoming vehemently anti-papal and 
soon left for an acutely Protestant body, was capable of really 
understanding his breadth and profundity of mind. On 
September 9, 1907, I wrote: “ He will be increasingly con- 
firmed in a critically quite untenable view of the Bible, insti- 
tutional religion, ete. Now I, for one, will not, even indirectly, 
undo the work of the liberal scholar-Christians from Erasmus 
back to Clement, and from Erasmus down to Loisy” at his 
best. On October 18 he wrote: “Is it possible to deny that 
the Roman Court has exploited the Primacy to the destruc- 
tion of Western Catholicism?” On December 3 I wrote 
that a High Anglican clerical friend had asked me whether he 
might deny rumours (of which I had heard before only once, 
six months before) that he was certainly joining Dr Matthew’s 
Old Catholic Church ; and how I had answered that “ almost 
any amount of resentment would be understandable in your 
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case,” but that “ I was confident you had no real intention of 
joining, or of helping to form, any other religious body.” On 
December 4 he answered: “ There is no smoke without fire ; 
I have expressed a great interest in the understanding between 
Anglicans and Old Catholics. Is it possible that you can 
deny that, as against Rome, the Old Catholics are in the 


right?” “You are wrong in supposing that Rome would 
rejoice if I joined the Old Catholics. No, she would dread 
that, and so I don’t mind these rumours.” I answered, 


December 7: “In Mediavalism you defended the _inter- 
pretableness of the Vatican Decrees in the sense we wish. If 
Rome to-morrow showed any real sign of conciliation, you 
would feel this, acutely, again. I cannot but persist in 
thinking still, what you yourself said so well ” quite recently. 
On March 6, 1909, Father Tyrrell writes with shaky 
hand: “1 am to be up to-morrow (Sunday), and I hope out 
and about on Monday. It was but a chill, combined with one 
of my ‘migraines.’ But I am to be tied to a régime for eight % 
or nine months, to get ahead of my over-supply of uric acid.” 
He had been working hard for three months, and now 
resumed working hard for another three, at his last, certainly 
the deepest and most characteristic of his books, Christianity at 
the Cross-Roads. A marked change of tone from that early 
March letter onwards to his death, now came over him as to 
Rome, Anglicanism, Old Catholics ; although I well know how 
strenuous he remained, up to the end, against all wnlimited 
submissions and against any act of his being allowed to be 
construed as such a submission. On March 28 he wrote: 
«You see, X” (a young Anglican) “is just groping after d 
what you have found. It is a poetical, mystical, decidedly 
intelligent mind, and of course hankers after Rome of the 
saints and mystics, and is repelled by Rome of the theologians 
and curialists. I think that you could direct his reading.” 
On April 7: “But few of our apparent allies have really 
grasped or believed in the Modernist position. They do not l 
believe that Modernity has anything to learn from the 
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Church, but only that the Church has everything to learn 
from Modernity.” ‘“ What I call the ‘doorstep’ programme 
—which is my own—might be advisable for individuals of 
heroic personality. 1 cannot say that I have found it spiritu- 
ally beneficial in my own case; nor could I ever conscientiously 
advise it to any ordinary mortal.” And on April 9: “I think 
it is time for us to give up bidding for Anglican sympathy.” 

I stayed with him at Storrington, May 12 to 17; and he 
came and walked with me in Kensington Gardens on June 18 
and 28. I found him increasingly in the dispositions that the 
previous months had indicated. All except smart curialist or 
anti-curialist controversialists will find this touching homing 
flight of a spirit, so great because so incurably spiritual, so 
heroic and, at its best, so amazingly far-sighted, in this his last 
book, and will admit that it proves convincingly, amidst what- 
soever excesses or errors, how deep unto the end was the 
Catholic temper of his soul. 

I was by his slow death-bed, July 9 to 19, only to realise, 
from the first, his impaired articulation, his apparent inability 
to understand, and the evidently acute sufferings in his head, 
all following upon his sudden paralytic seizure of July 5, and 
the whole indicating the last stage of Bright’s disease. Yet he 
seemed thoroughly glad to have us, his old friends, about him, 
and especially to receive the last rites of the Church. We 
could indeed feel sure that (with the reservation which, when 
asked, we felt bound to explain before he received the sacra- 
ments, and promptly to publish after his death) there existed 
no man more ready to feel and to express deep contrition 
for all his sins and failings, moral and doctrinal, or who more 
keenly hungered for the sacramental gifts of the Church. 


In looking back upon Father Tyrrell’s life and character, 
all those who knew him well must have been impressed by 
a most rare combination of gifts, which, I think, was the 
fundamental cause of three great services to religion. As to 


the combination, there was, on the other hand, his deep 
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religiousness and delicate spirituality. I have known hundreds 
of clerics and of laymen of various countries, but I have only 
found three or four individuals who, in this respect, equalled, 
and no one who, in this, surpassed him. It is this rare 
spiritual instinct that speaks so powerfully out of all his 
books, from the first to the last. The esthetic sense, the 
scientific interest, the political bent, the moral law, he under- 
stood them all; yet in religion alone, as specifically distinct 
from all else, did he ever find full peace and his real self. Yet, 
unlike most religionists, he was keenly awake to the obliga- 
tions of religion to respect, sympathise with, ever learn from, 
and gently to purify those other worlds and their specific 
immanental rights and duties. In his intentions and instincts 
a Christian and a priest to his finger-tips, he had thus, of 
necessity, much to strain and to distract him. It is only if 
we take him thus, at his deepest and widest, that we can 
understand the deeply experimental character of his best work, 
and can be just to his labours, faults, and limitations. 

Thus, in Theism, we find him, at times, like the Areopagite, 
so insistent upon the utter Transcendence of God, as apparently 
to reduce all our concepts of, and approaches to, Him to an 
equal worthlesness. And, in another mood, God’s Immanence 
becomes so over-emphasised, that we get something like an 
Anima mundi or an Anima animarum conception. Yet both 
these excesses sprang doubtless, primarily, from the keenness 
with which he realised God’s immense otherness, and yet His 
unspeakable closeness to us. And his persistent distinction 
between revelation and theology seems, even in purely theistic 
questions, to be assured, in its substance, of an abiding accept- 
ance by that growing number of souls who cannot but live 
at both these levels of reality, and thus ever experience their 
difference from, and yet need of, each other. 

At the other end of the complete religious problem, in 
questions of Church authority, his abiding service appears to 
be as follows. There was his ever strong insistence upon 
religion’s social, organised, externally authoritative side as 
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continually present and necessary, and as, in all its legitimate 
degrees and kinds, coming from God and leading to Him. 
Yet this authority works ever in and through men, for other 
fellow-men, and, in process of its delegation from God to 
man, it remains, indeed, divinely ordained and blessed, but 
not absolute or unlimited. All legitimate authority claimed 
at first to be absolute, because it came from God; but the 
father of a family has long ceased to hold the life and death 
of his child in his hands, and the most legitimate head of any 
modern state no longer proclaims himself, “ L’état ¢c’est moi.” 
The Church and her earthly Head doubtless represent the 
divine authority in ways distinct from those just mentioned. 
Yet here again the authority, though derived from the infinite 
God, cannot be treated as itself infinite, cannot ignore or 
transgress the rights of science, of the individual conscience, 
of the state, or of the other, though lowlier, constituents of 
the visible Church, bishops, priests, laity, without producing 
widespread insincerity and oppression, or revolt and open 
bitterness. In either case, the true object of all authority is 
stultified. Now, Father Tyrrell found only one institution 
clinging, ever increasingly, to unlimited authority; and he 
held, with passionate sincerity, that the absoluteness of the 
Papal power had now become the greatest obstacle to the 
spread and full beneficence of Catholicism amongst the 
civilised nations of the world. I deeply regret his advances 
to the Old Catholics. I am clear too that, irritated by his 
long sufferings, he was at times unfair to the Popes’ action in 
the past. Yet his deepest motive was doubtless here also the 
love of souls, and the wish to find some efficacious means of 
limiting an authority which, when exercised as it were in 
vacuo, becomes a formidable impediment to the individual’s 
growth to spiritual manhood. In substance he was maintain- 
ing, as to the Popes’ powers, nothing but what Cardinal 
Bellarmine, the greatest of the anti-Protestant theologians, 
and what Cardinal Newman, so emphatically a lover of 
authority, teach concerning conscience and the Pope—the 
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latter in his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, backed by count- 
less theologians, saints, and councils. And if it be really true 
that the Jesuit order is officially pledged to a purely absolutist 
Papacy, and that the Vatican Decrees require, prima facie, 
such a conception, one does not see how not to admire our 
friend, if he gave his very life for a modification in this respect 
of the Order, and for such an interpretation of those Decrees 
as would recognise a certain real autonomy in the other 
authorities and influences in and without the Church. 

Yet it is perhaps, after all, the intermediate problem— 
all the delicate, difficult questions concerning Christ and 
Christianity—which, by his last book, he has the most 
profoundly stated and advanced. For here he was not, 
it is true, a specialist critical historian; the eschatological 
conception of our Lord’s teaching advocated there will 
doubtless (as happens especially in a science dealing with so 
inexhaustible a subject as the Gospel history) sooner or later 
require serious modification in its quality or quantity; the 
book is distinctly not for the comfortable many but for the 
troubled few; and it bears some marks of incompleteness, 
at least as to its revision, and has some passages which 
may easily give more pain than help. Yet his sincerity 
and courage are splendidly tonic throughout; the eschato- 
logical side to Christ’s teaching is most real and important, 
and demands to be driven home; and, above all, the 
pages are suffused throughout by a spiritual austerity 
and pleading creatureliness, and by a keen sense of the 
closeness and continuity between our Lord’s preaching, 
precisely where it is now liable to sound strange and difficult 
to us all, and the Catholic Church’s practice, temper, and 
teaching down to our times. Never was there a less “ liberal ” 
book, if by “liberal” be meant any weakening of the sense of 
the transcendency of God, and of religion as essentially neither 
science nor even ethics, but the hunger for and certainty of 
God, a super-earthly, future life, and Christ, God with us. 

FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL. 


Kensineton, W. 
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GEORGE TYRRELL. 


A FRIEND’S IMPRESSIONS. 


THE Rev. CHARLES E. OSBORNE, M.A., 
Rector of Wallsend-on-Tyne. 


FaTHER TyRRELL was an Irishman. No doubt, as a relative 
of his recently remarked, there is no proof in regard to him of 
any trace of Celtic descent. Yet an Irishman he was in every 
fibre of his nature, with Irish wit, esprit, impulsiveness, and 
large-hearted generosity of temper and of affections. Like 
another distinguished Irishman, Edmund Burke, the judicial 
and the enthusiastic types of character seemed at times to con- 
tend within him, or else to blend with one another in a most 
powerful and attractive unity. He had the Irish fire and 
glow, the surge of the soul, without the tendency to waste 
mental energy in a turmoil of words which is so often the 
defect of the qualities of Ireland’s sons. Celt or not, however, 
he was as Celtic in the tenderness of his heart and the subtle 
grace of his imagination as he was non-Celtic in his power of 
mental detachment and of seeing a problem all round, as far 
at least as such vision is possible for man amid the baffling 
half-lights of our limited capacities of intuition or of reason. 
George Tyrrell grew up as a boy in Dublin, amid sur- 
roundings but little adapted to afford a congenial environ- 
ment for his characteristic energies, and to supply the stimulus 
of opportunity to his critical and adventurous spirit. Not 
that the Dublin of 1861 and of the period closely following 


was in any sense a centre of dullness. Philistinism, “ was uns 
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Alle bindigt, das Gemeine,” does not reign oppressively in 
the Irish capital. The atmosphere of Irish sentiment and 
Irish gaiety is unmistakable, whether this be partly caused by 
Gaelic blood or by Catholic religion. The real tragedy of 
Ireland has not consisted in any unresponsiveness of her 
people to the challenge of ideas, or in any inaccessibility to 
their influence. 

In regard to religion, however—for it was with that central 
subject that the intellect, or rather the whole nature, of the 
youth, George Tyrrell, came keenly to concern itself—in the 
Dublin of that time, as indeed in Ireland generally, everyone 
belonged, and as a rule still belongs, to either of two opposing 
camps—the “ Catholic” or the “ Protestant.” Certain circum- 
stances have powerfully tended in the England of recent years 
to take the edge off the fierce Puritan and anti-Catholic senti- 
ment once so prevalent. The first of these is the wide exten- 
sion through the length and breadth of the modern Church of 
England of the ideals and influence of the Oxford Movement. 
The second is the existence of a widespread mass of indiffer- 
ence to all organised religion, especially among the working 
classes in great centres of population. 

This indifference acts as a sort of substantial buffer-state 
between “the fell incensed points” of Puritan and Catholic. 
Neither of these mitigating considerations was present, 
however, in the Ireland of Tyrrell’s youth. Hence there 
was no bridge across the chasm which separated the mutually 
repellent creeds. 

It was on a country walk towards the fair hills which form 
the picturesque background of Dublin on its inland side that 
Tyrrell told the present writer that he had resolved to cast in 
his lot with the Roman Catholic Church. Argument on the 
other side ensued, but it was unlikely that at such a crisis in 
his life’s history a young idealist could be expected to weigh 
carefully all that could be said against his act of sacrifice. 
Such balancing belongs, as a rule, to later years, and to brains 
less dominated by youth’s narrow logic and mental passion. 
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We believe that one thing in Ireland which powerfully 
attracted Tyrrell, among more exclusively intellectual con- 
siderations, to the Church of his adoption was the adaptability 
of the latter to the spiritual life of the multitude. It was 
this which made so unecclesiastical a thinker as Matthew 
Arnold have a tender feeling for the Roman Catholic Com- 
munion, in spite of the tendency of the latter to reduce to 
ashes the too busy brains of heterodox philosophers. ‘She 
has been,” he wrote, “in the past at least the Church of the 
people.” George Tyrrell’s secession from the Protestant 
garrison to the opposing Catholic camp needed a good deal 
of quiet and lonely courage, which in his noble nature was 
the natural accompaniment of a clearly discerned conviction. 
We may note that Tyrrell was a member of a well-connected, 
but not (in his part of it at least) wealthy family. He 
grew up in an atmosphere of plain living and high thinking. 
The circumstances of his early life, like those of the late 
Archbishop Temple’s, served, by the discipline of a frugal and 
strenuous mode of existence, to lay the foundations of that 
simplicity, self-control, and stewardship of time and of all 
other resources which made him in his later years like some 
noble scholar and teacher of the type of Colet or Erasmus. 

But this strenuous note was not the sole character- 
istic of Tyrrell’s life and character at any period. The gift of 
humour which he possessed in so remarkable a degree, and 
which made him the most laughter-provoking alike of boys 
and of men, and his impatience with all posing and unnatural- 
ness, saved him, in what he called afterwards his days of “ crude 
reaction from chaos into an extreme sort of ecclesiasti- 
cism,” from becoming merely an intellectual controversialist, 
or from developing into the type of “ viewy” young man of 
Newman’s inimitable satire. 

The humour of George Tyrrell, the sword-play of his wit, 
his sympathy, his humanness—in short, his heart and his 
common sense, kept the mysticism and idealism of his lofty, 
and in a noble sense solitary nature (for, like that of his 
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Master, it was as solitary as it was social) from ever losing 
touch of the concrete, or soaring away from daily needs. 
It was not in the fashion of a Buddhist world-flight that 
he winged his course. His mysticism was one which ever 
fed the wells of action from secret heights and hidden 
springs. As he says, in reviewing the work of Baron von 
Hiigel on St Catherine of Genoa, “the true mystic must 
have the world ever in his heart and his heart in the world.” 
This feature of Tyrrell’s chaiacter partly explains the reason 
why, as he tells us, the “ word ‘Catholic’ was as music to his 
ears.” It brought, as he says, “the whole orbis terrarum 
before his eyes”—the world which was embraced in Christ’s 
outstretched arms upon the cross. Catholicism stood for 
Tyrrell as the great historic and perpetuated symbol (as 
efficacious sacrament rather than empty sign) of the fact of 
Christ. Individual minds and spirits, he held, could only be 
purged of all proud and narrow fancies by submission to the 
discipline and the stimulus of the collective life. 


Among the main elements in Tyrrell’s spiritual and 
intellectual equipment was the influence of Newman’s writ- 
ings. Indeed, for a great part of his career at least, he was, 
as far as was possible for so original a thinker, a disciple of 
the Newman school, and more than a disciple—a teacher and 
evangelist. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that Tyrrell 
was the most striking personality among the followers of 
Newman, certainly of those who became so after the Cardinal’s 
retirement. 

Newman was, however, essentially a conservative in religion 
in a sense that his disciple gradually ceased to be. The 
great Cardinal was not a Modernist except in methods, although 
the Modernists carried off the honey from his hive. Tyrrell 
became well aware of this, and of the widening divergence in 
ideas between himself and the more orthodox Newmanites, 
such as Mr Wilfrid Ward. Still, Tyrrell’s debt to Newman 
was a great one. 
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From the Grammar of Assent, that fruitful seed-plot 
of neo-Catholic Pragmatism, he learnt the necessity of 
appealing to the whole man, to the emotional and volitional 
as well as to the intellectual elements of his complex being, if 
the man is to be brought into allegiance to truth, and is to 
steer his course aright as his spirit goes “sounding on its dim 
and perilous way.” He learnt the lesson which Rationalist 
and Scholastic alike in their would-be coercive intellectualism 
despise, that in those words of St Ambrose which haunted 
the mind of Newman like a spell, “ Non in dialectica com- 
placuit Deo salvum facere populum suum.” 

From the Essay on Development of Christian Doctrine 
Tyrrell learnt much more than its author intended. He 
learnt that looking backward is but a pathetic fallacy, unless 
it be to see in Scripture the principles revealed in the first 
dawn of Christianity which are to guide it to its goal, or to 
feel in history the tonic which is presented by the spectacle of 
that divine irony which leads truth and goodness towards their 
fulfilment, even through paths circuitous and obscure. 

This sense of movement and of living growth as essential 
elements in the apprehension of truth was the really permanent 
element which Newman’s remarkable essay added to Tyrrell’s 
spiritual education. The latter learnt that in Newman’s words, 
“to grow is to change, and to be perfect is to have changed 
often.” Yet other features of the famous essay Tyrrell either 
left behind him in the onward progress of his mind from 
the purely ecclesiastical to the Modernist position, or else he 
never assimilated them at all. His own later position was 
at once beyond Newman in some directions, yet, remarkably 
enough, more conservative than him in others (see parts of 
Scylla and Charybdis). 

Yet, as his last work, Christianity at the Cross-Roads, shows, 
he never parted with the view, which was Newman’s also, that 
however apparently startling the incidental changes in the 
course of its long development, Catholic Christianity is one 
organism, fundamentally the same, whether in its earlier and 
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rudimentary or its later and more articulated condition. To 
him it “lives all along the line,” and is the same thing in 
essence that it was at its beginning, the same nexus of 
apparent contradictions, held together in an inner unity, 
the same synthesis of paradoxes fitting in with life’s complex 
and many-sided needs, the same splendid jewel flashing light 
not from one but from many facets, “the Pearl of great 
price,” authentic and unique. 

For Tyrrell felt profoundly that, whatever may be urged 
as to the dangers of mechanism and petrifaction, when in the 
second century, and even in the first, the charismatic type 
of Christianity merged into the institutional one, yet the 
process was in some real sense necessary for the preservation 
of the Religion of Christ. He felt that the attempt of Pro- 
testantism, especially of the Liberal description, to hark back 
to the charismatic period is as if the hermit-crab were to be 
torn out of the shell to which a true instinct has led him to 
adhere, or as if some mature and developed animal were to 
attempt to live over again the less articulated phases of its 
embryonic existence. He was, no doubt, opposed to a sterile 
conservatism in theological matters, and fully recognised that 
external exists only for the sake of internal religion. This is 
the theme of his masterly lectures to Roman Catholic students 
at Oxford—Ezternal Religion, its Use and Abuse. For all 
that, he was convinced, and that to the end, as his legacy to 
the Churches, Christianity at the Cross-Roads, shows, that 
Protestantism, in spite of its honest and virile efforts, has 
not arrived, and, as long as it remains merely Protestantism, 
cannot arrive, at a fully satisfactory solution of the problem, 
“the antinomy,” as Tyrrell calls it, “with which I wrestle.” 
(We quote from one of his letters.) 

He here referred to the attempts made, generally crude 
and premature ones, to reconcile Authority and Liberty as 
the two necessities for man. He loved to picture Catholic 
Christianity as the main stream receiving many tributaries. 
He viewed it as the synthesis, wrought out in the long course 
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of the Judzo-Christian Revelation, of all those truths essential 
for man’s highest and deepest life, which, apart from the Church 
of Christ, have but a sporadic or fragmentary existence, disjecta 
membra, torn out of the main body of truth, or, at the best, 
solitary lights bearing their lonely witness apart from the 
central constellation. But he freely admitted that while the 
Christian ideal seeks necessarily to incarnate itself in a social 
form which we call the Church, yet the freshness of the 
message tends to wither when an institution takes the place 
of an inspiration. 

The one-sided individualism and subjectivity of Protest- 
antism were not congenial to his rich and social nature. Its 
unsuccessful experiments in attempting to strip from 
spiritual realities their protective envelopes of symbol and 
traditionalism ; its pressing of the truths, “God is Spirit” 
or “the kingdom of God is within you,” against the implica- 
tions woven into every part of life of the other great truth, 
“the Word was made Flesh”: all this which arises from 
principles and tendencies lying at the very roots, intellectual 
and spiritual, of Liberal Protestantism, was to Tyrrell abso- 
lutely inadequate if the Religion of Jesus Christ was to be a 
religion not only for the moralists, but for “ the Millions.” 

To the Liberal Protestant, Tyrrell has often said in effect 
that to see God localised under symbolic forms and to touch 
Him in the concrete, to say, “He is here and now, and 
virtue goes out of Him,” is the unfailing instinct which has 
been the mainspring of every really popular religion, except 
Mohammedanism, that the world has known. He would 
have added that, by forcing its way into the heart of Jewish 
Monotheism, it has created, humanly speaking, the Faith of 
the Incarnation. He has often also insisted that this popular 
and human instinct which becomes, in its higher form, 
sacramentalism, can be made, even at its superstitious stages, 
when it retains any genuine elements of truth, more practical 
and efficacious as a working religion than is the one-sided 
spirituality or intellectualism which buries its head in the 
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clouds of the Abstract, and substitutes the Absolute for the 
Babe of Bethlehem or for the Man of Calvary. 


We have alluded to the influence of Newman’s teach- 
ing upon Tyrrell’s development ; but another influence than 
Newman’s was to touch and shape his life. It was the out- 
come of the personality, not of a scholar and a thinker, but of 
a man of action and of a man of heart. In his earlier life, 
shortly before his secession, the youthful Tyrrell had come, by 
one of those apparent accidents which are often the crisis 
points of a soul’s history, into contact with Robert Radclyffe 
Dolling. The latter was then a young Irish landlord and 
land agent, with a house and office in Dublin. Afterwards, as 
“Father Dolling,” he was to become the evangelist and 
pioneer of almost a new type of religion—new at least in its 
combination of Evangelic, Catholic, and social elements, in 
short, Liberal Catholicism,—within the limits of the Church 
of England, and among the masses which the culture and 
respectability of that communion had lamentably failed to 
impress. ‘Tyrrell tells us that Dolling saved him from satisfac- 
tion with a merely academic and ecclesiastical type of religion, 
and that “he set his feet in the broader ways.” 

The extraordinary virility and vitality of Dolling’s person- 
ality; his humanness, at once rough and tender, which 
reminded one of what we read of the great Samuel Johnson ; 
the valour and the honest worth of his character ; the bigness, 
spiritual and mental, in short, of the man—a bigness of which 
his breezy and robust appearance, like that of some sturdy 
layman, was a sort of outward indication and assurance—all 
this made on Tyrrell an ineffaceable impression. At the time 
when these two first met each other, Dolling had built a large 
room behind his Dublin house, 34 Mountjoy Square—a room 
which he used for social purposes. Here, on many an evening, 
he reigned as “ Brother Bob” over the crowd of “ boys ” whom 
he had gathered round him, and over whom he was king. 
Among those young soldiers and civilians, amid the clank 
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of spurs, the strains of comic songs, and the ascent of clouds 
of tobacco smoke, came now and again George Tyrrell, his 
plain face lighting up at Dolling’s witty sallies, and his 
amused smile showing that he was not merely the bookworm 
or the pedant. At the Postmen’s League House in London, 
where Dolling often stayed, the postmen loved Tyrrell, and he 
was there, as everywhere else, the same simple, natural, and 
affectionate being that he remained to the end. These were 
strange surroundings for the future Apostle of Modernism, 
and yet, after all, not so strange, for the needs of the 
‘‘Millions” were never far from his intelligence and were 
ever closest to his heart. 

One likes to think of Tyrrell among Dolling’s “ boys,” or 
with the London postmen at St Martin’s League ; for though 
his was of that high and rare type of intellectual and spiritual 
distinction which marks out for its owner an existence on the 
heights, and a pilgrimage by lonely and perilous ways, yet 
there was this other side to his character. He had ever an 
eye to action, even in directions in which his own personal 
activities had no direct place. No thinker ever cared less 
for speculation for its own sake, the occupation of the evil 
spirits in Milton’s epic, “who found no end, in wandering 
mazes lost.” Tyrrell tells us in one place that Experience 
and Reflection, as the twin powers of the Intelligence, must 
ever balance one another, just as the bee must seek in wide 
excursions amid many flowers the honey which she afterwards 
stores in the deep recesses of the hive. 

To the mind of the present writer, George Tyrrell never 
seemed to lose the boyish sense of cheer in life, the hopefulness 
which ten thousand troubles could not quench, nor disappoint- 
ments sour. In regard to his humanness of spirit, we might 
apply to himself what he says of his friend Dolling: “ He 
taught that true Catholicism must be before all things 
evangelical—a religion not merely argued from mere texts of 
the Gospel, but filled with their anti-legalist democratic spirit.” 
Again, surely the following is, mutatis mutandis, as true of 
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Tyrrell as of his friend: “ He brought every means or method 
to the test of life and reality. That this test kept him so 
uniformly on Catholic lines will not surprise those who believe 
in Catholicism, while it will also explain why he incurred 
alternate charges of Popery and Protestantism from the 
indiscriminating adversaries of either cause.” 

Towards the Anglican Church Tyrrell came, more and 
more, to feel sympathetically, in regard to some things even 
admiringly, in his latter years of exile from the altar of his 
own Communion. To this growing feeling of interest and 
affection his friend, Abbé Bremond, has borne charming 
witness. We know, from other sources, that he enjoyed 
attending Evensong from time to time at St Paul’s Cathedral 
and elsewhere. His mature judgment on the Anglican Church 
was once given in a letter to the present writer, where he says 
that she is valuable as a sort of John the Baptist, going before 
the future Catholic development, and that she witnesses to a 
synthesis of authority and liberty, which yet at the same time 
she is unfortunately unable to realise within her own boundaries. 
He certainly more and more came to esteem her witness in 
this respect as most precious to the Christian world. With 
any merely mechanical Latinisers in the Church of England, 
“ Anglican Ultramontanes,” as he called them, he naturally 
was devoid of sympathy. They seemed to him to merely 
succeed in reproducing Rome’s mistakes without her logic. 

Tyrrell’s Medievalism, his reply to Cardinal Mercier, is a 
book which lives from start to finish. It deserves to rank 
in the same category as Newman’s Apologia. It is the 
Modernist declaration of war against the Ultramontanism 
which exploits Catholicism, and which justifies the saying of 
the German philosopher, Baader, uttered years ago, that 
“Catholicism is the strength of Popery, while Popery is the 
weakness of Catholicism.” 

Tyrrell’s Medicvalism was the final burning of his boats. 
But his Christianity at the Cross-Roads shows that he was 
also increasingly conscious of the mistakes of Liberal 
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Protestantism, and refused to accept its one-sided attempt at 
solution of the religious problem—an attempt which to a great 
extent ignores at least one-half of the conditions involved. 

The difference between such teachers as George Tyrrell 
and the Liberal Protestant school is the difference between 
the presuppositions as to the message of the Christ contained 
in Loisy’s L’Evangile et L’Eglise and in Harnack’s Das Wesen 
des Christentums. It is the difference between that ‘ Gospel 
of the Kingdom ” which is the start and nucleus of the Catholic 
Idea, and the merely ethical conception according to which 
Jesus of Nazareth is but the drawer aside of a curtain, the 
removal of which leaves face to face “God and my soul, my 
soul and my God” (Harnack). 

The orthodox will say, no doubt, that Tyrrell’s interpreta- 
tion of Loisy is too favourable. However that may be, it is 
our conviction that for Tyrrell the Personality of Jesus Christ, 
and not His ethic merely, was the supreme and central feature 
of the Christian religion. He felt, we are certain, that if that 
Face which has been the magnet which has drawn to itself the 
adoring love of Christendom through the ages seems to dissolve 
beneath the touch of criticism into ever more shadowy propor- 
tions, it will be found triumphantly in the last resort that 


“It decomposes but to recompose, 
Become my Universe that loves and knows.” 


CHARLES E. OSBORNE. 
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Proressor HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Lirrt., 
Fellow of the British Academy, 


I cannot accept the honour which the Council of the 
Academy conferred upon me in asking me to take part in the 
celebration of the Centenary of Tennyson’s birthday, without 
suggesting that I am grateful for their confidence. When 
they sent me the invitation I was much surprised, and I have 
been sorry ever since that I accepted it. It might have been 
better for a student of Philosophy, asked to speak of a great 
poet amongst learned men, to say to them what Lynette said 
to Arthur when he gave her quest to Gareth : 
“ Fie on thee, King! I ask’d for thy chief knight, 
And thou hast given me but a kitchen-knave.” 

But it occurred to me that what the Council desired on this 
occasion was not the critical estimate of the scholar, or expert 
in the Art of Literature, but some expression of the signifi- 
cance of the last undisputed national poet of England for the 
multitudes of simple men and women who have sought much, 
and found much, in his poems. From that point of view the 
burden of my task seemed bearable. Sharing the common 
mind, and pretending to no other equipment than it possesses, 
I thought I might try to speak for it. 

And yet there is a sense in which no man can speak for 
another of the things of Art. The appeal which Beauty 


1 A paper read before the British Academy at its Annual Meeting on 
27th October 1909. 
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makes and the response which it awakens differ for every 
man. Every genuine experience of a _ beautiful thing is 
unique, and a borrowed appreciation of it is naught. I do 
not mean, however, that the realm of the Fine Arts is lawless, 
or that the feeling of beauty is a matter of caprice. The 
Canons of Art are as universal as the Laws of Logic. But 
they are also as general. As no Logic ever can set forth all 
the reasons for which the simplest belief is held to be true, so 
no adequate account will ever be given of the grounds on 
which a poem or painting is held to be beautiful. The 
premises of the artistic judgment cannot be numbered. They 
are the intertwined totality of the elements of the personality 
of the literary critic himself, informed and suffused by the 
whole of his literary experience. So that, even for the same 
individual, judgments of taste are never twice the same in 
all respects. Personality, which is another name for experi- 
ence, is like the gateway of Camelot, a living thing which 


changes. Its 
Dragon-boughts and elvish emblemings, 
Move, seethe, twine and curl. 


Nevertheless, the world’s judgment of the great things of 
Art stands singularly stable and secure. That variable, incon- 
sistent, ill-informed, elusive, captious, and unreasoning thing 
which we call the public taste, if it is given time to follow its 
own blind ways, somehow sifts the subtle qualities of the 
poets, and, on the whole, arrives at sound conclusions. The 
process is very mysterious, and far too wayward and complex 
to be satisfactorily explained. We only know that it is carried 
on by many minds, and carried on the more successfully the 
more each mind is sincere to its own findings. As the wind, 
passing through the forest, makes each particular leaf vocal 
in its own way, and brings forth a multitudinous music 
that is one, so the greater poets set free the power of the 
beauty of the world to play upon the souls of men innumer- 
able, and awaken, soon or late, the same universal murmur 


of glad assent. 
Vot. VIII.—No. 2. 18 
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The unanimity of their satisfaction in a great poet is not 
due, I think, or not due to any great degree, to the influence 
of the official literary critics upon a docile public mind. The 
critics themselves are by no means unanimous. ‘The history 
of criticism makes the strangest reading. Even in the case of 
Tennyson, the vicissitudes of whose fame have been far less 
striking than is usual with great poets, the literature of 
criticism awakens reflection. Travelling through this wide 
waste-land, I was almost led to believe that there is one 
region where caprice is more unconfined and the rule of chaos 
more unrestrained than in that other region, in which Phil- 
osophy is the innocent and long-suffering victim. I can 
almost pardon what has been said of Hegel, now that I know 
what has been said of Tennyson. 

Besides, even if the critics were unanimous, which is really 
quite unthinkable, the public mind is not so docile as we are 
prone to think. It is apt in literature, as in philosophy or 
politics, to lead its leaders; and if it enjoys a poet, it neglects 
his critics. The ultimate verdict of the world is not reached 
by weighing the opinions of the experts, and striking the mean 
between adulation and detraction. It does not come as the 
result of disputation. The function of critical argumentation 
is narrow even in the departments of learning where the clash 
of argument and counter-argument must be heard. The false, 
even in philosophy or theology, is rarely refuted by direct 
disproof. Error is not uprooted as a rule; it is pushed aside 
by new growths of truth, often in fields which look remote 
enough. Theological systems may be rendered obsolete by 
natural science; and false opinions are left to wither like 
forgotten household plants. 

In poetry, the function of criticism and argumentative dis- 
putation is still narrower. Criticism is so different in purpose 
and spirit from the esthetic appreciation of poetry, that I do 
not think it decides the destiny of the poets. Criticism does 
not call to the throne; for a king whom we can look in the 
face is not altogether royal. It is love that crowns. The 
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critics have their own place and their own worth, but it is not 
their voice which has summoned Tennyson to 
move 
To music with his Order and the King. 

It is the voice of the scholar, it is true, but not when he is 
engaged in criticism. It is even more the voice of un- 
numbered men and women who do not read criticisms much, 
who know nothing of the Canons of Art, but who have found 
in the poet what they sorely needed. ‘Tennyson spoke for 
England, when confusion had fallen upon its heart, 


In that close mist and cryings for the light ; 


and the gratitude of England to him is just and deep. 

I am inclined to treat this uncritical criticism, this 
methodless method of the unreflective multitude, which 
cannot read its own heart and only knows that it is being 
moved, with great respect. At a time when detraction is 
somewhat prevalent, I want to stand by the verdict of the 
common mind. By occasional reference to it, I think that 
the scholar or man of letters himself may find his judgments 
stayed and steadied. He will be saved from irrelevancies by 
its directly practical ways. As a critic, he cannot and should 
not avoid comparing poet with poet, and therefore he must 
feel the limits of every poet in turn. He must tell us how 
he cannot hear in Tennyson’s verse the majestic roll of 
Milton’s music; or how he misses the direct virility of 
Burns, or the profuse intensity of Browning’s tumultuous 
energy ; how Tennyson’s art is three parts artifice; or how 
he was not the Ariel of song like Shelley, and-had not the 
young Greek face of Keats ; or how there is not to be found 
in him the solitary expanse and the bleak magnificence of 
Wordsworth’s everlasting thought. But nothing of all this 
matters for the common mind, nor for the scholar himself 
when he reads, not to judge, but to enjoy. Then he is glad 
that Tennyson was himself, and not Wordsworth or another. 
For his fine ear detects in Tennyson’s voice some quality 
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never heard before ; and he knows that the great choir which 
chants our gorgeous literature is richer for his presence. 

It is for this new, positive quality that the true ear always 
listens ; it is for this the lover of what is beautiful cares, and 
not for defects or limitations. When a man is on the quest 
for beauty—and when else should he speak of poetry ?—he 
has no use for negation. He will have no commerce at all 
with that which does not please. He would close the door 
of his Palace of Art against things which are not fair; and 
if by any chance they enter, he turns their faces to the wall, 
and lets them be. It is not the inharmonious strains that 
linger in the musician’s ear; nor do they form the o’ercome 
of the song he lilts within his heart. 

Man is very much a pragmatist. He values things for 
their use. His interest in negation is really very narrow, and 
always an accident of something positive. In no department 
of his spiritual enterprise does he draw inspiration from the 
flaws or the dishonour of the world. ‘“ Yea, I know it,” was 
the answer which Merlin gave to Vivien when she spoke of 
Lancelot’s commerce with the Queen; “ Let them be.” Merlin 
was wise, and knew Nature’s own method, which is to grow 
the grain and forget the chaff. And human nature, betray it 
as men and women will, is still part of the generous nature of 
the wider world. It sifts the true from the false by a method 
which is positive. It dwells with what it loves, and it forgets 
the rest. 

Holding converse with a changing world and clashing with 
its circumstance, men catch glimpses of their own needs, and 
amongst these, of their need for-that which is true, and right, 
and beautiful. And if they discover anywhere the objects 
which will satisfy these needs they show a lasting, if reluctant 
gratitude to those who bring them ; and bear late wreaths of 
laurel to their graves. 

I would confirm gladly the admiration of the few and 
critical of Tennyson’s “ unborrowed perfections” ; but my task 
is both humbler and higher. 1 would, on this occasion, express 
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the gratitude of the many and unsophisticated readers to the 
poet, whose thoughts were their own thoughts about their 
own English scenes and English life. For Tennyson lived in 
their world: he was tried by their difficulties, moved by their 
fears, acquainted with their griefs, troubled by their dim 
questionings ; and they found solacement in the music of his 
verse. I doubt if any poem ever written has soothed the 
sorrow of so many hearts as In Memoriam. The qualities 
which the Aisthetic Art demands are in his poems: the charm 
of the equal yoking of thought and word, “ for there never 
was a finer ear than 'Tennyson’s, nor more command of the 
keys of language”;* and surely the shy beauties of nature 
never played on a more sensitive instrument than his soul or 
broke into more exquisite strains. But besides these things 
of which it is mere platitude to speak, there fell from his hands 
many other kinds of good gifts, scattered by the way but 
precious all the same—faith in the face of doubt, hope con- 
tending with despair, inspiration to all gentleness in life. I 
hold it no wonder that his age proclaimed him king, or that 
‘only once in the history of our literature in verse, and once 
in prose, has there been seen a royal suzerainty maintained 
over an entire epoch by a single writer to be compared to that 
by which Alfred Tennyson has dominated the Victorian 
poetry.” His age did well to submit to his yoke and yield 
itself to his power. It may be true that other times have 
brought other needs, and that the ideals of the Victorian age 
are in many respects no longer ours, yet I do not think that 
the hour has come for Tennyson’s power to pass. 


Tho’ some there be that hold 
The King a shadow, and the city real : 
Yet take thou heed of him, for, so thou pass 
Beneath this archway, then wilt thou become 
A thrall to his enchantments, for the King 
Will bind thee by such vows, as is a shame 
A man should not be bound by, yet the which 
No man can keep. 


so 1 See Emerson’s English Traits. 
2 Frederic Harrison’s Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill. 
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It will be said, no doubt, that to prize a poet on such grounds 
as these is to esteem him for qualities which are alien to his 
art. Poetry, it will be said,—and truly,—is sovereign within 
her own realm. 
Singing and murmuring in her feastful mirth, 
Joying to feel herself alive, 


Lord over Nature, Lord of the visible earth, 
Lord of the senses five. 


What has she to do with the brawlings of truth and falsehood, 
or the strife of right and wrong ? 


I take possession of man’s mind and deed. 
I care not what the sects may brawl. 
I sit as God holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all. 


The value of a work of Art, it is justly held, depends entirely 
upon its beauty. A picture is not better for being a portrait ; 
nor a poem because it has a religious subject, or conveys 
moral lessons; nor is “a hurdy-gurdy in tune because it plays 
the Old Hundredth.” Art, Morality, Knowledge, Religion, 
are all sovereign in their own domain, and each of them 
amply authorises itself. 

But this truth is often misunderstood and put to false 
uses. It is thought that their sovereignty can be secured 
only by confining each of them to a restricted domain into 
which the others may not enter. Truth, Beauty, Goodness, 
are said to deal with different objects as well as to appeal 
to different faculties and to aim at different purposes. They 
are separate aspects of our experience, relative to different 
phases of reality, all of them abstract, one-sided, and incomplete; 
and they ‘come together only in the Absolute.” 

I wish to admit their independence, but to deny their 
rivalry and mutual exclusion. It seems to me that the 
dominion of every one of these Supreme Arts of Life is not 
only absolute, but without bounds. There is no region any- 
where which Art may not invade and make its own—not 
that which Science rules with an iron hand, nor that in which 
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the elemental powers of right and wrong wage their endless 
warfare, nor that where Religion dwells amongst green pastures 
watered with springs which never fail. The ideals of man’s 
best life overlap. Every created thing belongs to them all 
alike. It is an object of knowledge to him who seeks the 
truth ; a means of learning what is right to him who aims at 
the moral good ; and it may also be fraught with music for the 
poet. Facts which are fragile, transient, fleeting as the dance 
of daffodils, can enter into many contexts, every one of which 
is permanent. They may illustrate a Law of Nature for science, 
or the Imperatives of Duty for the moralist ; and they may be 
made a joy for ever by the poet. Nor is it otherwise with 
the things of the world of mind—with the play of social forces, 
the growth and decay of polities and constitutions, the strife 
of creeds and systems. ‘These too are materials for poetry, 
and for all the arts of life. The True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good are like different voices in one harmony. Each sings its 
own part, and follows the windings of the common theme in its 
own way; and the music is all the richer. 

And it is one. Beauty, Truth, and Goodness are abstract, 
it is true, and not one of them és the whole. But they are all 
an attempted rendering of the whole. ‘They come together in 
the Absolute: nay, they come together in the Soul of man. 
They convey to it the many-sided glory of the world, which is 
majestic at once in its rightness and truth and beauty. There 
is no way which man can devise to translate the language of 
the one into the language of the others; nothing but poetry 
can render the truth of poetry, and nothing but doing the right 
can render the meaning of morality. Nay, we cannot make 
the Fine Arts take the place of one another—not poetry that 
of music, nor music that of painting or sculpture. The 
experience of each is finally unique. But though the rational 
spirit of man cannot translate their speech intc a common 
tongue, or invent a spiritual Esperanto, still it can comprehend 
them all. The quarrel of Art and Morality, of Poetry and 
Philosophy, is but a foolish brawl between their ragged 
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retainers. They themselves are most at one when they are 
most themselves. 

/ The soul of man is like a walled city, immured at first 
within itself, ignorant of the meaning of the wider world, 
callous to its beauty, selfishly exclusive of its larger purposes. 
But the powers which compass it round about are friendly, 
though it knows them not. The great rich universe sits in 
perpetual siege against it, as if resolved in one way or another 
to break down its isolation and flood it with its bounty.) If 
the portals of reason are closed, and the engines of argument 
and armed proof fail to force the gates, the beauty of the arts 
may win a way, like the evening mists which moved up the 
streams of Eden, bringing with them a Good needed but not 
sought. The linked concord of music, the glory of form and 
colour, the sweet fragrance of the poet’s verse, may succeed 
where the concatenated necessity of reasoning fails. 

Are there not many thousands of men and women whose 
very life rests on moral convictions and religious beliefs which 
they cannot defend by conscious reasoning? They can follow 
the arguments of the sceptic, for the incoherencies of experi- 
ence are many and plain, and the way of negation is easy. 
But they cannot answer them. The dogmatic creeds seem to 
them to browbeat reason, and they are not satisfied; while 
the constructive systems of the great philosophers, who testify 
to the spiritual nature of the world, sound in their ears like 
jargon and look like jugglery. These men and women have 
sought and found, and they have rightly sought and found, in 
the great religious poets of the last century, what they could 
not find elsewhere. Had it not been for Wordsworth, 
Browning, and Tennyson above all others, they would be found 
dwelling in a world of eclipse and paralysis, neither able to 
find a faith nor to do without one. Sitting 


by the poisoned streams of life 
Waiting for the morrow that shall free them from the strife. 


Poetry is a generous art, and it needs generous critics, 
willing to see it grace the dry-herb dinners of the saints as well 
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as the feasts of sinners. But the hastier critics of this more 


lusty age cannot quite forgive Tennyson his stainlessness. 

There is lack of enterprise, they say, in his moral world, 
and of the spirit of adventure in his speculations ; his faith is 
too simple, his spiritual humility too deep. But I would ask 
them to take a larger view. The critics who would limit the 
significance of man’s ways, and tether his destiny to that 
which is visible to the eyes of sense, and who deny the rights 
of poetry to range in wider realms, are more rash than those 
who wait expectant, and try to spell out the intimations of 
man’s immortal nature. 

But herein, it will be said, is the very defect of ‘Tennyson. 
The nature of man and that of the universe in which he lives 
do not surge and heave with meaning for him, as they did for 
the Romantic Idealists of the preceding age. He touched 
great themes in a timid way. His poems are perfect etchings, 
delicately truthful in every line, and in their way supreme, 
original, unrivalled in our own or any other literature. But 
they lack range and power and passion. Tennyson gives us 
glimpses of Nature’s nooks and the most faithful renderings 
of the finite fragments of man’s moral and reflective life. But 
he has not written down “the things that should not be.” 
* All is silver-grey, placid, and perfect with his art.” It never 
“gives way”; always “he knows both what he wants and 
what would gain,” and his “ low-pulsed forthright craftsman’s 
hand” never fails in execution.’ There is glamour in his 
Princess, and the enchanted radiance of times which never 
were in his Idylls of the King—fancy, but not imagination ; 
romance, but not mystery. Even in his In Memoriam, where 
reflection moves with the burdened brow of pensive thought 
along the utter margins of man’s world, there is no Mount of 
Vision ; but everywhere the plain expanse and the sober wealth 
of Tennyson’s own Eastern Counties. His faith and his doubts 
were the faith and the doubts of his time; “like Pope, he 
found the tersest expressions for its dominant moods and its 
1 See Browning’s Andrea del Sarto. 
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ruling ideas,” and gave us faithful transcripts, but nothing 
more. Child of the flat plains of common experience, he 
did not 


roam at large among unpeopled glens 
And mountainous retirements, 


like Wordsworth ; nor, 
reckless of the storm 
That keeps the raven quiet in her nest, 
was his spirit 
As a presence and a motion one 
Among the many there, ... . 
An equal amongst mightiest energies. 


He was the poet of finitude, distinct in every lineament, 
classical in his methods—the clear, pure, perfect English 
Virgil. The infinite to him was like the dzepov to the 
Greek. It was awful without being sublime ; it overwhelmed, 
but did not inspire, for it had neither form nor measure. It 
was the region of eternal dusk. The rays of knowledge 
striving with its gloom were foiled, distorted, absorbed ; and 
the familiar ways of the ordered life of man were lost. 
Nature’s vast powers paid no heed to reason. Like his own 


Lucretius, he 
saw the flaring atom-streams 
And torrents of her myriad universe, 
Ruining along the illimitable inane, 
Fly on to clash together again, and make 
Another and another frame of things, 
For ever. 


And he was afraid. Browning could revel in the riot. He 
took a pleasure in the uncouth pride 

Of young volcanoes come up, cyclops-like, 

Staring together with their eyes on flame, 
But Tennyson’s imagination was appalled. He feared the 
forces which the natural sciences of his day were at once 
setting free and ranging together under laws, universal and 
inexorable. And this was natural. His day was the hey-day 


1 See Professor Macneile Dixon’s A Primer of Tennyson. A most sincere 
and reliable estimate of the poet. 
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of Materialism. He was not out of touch with the physical 
sciences as Wordsworth was, and he was much too open-eyed 
to the truth not to see how their ranks were closing together 
around the narrowing circle of man’s life, and how vain for 
breaking through were the old devices. Hence Tennyson did 
not appeal to Nature: he appealed ugainst Nature. 

The same dread and abhorrence of the lawless infinite 
appeared in his attitude towards the social forces which first 
broke loose in his day. Once more his imagination could 
not match the emergency. He was no Wagner who could set 
to music the wild cries of the New Democracy. He saw only 
its destructive side ; nothing but anarchy could ensue, and he 
yearned for the simpler order of the past, secured so slowly 
and with such toil. 

Step by step we gain’d a freedom known te Europe, known to all ; 

Step by step we rose to greatness,—thro’ the tonguesters we may fall. 

** Demagogue,” “leader of the people,” was no epithet of 
honour to him. It meant one who would 

Bring the old dark ages back without the faith, without the hope, 

Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll their ruins down the slope. 
He could not trust his wings over the unexplored abyss of our 
country’s future fate, nor did he share the passion for adventure 
without end, but like his own Ulysses confined his widest 
wanderings to the sunlit isles. Linking his hand within the 
hand of humble faith, he turned his steps backwards 
towards the old well-ordered ways of a beloved land where it 
was always afternoon. 

Now what are we to say of these negatives? Very simply 
I answer, that on the whole they are true. But whether they 
are generally relevant and have any substantial worth, or 
whether, on the other hand, they have only the distorted truth 
of a photograph which is out of focus, is another question. 

There is a passage in Carlyle’s essay on “ Goethe,” which 
the negative critic who finds faults may well lay to heart, and 
which I most certainly do not wish to forget. “The faults 
of a poem or other piece of art,” says Carlyle, “as we view 
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view them after due and final investigation. Let us consider 
what we mean by a fault. By the word fault we designate 
something that displeases us, that contradicts us. But here 
the question might arise, Who are we? This fault displeases, 
contradicts ws: so far is clear; and had we, had J, ‘had my 
pleasure and confirmation been the chief end of the poet, then 
doubtless he has failed in that end, and his fault remains a 
fault irremediably, and without defence. But who shall say 
whether such really was his object, whether such ought to 
have been his object? And if it was not, and ought not to 
have been, what becomes of the fault ?” 

Now, what measure really is it we are meting to-day to the 
poet who yesterday meant so much for England, and who may 
mean so much again to-morrow? Speaking for myself, I must 
say that I am diffident, and my own thoughts rebuke me. As 
a critic of Art I am helpless. 1 can only feel the witchery of 
his lyrics, the immaculate perfection of his rendering of nature’s 
delicate lines and hues ; his knights so full of lustihood, “each 
with a beacon-star upon his head”; his maids so lily-white. 
And I am content to ride forth in his train, 

Under groves that look’d a paradise 

Of blossom, over sheets of hyacinth 

That seem’d the heavens up-breaking thro’ the earth, 

And on from hill to hill, and every day 

Behold at noon in some delicious dale 

The silk pavilions of King Arthur raised. 
Criticism sinks into silence amongst such scenes as these. 
And if I turn from his art and call to mind that as a student 
of philosophy I am expected to speak of his thoughts, 1 must 
remember that I am, of course, the slave of a system—one of 


those who 
take the rustic murmur of their bourg 
For the great wave that echoes round the world. 


Besides, I am a Celt, unmodified and unrepentant, and 
Tennyson was a Saxon in every fibre of his mind; and Celt 
and Saxon never can quite understand each other. Doomed 


them at first, will by no means continue unaltered when we 
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4 and yet privileged to live in that confused land where the 
F real and the imaginary, the practical and the impossible, 
intertwine ; child neither of heaven nor earth, nor, I trust, of 
the place beneath, the Celt is an incorrigible Romanticist. 
) His very reason is fancy-fed ; he is impatient of the sluggish 
| ways of the persevering world; and he is a dissenter from 
every creed. Even beauty must at times for him escape all 
law ; humour must be reckless and unrestrained ; and truth 
itself must, as Hegel said, “be drunk in every limb.”’ The 
Celt will delight in Tennyson’s colouring, and wanton in the 
wealth of his ornamentation; but do you think that a Welsh- 
man can rejoice really in the same way in ‘lennyson’s utter 
accuracy and perfect draughtsmanship ; or that an Irishman 
will find his own delirious jollity in such a poem as the 
Northern Farmer? The Celt can barely understand the 
deep love of law and of slowly broadening order, or the un- 
yielding tenacity of a poet who mastered his own moods, and 
a could, for forty years, perfect his Jdyl/s. You may charge 
the Celt with “fool fury” if you will, or “ wild hysterics,” 
and fail to see that there is method in his madness as well as 
madness in his method. But he is not entirely without his 
rights, Romanticist as he is; and when he is about and in 
power it is well that you should be awake, both to what he 
has to give and what he takes away. On the other hand, it 
were well for him on his part, if he could value a little (not 
too much) the plain, practical, sound and most limited Saxon 
sense which could prompt a Jowett to send to a great poet 
suggestions of subjects for his poems: the “ Jupiter Olympius,” 
or, quite simply and slightly, “ Relatives in India,” or “ I wish 
Mr Tennyson could be persuaded to put ‘The Dogma of 
Immortality ’ to verse” !? 
Verily, Puck’s opinion about our kind was not far wrong.* 





1 “ Das Wahre ist so der bacchantische Taumel, an dem kein Glied nicht 
trunken ist, und weil jedes, indem es sich absondert, eben so unmittelbart sich 
auflést—ist er ebenso die durchsichtige und einfache Ruhe.”’—Phaenomenologie 
des Gesstes, p. 35. 2 See Life of Tennyson, vol. i. pp. 433, 435. 

3 I have found that one cannot jest south of the Tweed or east of the 
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But I turn aside from these limitations. I have referred 
to them because the critic’s part is so hard, so impossible to 
play. He has to appear in a réle that is much too large for 
him. He has to measure the master-minds, and in pronounc- 
ing his verdicts pretend to speak for human nature and the 
nature of things at large. But, even when his heart is gener- 
ous, his standards are defective ; for poetry has many forms 
and speaks in “ infinitely various accents.” 

I have not the least doubt that the defects or limitations 
which are now found in Tennyson’s poetry are in great part 
our own ; that it is impossible for us to pass the final verdict, 
and that we must not pretend to do so. The time has not 
come as yet. There are Arts and Sciences on which we can 
deliver judgment at once. We need not delay, for instance, 
before pronouncing a theory of Mathematics or a hypothesis 
of Natural Science to be true or false. But the poet’s case 
“is a case reserved.” 

1 have been trying to think what it is which time must 
bring before the world can pass a trustworthy judgment on 
the poet; for, of course, time’s mere lapse means nothing. 
Why is it, for instance, that the critics count it a defect in 
Tennyson that he shared the fears, the hopes, the beliefs, the 
doubts, the opinions of his age? We do not blame Sophocles 
for living within the horizon of jis times. We do not think 
Isaiah the less poet for sharing the hopes of Israel, or Euripides 
for giving voice to the doubts which darkened his age’s decay- 
ing faith, We know that the perishable forms of human life 
can be filled by the poet with imperishable meanings, and 
that mortal civilisations can put on immortality. The theme 
of the poet, as well as his rendering of it, can be lifted into 
the realm of imagination ; and then it is like a treasure laid 
up in heaven, out of the reach of corruption. Greece lives 
for ever in its poets; so does Israel ; so does Rome ; so does 


Severn, except at one’s personal peril; for one occasionally meets, not the 
Englishman who is an Anglo-Celt, but an Anglo-Saxon. May I ask the latter 
not to take this contrast too literally ? 
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the England of Shakespeare, and the age of Milton and Pope 
and Wordsworth ; and so may Tennyson’s England yet: for, 
as has been well said by one of the truthfullest of all his 
critics, “he was above and beyond all the poet of England, 
and the best lover among her poet sons.” ? 

A great English literary critic, in some ways the greatest 
of them now living, I mean Professor Bradley, has referred 
to the attempt to distinguish between the perishable and the 
imperishable elements in great poetry; and especially to the 
theory that would place reflective opinions, beliefs, doubts, 
systems, whether they be religious, philosophical, social, or 
political, in the former class.* This theory is not all false, 
but I cannot think that it is the last word on this matter. 
No one now believes in the theology of Homer, but still we 
offer sweet sacrifice to his gods and goddesses, and we would 
not for any price pull down their altars. Can you divide the 
Iliad into two parts, and gather the social views, the politics, 
the theology, together in one heap and call them perishable ? 
Not in the least: they, too, have suffered change, to suffer 
change no more ; for they have become objects of the imagina- 


tion. <As the 


moving accidents by flood and field, 
The hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach, 


became a tale of love in Desdemona’s ear, or as the winter’s 
rages pass into the gentle days of spring or summer’s quiet 
evenings, so, by a process that is “ strange and passing strange,” 
the risks and disasters of a nation’s life, even the bickerings 
of its creeds and the contentions of its politics, pass imper- 
ceptibly into the imperishable form of poetry. But not till the 
strain and the strife of the actual experience of them is past. 
Poetry demands detachment ; but so also does the true or 
poetic appreciation of poetry ; and that detachment from the 
poetry of Tennyson has not yet come. Our era, in spite of 
many differences, and the dim looming of other times to come, 


1 Professor Macneile Dixon: A Primer of Tennyson. 
2 See Oxford Lectures on Poetry, pp. 170, 173 and 362, 
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is still the same as Tennyson’s, and our critical estimates are 
not safe. The world is turning another side to the sun, but 
the change of the spiritual seasons is not yet complete. It 
is true that Tennyson does not rule in our sky at the height of 
noon as he did in the middle of what we call the Victorian 
age; and that his fame is for the moment westering. But 
the reason is in ourselves: it is the earth that turns. The 
religious doubts and the political fears which tried his faith 
and courage are still abroad. Our spirits are, as regards these 
things, not yet at peace. We cannot look at his themes 
through a serene atmosphere as we look at the objects sung by 
the poets of ages long ago. Our poetic judgment is disturbed 
by our concern for “causes” ; and, in consequence, Tennyson’s 
fame wades amongst our floating opinions like the moon 
amongst the clouds, and his silvery light is often obscured. 

Of two things only, it seems to me, is it possible for us at 
this time to be steadfastly certain. The first is the absolute 
originality of Tennyson’s artistic touch. Whatever may be 
the compass of his voice, there can be no question of the 
uniqueness of its quality. It is like a rich and unobtrusive 
alto saturating with its subtle sweetness the harmonies of the 
greatest choir of singers the world has ever known. On 
this matter all the critics worthy of the least respect are 
at one. 

The second is the absolute fidelity of his rendering of his 
age—a thing which the critics know but have not yet re- 
cognised as also a possession for ever; for they are still 
entangled in its experience. Hegel has compared the man of 
genius in his relation to his age to one who places the last and 
locking-stone in an arch. Many hands have helped to build 
the structure, but it is in his hand alone that it becomes a 
thing complete, balanced, self-sustained, and sure. And such 
a master’s hand was Tennyson’s—the last of our country’s 
truly immortal poets. 

The last as yet; but, I must believe, not the last of all. 
There is another arch a-building, hanging incomplete with 
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its wider span over wilder waters. For there is a seething of 
religious beliefs and a lawless raging of social forces the like 
of which has probably not been seen before. But I believe 
that deep down amidst the surging doubts, the foundations of 
a stronger faith both in God and in our country’s destiny are 
being slowly laid. It is a faith in facts, and not a faith in spite 
of facts. It appeals, not to God against Nature, but to God 
in Nature and in the mind of man. It is not a faith rent in 
twain by dualisms as Tennyson’s was; for the iron grasp of 
the mechanical conceptions of the Victorian age is relaxing 
its hold. It is a faith in a universe which is not dead but 
divine—the living garment of the great, good God. This faith 
promises to possess the souls of men enduringly, and it, too, 
will find its poet. 

Tennyson’s courage was the courage which his day 
demanded ; and you have only to turn to such testimony as 
that of Bishop Westcott or Henry Sidgwick, in order to realise 
what Tennyson meant for his time.'’ His was the unflinching 
courage and the tenacious hope of a traveller across an arid 
waste, who, when all his companions cried out “ Mirage,” 
maintained that yet there was somewhere in the vast expanse 
a green oasis and living waters. His own lips were parched 
with thirst, and his strength well-nigh fordone. 

I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 


Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope. 
The spiritual waters had sunk very low in that age, nay, 
they were well-nigh lost; but I think that the rains are 
coming and that springs will rise in the desert, and that 
mankind will yet drink deep, and know that God and Nature 
satisfy. 
1 See Tennyson’s Life, vol. i. pp. 300-304. 
Vox. VIII.—No. 2. 19 
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Not less full of hope, in my opinion, is the outlook in 
other directions. I think that the social seethings which 
brought such fear upon Tennyson’s order-loving heart and 
added weight to his patient eighty years, will also find their 
law that holds them in their channel. Our country “ will 
emerge, one day.” And well, indeed, will it be if, when that 
day comes, it will find a Poet faithful to its highest hope and 
noblest life as Tennyson was throughout his own long day of 
purest service. 

Carlyle tells us that: “The old Arab tribes would gather 
in liveliest gaudeamus, and sing, and kindle bonfires and 
wreathe crowns of honour and solemnly thank the gods that 
in their tribe, too, a Poet had shown himself. As, indeed, 
they well might; for what usefuller, 1 say not nobler and 
heavenlier thing, could the gods, doing their very kindest, 
send to any tribe or nation, in any time or circumstances ?” 

England, being confused by the foolish gossip of poisonous 
tongues—the England which Carlyle rated so soundly and 
loved so well—forgot, to her bitter shame, the returning cycle 
of jis birth. I am glad it has not been so with Tennyson, 
as I come, in obedience to our Council, to place my withering 
flower on his grave. 

HENRY JONES. 


Tue University oF GLascow. 
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GREEK RELIGION AND MORALITY 
AS SET FORTH BY PINDAR. 


Proressor EDWARD BULL CLAPP, 


University of California. 


Ir has often been remarked that no poet has been so much 
praised, and so little read, as Pindar. Most students of 
literature are willing to accept the verdict of antiquity—a 
verdict which has been endorsed by sympathetic readers ever 
since—that Pindar was the greatest of the lyric poets of 
Greece. But comparatively few have been able to give to his 
poems that somewhat close and prolonged study which is 
essential to the perception of their full beauty. The majestic 
current of Homer easily sweeps along on its broad bosom even 
the inattentive reader. The polished subtlety of Sophocles, 
the inexhaustible mirth of Aristophanes, the almost cloying 
sweetness of Theocritus, are felt and enjoyed by all who care 
to test their charm. But Pindar is caviare to the general. 

It is easy to understand why the odes of Pindar have been 
thought difficult, and even obscure. He is the poet of the 
older, aristocratic, social order in Greece, which passed away 
almost at the hour of his death, yielding to triumphant 
democracy. The ideals and sentiments of Pindar’s age were 
almost foreign to his own countrymen of one or two genera- 
tions later. To us, after twenty-four hundred years, they have 
left few records by which we may understand them. More- 
over, the only portions of his poems which we possess intact 


are the four books of odes in honour of victors at the great 
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national festivals, the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and 
Isthmian games. These odes abound in local and _ historical 
allusions of every kind, the meaning of which we must 
laboriously seek, often without success. The scholiast com- 
mentators of centuries after the poet’s death did their utmost 
to elucidate the poems, but the scholiasts are often as ignorant 
as we. Add to all of this a style singularly rugged and abrupt, 
swift and flashing as lightning, but, like the lightning, leaping 
from point to distant point, and often leaving no trace of the 
path it took, and we can realise why Pindar is difficult. Time 
and patience are required before the student can so read 
himself into the Pindaric style and spirit as to respond with 
ready appreciation to the poet’s changing moods. Finally, the 
music to which the odes were sung is lost forever, and even 
the rhythms are diversely interpreted by modern scholars. 
Yet there is enough of which we may feel reasonably certain, 
to make a practical, if not scientific, mastery of Pindaric metre 
an absolute essential to the complete enjoyment of the poems. 
When thought and language and rhythm are all so familiar 
that the whole artistic complex speaks directly, without an 
effort, to the mind and ear as the odes are being read aloud in 
Greek—then, and not till then, is the student ready to appre- 
ciate adequately the soaring flight of the “Theban eagle.” 
But the high enjoyment which he will then find is worth all 
the pains. 

The odes of Pindar were the outgrowth of special occasions. 
We cannot, therefore, expect to find in them an ordered 
system of philosophy or morals. Pindar is no Lucretius, 
elaborating a comprehensive theory of the origin and destiny 
of man. But a soul so lofty as his, and a mind so profound, 
cannot fail to have pondered deeply upon the problems of 
life, and to have left us in his works many indications of his 
opinions upon questions of character and conduct. Pindar 
was no voluptuary, no trifler. He belonged to one of the 
most ancient and noble families of Greece: a priestly clan, 
to the members of which high and serious views were natural 
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and habitual. It is, therefore, an effort well worth the 
making, to try to ascertain the deeper and more fundamental 
aspects of Pindar’s thought,—his profounder moral convic- 
tions, as well as his opinions on the various questions of 
human life, as they presented themselves to a noble Theban 
of the time of the Persian wars. 

As a poet, Pindar loved beauty; as an aristocrat, he had 
an inborn taste for splendour. His poetry is full of the glitter 
of gold and flashing chariots, the prance of noble steeds, the 
youthful comeliness of princely athletes. ‘Though water is 
indeed most precious,” he says’ (referring, perhaps, to the 
doctrine of Thales, that water is the basic element), “ yet 
gold, like a flaming fire at night, shineth conspicuous above 
proud wealth.” “Gold is the child of Zeus; neither moth 
nor worm consumeth it.” Pelops, setting out to win Hippo- 
damia as his bride, receives from Poseidon “a golden chariot, 
and horses of unwearied wing.” The arms of Achilles, the 
arrows of Artemis, the lyre of Apollo, are all of gold, and the 
heroic Heracles, after taming earth and sea for the safety of 
mankind, dwells in Olympus, “lord of a golden palace, and 
husband of ever-youthful Hebe.” Pindar’s pages scintillate 
with expressions of every kind which bring before the mind 
images of radiance and bright colour. Even the counten- 
ances of his young athletes, as they finish their victorious 
course, gleam in the poet’s eyes with dazzling beauty. 

But with all his love for material splendour, our poet is 
never carried away by the glamour of magnificence unjustly 
attained. ‘“ Wealth,” he says, “is mighty in power when 
mortal man receiveth it at the hands of destiny mingled 
with pure virtue, and so conducteth it to his home.” It is 
only that “wealth which is adorned with virtue” that 
“bringeth opportunity for this and that.” The lawless 
wealth of cruel tyrants has no fascination for Pindar. He 


1 The present writer is responsible for the following translations and para- 
phrases from Pindar, though he has not scrupled to borrow freely from his 
predecessors. 
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does not hesitate to warn the mighty Hiero, at the summit 
of his power, not to be deceived by “ fallacious gains.” “The 
kindly generosity of Croesus fadeth not away, while Phalaris, 
who with pitiless heart burned men in a brazen bull, is 
everywhere encompassed with ill report.” 

As with the glitter of wealth, so with the magic of royal 
power. To a high-born priest and poet like Pindar the great 
and powerful of the earth are worthy to be treated with the 
well-bred courtesy which is due their rank; to be admired 
and congratulated when their rule is just and glorious, but 
frankly admonished when they do amiss. “ Different men are 
great in different things, but for princes the highest summits 
rise.” ‘No city,” he declares, “within a hundred years at 
least, hath brought forth a man more liberal in hand than 
Theron (lord of Acragas), or more inclined in heart to benefit 
his friends.” Even in far-off Locris, he affirms, maidens are 
singing the praises of Hiero, “sovereign prince of many battle- 
mented streets and a mighty host,” in gratitude for their 
deliverance from a rapacious tyrant. Yet there is no note of 
cringing adulation in the admonition which Pindar does not 
hesitate to offer to this mightiest of Hellenic sovereigns. 
“Hold to thy noble course,” he cries. ‘ Direct thy people 
with the helm of justice, and forge thy tongue upon the anvil 
of truth. Even a trifling word hath great weight if it falleth 
from thee, and whether thy deeds be good or ill, they will 
have many witnesses.” He pleads with Arcesilas, King of 
Cyrene, for the pardon of a noble exile. “It is meet to treat 
an ulcerous wound with gentle hand. For it is easy, even for 
men of little worth, to shake a city, but to set it firmly in its 
place again is hard indeed, save God cometh as a helper to its 
rulers.” 

No poet has known how to turn a compliment in more 
courtly language than Pindar, but his compliments never 
degenerate into flattery. The gifted Simonides might praise 
for hire, but Pindar’s birth, and his message from Apollo and 
the Muses, entitle him, without arrogance, to address even 
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great Hiero simply as “friend,” and to mingle warning and 
reproof with praise. He is never weary of reminding sovereign 
and victorious athlete alike of the limits of mortal success. 
Not only by mythic example and proverbial wisdom, but by 
frank and solemn exhortation, he enforces the lesson of modera- 
tion. To a high-born magistrate of ancient Tenedos, he says: 
“If a man have wealth, and excel others in comeliness, and hath 
shown his strength by victory in the games, let him neverthe- 
less remember that mortal are the limbs which he adorneth, 
and that at the end he shall put on a vesture of earth.” 

Nothing is more truly Greek, or more characteristic of 
Pindar, than this ever-present thought of the limits of human 
achievement. ‘ Naught in excess,” “ Know thyself,” “ Count 
no man happy till he is dead ”—these maxims of the Greek 
sages are based upon the idea almost universal among 
thoughtful Greeks, that overweening ambition—nay, even 
unalloyed prosperity itself—is likely to be the precursor of 
ruin. Thus Pindar admonishes a noble Thessalian father and 
son, both victors at Pytho: “ Happy and praised by bards is 
that man who conquereth with his hands, or with the prowess 
of his feet, and winneth the noblest of prizes by his daring and 
strength, and who, still living, beholdeth his youthful son 
attain the Pythian crown. The brazen heavens he cannot 
scale, but whatsoever splendours we of mortal race may gain, 
he maketh his way to their farthest boundary. Neither with 
ships nor on foot canst thou find the wondrous path to the 
assemblage of the Hyperboreans.” ‘Seek not to be as Zeus. 
A mortal lot befitteth mortals.” 

Greek thought, and even Greek religion, no doubt exalted 
humanity ; its gods were glorified men and women, with many 
of the frailties of mortals. Yet no religion has preached 
more sternly the doctrine that imperfection and sorrow are 
inherent in all earthly life. The soaring faith in the limitless 
power of the human soul, its perfectibility and kinship with 
divinity, its hope for ultimate peace in faith and service— 
these high doctrines, with which Christianity has lightened 
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the gloom of mortal destiny, are to a great extent lacking in 
the teaching of Hellenic poets. ‘To Pindar, as to Homer, the 
best that human life can expect is that its inevitable sadness 
be alleviated by some intermingling of happiness. Lasting 
good fortune—nay, even a preponderance of good fortune 
—is more than mortals may demand. “God alone 
is free from sorrow in heart.” Even to great Hiero he 
says: “If thou hast rightly learned from men of old, thou 
knowest that, along with one blessing, two ills the immortals 
deal out to men. ‘The foolish know not how to bear this lot 
with moderation, but only the wise, for these turn the fair 
side out.” The more bright the promise of fortune to-day, 
the more certain is to-morrow’s catastrophe. “No fixed goal 
of death hath been determined for mortals, nor do we know 
whether we shall bring to its close with unfretted happiness 
even a single day, child of the sun.” ‘“ For treacherous time 
hangeth over the heads of men, rolling on the stream of life.” 
Even the victor in the games, whose heart is lifted up with 
legitimate joy and pride, must expect prompt and sure reverse. 
** He who hath gained some new triumph, to crown his great 
prosperity, soareth aloft at the impulse of hope, on the wings 
of manly achievement, with thoughts above mere wealth. 
But only for a brief season groweth men’s delight, and soon 
it falleth to the ground, shaken by adverse doom. We are 
creatures of aday. What is man? What is he not? Man 
is but the dream of a shadow, albeit while the radiance of Zeus 
resteth upon him, it shineth as a clear light, and a happy life.” 

Pindar was too good a Greek, however, not to recognise the 
affinity between gods and men. “One race there is of men, 
and one of gods, and from one mother (2.e. earth) we both 
draw our breath. But a power all distinct divideth us, since 
we are but naught, while for the gods the brazen heaven 
abideth, an ever sure abode. Yet in something we are like 
the immortals, either in lofty mind or in bodily nature, though 
we know not to what goal, by day or night, destiny hath 
marked that we should run.” In these words the poet touches 
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on what was to him the profound sadness of human life. It is 
the uncertainty of fate, and the inevitable approach of sorrow 
and death, which marks the gulf between the shifting lot of 
men, and the serene repose of Olympus. Even the most 
favoured of the heroes of Greek myth could not escape this 
universal law. The poet’s imagination often kindles when he 
recalls the glories of Cadmus, founder of Pindar’s own city of 
Thebes, destroyer of the dragon, captain of the ‘“‘Sown Men”; 
or of Peleus, most virtuous of mankind, and father of the peer- 
less Achilles. Both these heroes were judged worthy of the 
unequalled honour of marriage with daughters of the gods, 
and the splendour of those nuptials profoundly stirred the 
poet’s fancy. Yet even they must suffer like other men. 
« An untroubled life fell not to the lot either of Peleus, son of 
Hacus, or of god-like Cadmus. Yet verily these are said to 
have attained higher happiness than all other mortals. Yea, 
they heard the Muses, with golden head-bands, singing on the 
mountain, and in seven-gated Thebes, what time Cadmus 
married large-eyed Harmonia, and Peleus wedded Thetis, 
glorious daughter of wise Nereus. And with them the gods 
did join in the feast, and they beheld the sons of Cronus, like 
kings, on golden thrones, and received their wedding gifts. 
Yet the three daughters of Cadmus suffered cruelly, and 
robbed him of his joy. And Peleus’s son, whom immortal 
Thetis bore in Phthia, her only one, departed life by an arrow 
in battle, and as his body burned upon the pyre, the Danaans 
did groan.” 

The life of man, in Pindar’s thought, is surrounded by 
hostile powers, lying in wait to bring his strivings to naught. 
Among these powers, the poet’s vivid personification of Time 
is not the least remarkable. ‘Time is father of all things,” “a 
sovereign surpassing all the Blessed in might.” Time is a 
superhuman, and often malicious force, “ hanging treacherously 
over men’s heads, rolling on the stream of life.” Closely 
related to Time is Destiny, the mightiest of all forces which 
influence the human lot. Destiny is omnipotent. ‘“ Neither 
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fire nor iron wall can stay her course.” Destiny leads and 
directs the course of life, and inexorably assigns to each man 
the hour of his death. Yet it is important to emphasise the 
fact that Pindar’s Fate is no blind force, no irresponsible agency 
standing outside the ordinary relation of cause and effect. 
This earlier and lower view of destiny is largely outgrown in 
Pindar’s mind, and fate becomes rather the abstract expression 
for the wise and just decrees of that divine will which is 
personified in Zeus. Hence our poet often speaks of the “ fate 
of God,” the “ destiny of Zeus,” in much the same way as he 
might say the “decree of Zeus.” 

This shifting view of the relation between Fate and the 
supreme God is characteristic of much of the earlier Greek 
poetry. But here, as elsewhere, Pindar was one of the poets 
who did most to purify and ennoble Greek theology. His 
gods are far more god-like than the sensual, irascible divinities 
of Homer and Hesiod ; their rule is far more serene and un- 
shaken. Their intelligence is greater, and their moral purity 
more clearly grasped. Apollo, in Pindar, needs not Hesiod’s 
messenger crow to carry him the news of the faithlessness of 
the mortal maid he loved. “In Pytho the king of the temple 
perceived it, persuading his judgment in the court of his un- 
erring counsellor, his all-knowing mind. In lies he hath no 
part. Neither God nor man deceiveth him in deed or 
thought.” In recounting popular tales of gods or heroes, 
Pindar does not hesitate to purge the story of its grosser 
features, and thus free his divinities from aspersion. Tantalus 
did not slay his own son and set forth his flesh as a feast for 
the gods. But the youthful beauty of Pelops had inflamed 
the heart of Poseidon with love, and the God snatched the 
youth up to Olympus, and thus gave room for the cruel in- 
vention of envious neighbours. In the ninth Olympian the 
poet is swept along by his subject to touch upon the impious 
battle waged by the hero Heracles, while still a mortal, 
against the mightiest of the gods. But instantly he checks 
himself, crying, “ Reject this word, I pray you, O my lips, 
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since verily to speak ill of the gods is a hateful work of poetic 
skill, and to vaunt one’s self untimely striketh a note in 
unison with madness. Prate not now of such things. Leave 
war and battle of every kind far apart from the immortals.” 
In these and similar passages, we rise far above the naive 
Homeric theology, and find ourselves in an atmosphere of 
more intelligent and reflective piety. 

In the field of human morality, too, the standards of 
Pindar need no apology, even from a modern standpoint. 
Though he once or twice seems, in accordance with the pre- 
vailing ancient sentiment, to justify the use of deceit and 
treachery to outwit an avowed enemy, yet no poet has ex- 
pressed more solemnly than Pindar the truth that “the wages 
of sin is death.” ‘“'The minds of men are quick to acquiesce 
in guileful profit at the expense of justice, but a stern day of 
reckoning approacheth.” ‘The bitterest end followeth upon 
pleasure that transgresseth justice.” 

In Pindar, as in Auschylus and even in Homer, we find the 
grim doctrine of Até, the sinful, ruinous infatuation which 
Heaven implants in men’s souls, when an excess of prosperity 
has brought satiety and violence in its train. “God boweth 
down many a proud man. If any man hopeth to elude the 
gods in doing aught, he erreth.” Piety and self-restraint are 
the cardinal virtues in Pindar’s ethics. Tantalus, exalted by 
divine favour to a share in the banquets of Olympus, could 
not endure such great prosperity. He stole the ambrosia and 
nectar with which he had received the blessing of immortality, 
and handed over the divine gift to his boon companions on 
earth, thus offending at once against piety and a due sense 
of the limitations of his own lot. “And so he brought upon 
himself overwhelming calamity. A mighty rock the Father 
hung above him. And yearning ever to cast this from his head, 
he wandereth far from joy.” 

But we must pass to the more strictly human aspects of 
life, as they were reflected in the thought of Pindar. The best 
gift of fortune to mankind is happiness, and good repute is 
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second to it. Wisdom, too, and wealth, and athletic glory, 
rank high among blessings. Effort and sacrifice are necessary 
to any really great result. Again and again Pindar rings the 
changes on the doctrine that labour and expense are the two 
essential elements of achievement. “If any man, rejoicing 
in expense and toil, worketh out excellence ordained of God, 
and if therewith Fate planteth for him fair renown, he hath 
cast anchor already at the farthest limits of prosperity, being 
honoured by Heaven.” But as a true aristocrat, Pindar lays 
special emphasis upon inborn, inherited nobility, as the only 
basis upon which the highest attainment can be reached. 
Labour is indispensable, but labour alone is not enough. ‘ By 
inborn nobility doth one mightily prevail. But he who hath 
only what he hath been taught,—a man obscure, eager now for 
this and now for that—that man never entereth the lists with 
unflinching foot, but essayeth countless achievements with 
ineffectual purpose.” And, again, “That which cometh to a 
man by nature is altogether best. For many are eager to 
win glory by virtues which they have learned. Yet all that 
is done without God (i.e. nature) is better for being cloaked 
in silence.” 

But however gifted a man’s nature, however brilliant the 
exploits he may perform, he will soon be forgotten after his 
death, unless his memory be preserved by inspired song. ‘The 
poet alone, as prophet of the Muses, can confer immortality. 
The poet alone can adequately reward the brave and strong. 
“Joy is the best physician for accomplished toil, and songs, 
cunning daughters of the Muses, charm it into existence by 
their touch. Nor doth warm water so much avail to rest the 
weary limbs, as do words of praise wedded to the lyre. For 
speech liveth longer than action—what words the tongue, by 
favour of the Graces, draweth forth from the depths of the 
soul.” “For mighty works of valour are [soon] wrapped in 
great darkness, if they lack for song. One mirror only we know 
for noble deeds, if, by the favour of golden-crowned Mnemosyne, 
they find a recompense in glorious strains of verse.” Even 
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unsuccessful valour and slighted virtue may receive posthumous 
justice from the poet's lips. Ajax was robbed of the golden 
arms of Achilles by the wiles of Odysseus, and, despised and 
alone, met death by his own hand. “But Homer, verily, hath 
honoured him throughout all mankind, exalting his prowess by 
the wand of his divine songs, and telling it for later bards to 
delight in. For if a word be nobly spoken it moveth on, 
immortal and loud-sounding. Over the fruitful earth and 
across the sea it fareth—the splendour of great deeds un- 
quenchable forever.” 

Equally true to his ideals of birth and breeding is our poet 
in his praise of reticence, and a proud self-control. “ Reveal 
not to others the grief that cometh upon us. That which is 
fair and joyful in one’s lot it is meet to show forth publicly to 
all the world. But if God-given calamity visit a man, it is 
better to veil this in darkness.” “It is not well, I ween, 
that every truth should show its face. Silence is often the 
wisest plan.” 

But the aristocrat and conservative must often find himself 
out of sympathy with the prevailing currents of his time, and 
Pindar’s panhellenic patriotism has often been called in 
question. Thebes took the Persian side at the time of the 
great invasion, and Pindar was a devoted Theban. Gilder- 
sleeve, himself a Virginian, has called attention to the parallel 
between the attitude of Pindar during this troubled period, 
and that of many a patriotic southerner, a half century ago. 
The Theban poet’s heart may well have been torn asunder 
between the claims of local allegiance and national loyalty. 
But there is not a line in his poems which indicates any lack 
of sympathy for the cause of struggling Hellas. Silent he 
must sometimes be, when A‘schylus the Athenian could 
speak, or the Cean Simonides. But his pride in the final 
triumph of national freedom shines out more than once. In 
an ode written shortly after the battle of Plataa,—that battle 
so disastrous to Thebes, for the flower of her youth fell that 
day, fighting heroically on the wrong side—Pindar heaves a 
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profound sigh of relief that the worst is over, and that his 
city, though sorely stricken and humiliated, is spared by 
the victorious patriots. “Since we are delivered from great 
distress, let us not nurse our griefs, nor fail to put on garlands. 
Let us cease from useless lamentation, and sing a sweet public 
song, even after our trouble. For the rock which hung over 
our heads, yea, a rock of Tantalus, some god hath put away 
from above us, a burden intolerable for Greece. And since 
fear hath passed away, let us put an end to sad memories.” 
In another ode he speaks with exultation of the Persian defeats 
at Salamis and Platza, linking them with the contemporaneous 
victory of his royal friend Hiero over the Carthaginians, who 
had attacked the Greeks in Sicily in seeming alliance with the 
Persian onslaught upon Greece itself. The years from 490 to 
479 must have been difficult years for Pindar, but underneath 
his class feeling for the party of the nobles in Thebes—his 
state pride—his heart beat true for the liberties of all Greece. 
Of this there can be no doubt. 

Pindar is not silent concerning the softer and more personal 
emotions of friendship and love, though the public and 
official character of the occasions when his odes were per- 
formed was not favourable to the expression of individual 
feeling. Moreover, many sentiments which form the common- 
places of modern poetry and drama were felt by Greek taste 
to be too intimate and sacred to be proclaimed upon the 
housetop. No early Greek poet would have thought it 
proper to publish his sorrow for a lost friend, with every 
mood of grief analysed and enlarged upon, as Tennyson has 
done in In Memoriam. 'The intense and unrestrained passion 
of Romeo and Juliet would have scandalised the same 
Athenian audience that could applaud the indecent jests of 
Aristophanes. Yet the names of Orestes and Pylades, of 
Odysseus and Penelope, of Hemon and Antigone, may remind 
us that the Greeks, as well as ourselves, recognised and 
admired a friendship faithful unto death, and a love more 
deep and abiding than life itself. No myth in all Pindar’s 
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odes is recited with more sympathy and feeling than the 
story of the voluntary death of young Antilochus to save the 
life of his aged father, Nestor—Antilochus, “who died for 
his father, withstanding murderous Memnon, leader of the 
AKthiopians. For Nestor’s horse was wounded by the arrows 
of Paris, and his chariot checked, and on came Memnon, 
plying his mighty spear. And the heart of the aged warrior 
quaked, and he cried out for his son. Nor were his words let 
fall in vain, for the godlike Antilochus stood his ground, and 
with his own blood purchased his father’s safe retreat.” And 
so the young hero became the model of filial piety to the 
youths of old. 

Even more beautiful and touching is Pindar’s picture of 
the death of the youthful Castor, and the grief of his divine 
half-brother Polydeuces, who voluntarily relinquished half of 
his immortality to avoid the pain of separation from his 
dearly loved brother. After relating the fatal wound that 
Castor received at the hands of the redoubtable Apharetids, 
our poet continues: “Quickly back to his mighty brother 
came the hero Polydeuces, and found him not yet dead, but 
shuddering with gasping in his breath. Then, weeping hot 
tears, with groans he lifted up his voice aloud. ‘O father 
Zeus, son of Cronus, what deliverance is possible from my 
sorrow? Send death to me also, O king, along with him. 
For honour is gone from a man bereft of friends, and few are 
faithful in affliction, to share our burdens therein.’ And Zeus 
came to meet him, and uttered these words: ‘Thou art my 
son. But as for this man, Alcmena’s husband begat him, a 
mortal offspring. But come! I offer thee nevertheless a 
choice between two lots. If thou wilt escape death and 
hateful old age, and dwell in Olympus with me, and with 
Athena, and with Ares of the dark spear, this fortune is thine. 
But if thou striveth for thy brother, and art minded to porticn 
out to him an equal share in all things, then half the time thou 
mayst draw thy breath with him beneath the earth, and half 
the time he may dwell with thee in the golden halls of heaven.’ 
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Thus spake Zeus, and Polydeuces set no divided counsel in his 
mind, but straightway unsealed the lips, and then the eyes, of 
bronze-clad Castor.” 

This is a scene which can scarcely be equalled in its 
exquisite simplicity and inimitable brevity— qualities which 
do not conceal from us the poet’s deeply moved feeling. 

Of the romantic love of the sexes Pindar has little to say. 
Marriage is, indeed, a “dear bond” ; and “sweet,” too, “is the 
stolen joy of Aphrodite.” But the passion of love, in classical 
Greek poetry, is pictured most often as an irresistible and 
divinely sent possession—a frenzy almost—which sweeps its 
victims to ruin quite as often as it leads them to bliss. ‘ Eros, 
invincible in battle,” sings Sophocles, in the famous chorus 
of the Antigone. So in Pindar, it is the “maddening 
bird,” whose spell, the gift of Aphrodite, “ queen of fiercest 
darts,” overpowers the unhappy Medea, and forces her to 
forget home and parents, to betray her father and mother, and 
flee with Jason to Greece, where only humiliation and anguish 
await her. But a gentler, purer love is not unknown to our 
poet—the love awakened in the heart of an innocent maiden 
at the sight of the beauty and prowess of a youthful athlete. 
Young Telesicrates of Cyrene has won the foot-race in armour. 
To him Pindar cries: “Often in the rites of Pallas in their 
seasons the maidens have seen thee victorious, and silently, 
each for herself, they have prayed to win a husband such as 
thou.” And in the same ode, the love of Apollo for the maid 
Cyrene is painted with a delicate reverence which may justify 
a longer quotation. The poet tells of the parentage of Cyrene, 
daughter of the River-god Peneus, “the white-armed maid 
who loved not pacing to and fro before the loom, nor the joy 
of feasts at home with her companions. But with bronze 
spear and sword she fought, and slew wild beasts, bestowing 
much peace upon her father’s cattle, but giving little time to 
sleep, sweet bed-fellow. Her, Apollo of the broad quiver 
once found, struggling alone without a spear against a terrible 
lion. And straightway he called the Centaur Cheiron from his 
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hall, and said: ‘Leave thy holy cave, O son of Philyra, and 
marvel at the spirit and great might of a woman—what a fight 
she wages with unterrified front, a maid with a heart superior 
to toil, nor is her mind tempest-tossed with fear. Who is her 
father? From what stock is she sprung, that she should 
inhabit the recesses of the shadowy mountains, and there essay 
her boundless strength? Is it lawful for me to lay my glorious 
hand upon her and pluck from her couch the honied flower ?’ 
To him the high-hearted Centaur, smiling softly with gentle 
brow, straightway gave answering counsel: ‘ Hidden are wise 
persuasion’s keys to the holy joys of love, O Phoebus, and 
among gods and men alike ’tis counted shame, openly at first 
to enjoy the sweet marriage-bed. And thou askest the lineage 
of the maiden, O King—thou who knowest the appointed end 
of all things, and all the ways that lead thereto, and all the 
leaves that earth sendeth forth in spring, and all the sands of 
sea and river, driven by waves and blasts of wind; and what 
shall be, and whence it shall come to pass, thou discernest 
well. But if I needs must match myself even with the all-wise 
one, I will speak. ‘To be her husband hast thon come to this 
glen, and thou shalt bear her over the sea to a chosen garden 
‘ of Zeus, and make her queen of Libya.’ Thus, then, Cheiron 
spake, and impelled him to bring to pass the joyful consumma- 
tion of the marriage. Swift is the accomplishment and short 
the way when gods are eager. That day brought the matter to 
fulfilment. In a golden chamber in Libya they were united, 
where silver-footed Aphrodite received the Delian stranger, 
and on their bridal bed cast lovely modesty.” 
4 The purity and nobility of this description are characteristic 
of Pindar, and indeed of the older Greek poetry in general. 
Here we have no wearisome psychological analysis, no reeking 
naturalism, no gauloiserie, but only pure beauty and poetry. 
i If we can imagine the same story told by a modern writer—or 
at least by many of the most popular modern writers—the 
sense of contrast may serve to strengthen our faith in the 


permanent charm of Greek poetry. 
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Such are some of the aspects of Pindar’s thought as applied 
to the joys and sorrows, to the crises and contingencies of 
daily life. But to the reflective mind, human life is so full 
of disappointment, so incomplete and unsatisfactory, that the 
true seer is inevitably impelled to try to pierce the veil that 
hides the future. Has Pindar, then, any message of hope, or 
of warning, concerning death and the beyond ? 

The mystery of a future life is indeed touched upon, even 
by Homer, but the picture is drawn in sombre colours. 
Homer’s spirits of the dead are but wan and ghostly spectres 
leading a sad and gloomy life in the world below. A few 
notorious offenders are punished, but most of the departed 
lead in Hades an existence which is merely a dim and feeble 
reflection of their activity in the upper world, with little to 
mark the different lot of good and bad—so dim and feeble, 
indeed, that even the hero Achilles bewails that he would 
rather be a poor man’s slave in the bright realm of light, than 
to rule as king among the dead. If this is the lot of the 
perfect warrior, and almost perfect man, we perceive how 
little there is in the Homeric faith of a future life of happiness 
for the good. 

But in Pindar we find a more comforting belief. The 
spirits of the good depart to a life of happy activity in the 
lower world, whence they return in due season to another 
period of trial here on earth. And finally, when they have 
passed unstained through three such periods of earthly pro- 
bation, they are transported to a realm of endless felicity. I 
quote from the famous passage in the second Olympian ode :— 

“When we depart from this world, the guilty souls at once 
pay the penalty, and for the sins done in this realm of Zeus a 
judge sitteth beneath the earth, telling their doom with stern 
compulsion. But the good enjoy the sun by day and night 
alike, and receive as their lot a life free from toil, not vexing 
the earth with the labour of their hands, nor the waters of the 
sea, for a scanty sustenance. But with the august divinities 
they enjoy a tearless existence (if they have taken delight in 
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keeping their oaths), while the wicked endure a burden of 
sorrow too sad to look upon. And all those who persevere 
thrice in either world to abide steadfast, and from unjust deeds 
utterly to refrain their hands, these travel over the highway of 
Zeus to the Tower of Cronus. There ocean breezes waft around 
the Islands of the Blest, and golden flowers glow, some from 
the land on trees of splendour, while some the water nourisheth. 
With wreaths of these they entwine their arms and brows, in 
accordance with the just counsels of Rhadamanthus.” In 
these lines we find a conception of the future state of the good 
far happier than the Hades of Homer, far nobler than the 
carousing Walhalla of our own ancestors. In fact, it is little 
inferior to the concrete Heaven of the Christian faith of a very 
few generations since. 

The mind of Pindar was thus not merely fertile in lofty 
and eloquent comment on the events of the brilliant life which 
passed before his eyes from day to day. As the inspired 
spokesman of a priestly caste he knew how to correct and 
ennoble the popular myths of his generation, and fill them with 
a higher and worthier meaning. And, above all, his eyes could 
pierce the mysteries of the world beyond the grave, and behold 
visions of happiness as well as misery in that unknown realm, 
which surpass in beauty and impressiveness all that we read 
elsewhere in classical poetry. Indeed, we may fairly assert 
that in Pindar we have the choicest flower and culmination 
of Greek religion. His morality is purer than that of Homer 
and Hesiod, his theology far loftier. And yet he has lost 
none of the poetic enthusiasm that beautifies the epic stories, 
nor been touched with the spirit of destructive criticism or 
sophistical trifling which cankered the generation following 
him. This pre-eminence, as the poet who taught the Greek 
religion in its most perfect form, Pindar shares with A.schylus 
alone. Aischylus was perhaps a more profoundly veligious 
nature than Pindar, but his grim doctrine of an inherited 
curse, which wreaks upon children and children’s children the 
penalty of their fathers’ sins, gives his theology a far sterner 
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and less attractive character than the gentler and truer 
doctrine of Pindar. 

Pindar was far more than the gifted and courtly eulogist 
of victorious princes and noble youths, or the brilliant lyric 
artist giving pointed and finished expression to the sentiments 
that swayed the minds of his hearers. He was the true prophet 
of Apollo, who looked forth from the Pythian shrine upon the 
manifold pageant of life, and set before his countrymen in 
words of lofty beauty the highest ideals that the western 
world had yet received of religious faith, of public and private 
obligation, of monarch’s duty and of poet’s privilege. 


EDWARD BULL CLAPP. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF LIBERAL 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue Rev. K. C. ANDERSON, D.D., 
Minister of the Ward Congregational Church, Dundee. 


Tue cry of liberal theology for a good many years now has 
been, “ Back to the Jesus of the Gospels,” the assumption— 
the working hypothesis—being that the Jesus of the Gospels 
could easily be found. For some decades now, liberal 
theology has been engaged in the search for the historical 
Jesus, and the conviction is being slowly forced upon all 
candid inquirers that very little can be known of Him. 
Liberal theology is unwilling to admit this conclusion, 
because it takes away the basis on which it rests—its working 
hypothesis—but it is not able to resist it. With the steadi- 
ness and certainty of fate, this conclusion advances, and the 
time is not far distant when it will be universally admitted. 
Professor James Denney in his latest book, Jesus and the 
Gospel, has faced this question, not in the interest of liberal 
theology, but of orthodoxy, and it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, for liberal theologians to rebut his arguments 
and overthrow his main positions. The very last analysis, 
Professor Denney maintains, which criticism makes of the 
Gospels does not give us the Jesus of liberal theology, but 
the Christ as the Church has all along believed in Him. 
Professor Denney wishes to force the liberal theologian to 
the acceptance of the Christ of the Church, and it must be 


admitted that there is no logical escape from his conclusion, 
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provided the choice is between the Jesus of liberal theology 
and the Christ of the Church. Nowhere in the New Testa- 
ment does the Jesus of liberal theology show Himself. 
What always appears is a Christ believed in and worshipped 
by a community or church. Liberal theology has claimed 
that the nucleus of historic fact was a historical Jesus who 
taught the essence of religion as love to God and man; that 
the stories of portent and miracle and supernatural dogma 
believed by the Church were accretions which grew up around 
this nucleus in the course of time, and that the function of 
criticism was to separate these two. But, as a matter of 
fact, the two cannot be separated ; miracle and supernatural 
dogma are an organic part of the New Testament presenta- 
tion. Go as far back as you like in your investigation, what 
you have at last is a supernatural Christ. Even the Sermon 
on the Mount, on which liberal theology has planted itself 
as on a rock, is full of Christological elements. Nowhere do 
we get back to a historic Jesus. Not only have we not a 
biography of Jesus, we have not the materials out of which 
to make one. ‘The words Jesus is represented as speaking 
were put into His mouth by a community or church who 
worshipped Him. We have no absolute certainty that any 
single saying in the Gospels was uttered in that precise form 
by Jesus. 

Liberal theology, therefore, has run itself into an intellec- 
tual cul de sac. It needs a historical Jesus as the founder of 
Christianity as it conceives it, and cannot find one. Its theory 
of the origin of Christianity—its working hypothesis—has 
broken down, and there is a call for another which will better 
fit the facts. In its search for historical reality it has been 
reduced to what it calls the simple life of Jesus, who taught 
love to God and man and gave a few moral and spiritual 
precepts to the world. It cannot find this “simple Jesus,” 
and consequently has lost itself in a labyrinth from which it 
cannot escape. The whole of the actual story of Jesus in 
the first three Gospels is confined to a few crowded months 
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in the last year of His life. The Johannine Gospel extends 
through to perhaps two or three years. And with the excep- 
tion of the death, burial and resurrection, there is nothing 
of the Jesus of the Gospels in the whole range of apostolic 
literature. The simple Jesus of Liberal Christianity cannot 
be found. 

Embarrassing as is the situation created for us by the 
meagreness of the life-story, it becomes much more strained 
when we pass from the story to the teaching. In the Gospels 
this teaching is embodied in sermon, anecdote, and parable, and 
is most dramatically enforced “in signs and wonders manifold.” 
For the scientific and critical mind of the West in these later 
centuries, the miraculous element so intimately blended with 
the life and teaching creates insurmountable difficulties. But 
for the Oriental mind in the first century of our era, the 
miracle was proof positive. It is not too much to say that in 
the culture conditions then prevailing the Jesus story owed its 
general acceptance far more to the “ wonder” works embodied 
in it than-to those lofty ethical teachings which have increas- 
ingly claimed the intelligence and the conscience of the West. 
When we turn to the other parts of the New Testament, we 
naturally expect to find these noble utterances occupying the 
place of first importance in the teaching of the first preachers 
and missionaries. But the closest and most sympathetic con- 
sideration of the case leaves the candid mind in a state of blank 
astonishment. Hardly the most distant allusion to that teach- 
ing which has fascinated later Christendom can be found in 
apostolic literature. Consider how large a place in the affection 
and conscience of Christendom has been taken by the parables 
of the Prodigal Son, of the Good Shepherd, of the lost piece 
of money, of the wise and foolish virgins, of the Good 
Samaritan. Cut out of modern Christian literature every 
quotation from, or positive reference to the Sermon on the 
Mount, and would there be anything left but a truncated 
mass? Conceive of a modern missionary going to heathen 
people and never once referring to, or quoting from, these 
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priceless and peerless parables, these engaging, these en- 
trancing anecdotes. Yet, on the records before us, this is 
what Paul, Peter, John, and Jamesdo. Even this does not set 
forth the full state of the case. Assume the historicity of 
Paul and the genuineness of the letters attributed to him, and 
then consider the contentions in which the great Apostle was 
engaged. He argued for the freedom of the spirit as opposed 
to the bondage of the letter. Would not his cause have been 
authoritatively and finally decided in his favour had he quoted 
Jesus as saying, “The Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath”? He carried the Gospel to the Gentiles, and 
by so doing created modern Christianity. Would he not have 
effectually silenced the Judaising cavillers if he had quoted the 
great Johannine saying, “ Other sheep I have which are not of 
this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, 
and they shall become one flock, one shepherd”? Why did he 
not quote them? It has always been a puzzle to theologians 
why Paul, the chief apostle, knew so little about the Gospel 
story, the events of which must have taken place in his own 
time. Professor Otto Pfleiderer in his Paulinism says: 
“ We find but few traces of acquaintance with the particulars 
of the life and teaching of Jesus in Paul’s enunciation of His 
doctrine ; only the most prominent events of the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, the death of Christ and His appearance after 
the resurrection, were mentioned by him as historical data” 
(page 1). Paul’s doctrine of Christ is, undeniably, a mystical 
one. His conversion to Christianity was not acquaintance with 
the facts of the Jesus story received from the early apostles, 
but the revelation of the Son in God in him (Gal. i. 16). 
His devotion to Christ is quite independent of any social, 
geographical, and temporary occurrences. If Liberal Chris- 
tianity is right in affirming that the essential things are the 
life and teachings of Jesus, we may well wonder how. little 
Paul troubled himself about them, or about the Gospel story 
generally. The object of his devotion was not the alleged man 
Jesus, but Christ the Son of God, and redemption was effected 
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through the Incarnate Spirit within the hearts of men 
(Gal. iv. 4, 5, 6, 7). 

This creates insurmountable difficulties for both the orthodox 
and the liberal theories. They are inexplicable on the theory 
that Paul knew the Jesus of our Gospels and the sayings we so 
confidently attribute to Him. ‘They compel the conclusions 
(1) that the simple Jesus of liberal theory did not then exist, 
and (2) the creative sayings of the Gospels had not then 
crystallised around a Jesus nucleus. We are therefore justified 
in approaching the problem from an entirely different point 
of view. The orthodox theory has failed: so has the theory 
of liberal theology. Is there a third alternative? If so, let 
us try it and see whether it will do better than the other two. 
If it does, that will be a proof of its truth. 

Suppose we say that Christianity was not “ founded” by 
a single historical person, but was the synthesis of the 
factors that controlled the historical development of the time ; 
that it was no new thing in the world, but the issue of the 
advance of the world for many centuries before the Christian 
era. On this supposition, what we have in Christianity is 
what had been long growing in the world—in Greece, in 
Rome, in Jewry. We have learned that the world was not 
so morally bankrupt in the first century as early Christian 
writers and some modern writers have assumed. The New 
Testament was the product of the age that produced it. The 
movement we call Christianity was not the creation of one 
person or cause, but of many persons and many causes. As 
the truth of Christianity does not depend upon the super- 
naturalism of its origin, so it does not depend upon the 
perfection of its origin. It is of little purpose to discard the 
ordinary supernaturalism of the Church if Jesus be left 
uniquely perfect. We might as well say that He was virgin- 
born and spent his life working miracles. If Jesus is left 
uniquely perfect, it matters little by what method the feat is 
accomplished. The Jesus of liberal theology, whom it pictures 
as the ideal Man, the Founder of Christianity, is no more 
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historical than is the Christ of the Church. The finding of 
the ideal man at the beginning of the development of 
Christianity is nothing but a survival of an outgrown system 
of pseudo-platonic theology. There seems a well-nigh 
irresistible tendency in human nature to regard truth and 
good as the possession of past days only. The great things 
of life, its vision, its prophecy, its times of supreme emotion, 
belong to those vanished years, and thither must we turn for 
our standards and tests of truth and good. But what is this 
but a relic of the old Rousseau idea of perfection in the earliest 
stages of life—an idea long ago expelled from the rest of 
science, but lingering still in theology—to place at the 
beginning of its history the ideals which really arise only in 
the course of its further development. Once it was supposed 
that a perfect book was given from on high, a perfect man 


miraculously created by Almighty fiat, a perfect Church | 


organisation given to the apostles, a perfect human language 
spoken by the angels. Organically connected with these 
notions is the idea of a perfect man at the beginning of 
Christian history as the cause as well as the source of the 
subsequent development. The same motive that placed a 
Garden of Eden at the beginning of man’s life on earth places 
an ideal man at the opening of the Christian development. 
Suppose, then, that we begin with the assumption as a 
working hypothesis that Christianity began, not with a Jesus 
whom the early Christians were endeavouring to imitate, but 
with a Christ whom they worshipped. Suppose it began as 
a cult or worship of Christ. Naturally this cult or community 
would resemble the various cults or clubs which abounded 
all over the Greco-Roman world in the first century and 
before. Dr Samuel Dill in his learned work, Roman Society 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, has shown how ubiquitous 
were such “colleges,” as he calls them, in the empire at the 
time of which he speaks. The bond that united the members 
of these various cults or clubs to one another was a vow of 
service to a certain hero or god; it was under the patronage 
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of this hero or god that the members worked. We have an 
analogy to this in the bond that united the various members 
of the Hellenic and Roman race into one body; the centre of 
unity was the common cult or worship of a tribal deity. The 
lesser cults or associations within the larger one were really 
friendly societies, and were designed for mutual help against 
the approaching tyranny of the state. The protective patron 
or god of each association or club gave the name to it. One 
would be organised under the Saviour-God, Zeus-Soter, as 
its patron, and the members were called Soteriastz ; another 
under Hercules, and were called Heracleistz; others under 
Dionysos, Sarapis, etc., etc. When we read such an invita- 
tion as the following, written on papyri found at Oxyrhynchus, 
dating from the second century, light is thrown on the New 
Testament use of the term Lord as applied to Christ:—- 
“ Chairemon invites you to dine at the table of the Lord Sarapis 

in the Sarapion to-morrow, the 15th, at 9 o’clock,” 
or this: 

“ Antonios, son of Ptolemaios, invites you to dine with him at 

the table of the Lord Sarapis in the house of Claudius Sarapion on 

the 16th, at 9 o’clock.”’ } 

Let us take as a working hypothesis that Christianity began 
as one of these clubs or communities. The God or patron of 
what afterwards became the Christian Church was “ Christos,” 
the Christ, and had the characteristics of the Messiah of the 
Jews. Some of the Christian communities were formed after 
the analogy of the Jewish synagogue, some after the com- 
munistic societies among the Greeks, thus giving rise to the 
disputes between the Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians 
that figure so largely in the New Testament ; but both shared 
in the Messianic hope, and both were modelled after these 
other societies of the time. The relation which the patron 
God in these communities bore to the individual members 
was exactly the relation which Christ is represented as bearing 
to the members of the primitive Church in the Epistles and 


1 New Light on the New Testament, Deissmann, p. 83. 
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Gospels. The Christ-God varied in particulars according to 
the locality in which the community was formed; he took on 
the national traits of the Jew as the Son of Man who was to 
come on the clouds of heaven; of the Greek as the Logos 
dwelling within the soul, enlightening every man that came 
into the world ; of the Roman as the Paraclete who pled with 
God for the members of the community. The existence of 
the community is everywhere assumed in the Epistles and in 
the Gospels, thus showing that the community, and not the 
individual Jesus, was the earlier. The Church or community 
is the court of final appeal in all disputes between the 
members (Matt. xviii. 17), and it is called the visible body of 
the Lord Christ, who is thought of as spirit in the Pauline 
letters (1 Cor. xii. 27). It has frequently been urged by 
liberal theologians as a reason why we should set Paul aside 
in favour of the Gospels, especially the synoptics, that he has 
little to say of Jesus, and is wholly occupied with the Christ. 
And certainly it lies on the surface of his letters that the 
Christ he speaks of so much is not a human person, and does 
not answer in any particular to a human character. Paul 
knows nothing of a teaching Christ; the Christ he knows 
only dies and rises from the dead. What Paul represents 
Christ as doing, no human being could do. He lived zm Paul 
(Gal. ii. 20); He was revealed im Paul (Gal. i. 16); the com- 
munities were “27 Christ” (Gal. i. 22); and his anxiety was 
that Christ be found im the members of the communities 
(Gal. iv. 19). But what is to be specially noted is that the 
Gospels do not represent Christ as a human person any more 
than do the Epistles. Professor Pfleiderer in his Karly 
Christian Conception of Christ, as representing liberal theology, 
and Professor Denney in the book already referred to, as re- 
presenting orthodox theology, have shown that the last 
analysis of both Gospels and Epistles does not give us a 
human Jesus, but a Christ who cannot be described in terms 
of ordinary humanity. In the Fourth Gospel the Christ is 
the Logos who in the beginning was with God and was God, 
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by whom all things were created, in whom was the light and 
life of men (John i. 1). But even in the Gospel which is 
universally admitted was the first—that of Mark—the Christ 
is the Son of God, who is throughout represented as a wonder- 
worker. All this accords with the place the name of Jesus 
would occupy in the Christian communities were they modelled 
after the other communities of the time, but is inconceivable 
as the description of a human teacher by those who were 
endeavouring to follow his instructions. As Sarapis, Dionysos, 
etc., were deities, and were looked upon as deities, so it was 
with Christ. From the very beginning Christ was thus the 
centre of the community ; it was His incarnation or body, and 
at no time was the centre of the community a human person. 
Let it not be said that this position implies the denial that 
Jesus ever existed. It would be the height of folly for anyone 
to make such an assertion. No one can prove a negative, and 
certainly no one can prove a negative such as this. It would 
imply nothing less than the possession of omniscience, and that 
one had searched all through the Greco-Roman world before 
and after the Christian era, and found no Jesus. What is 
maintained is that the picture of the central figure of the 
Gospels is not that of a human being such as Liberal 
Christianity requires ; that what has been frequently urged by 
the believers in the Divinity of Christ, that the figure of the 
Gospels cannot be brought into the human category, is true. 
He never manifests contrition, shows no evidence of the con- 
sciousness of sin, never asks forgiveness either of God or man. 
His attitude and relation to God was something radically 
different from that which, by the very nature of things, is 
possible to us. (See Principal Forsyth in the Expository 
Times for October 1909.) ‘He required of men a faith He 
never exercised. He sees God, knows God, hears God, but 
He never believes in God as He taught and enabled men to do. 
From Him the confession of sin and of faith are alike absent. 
Where we believe, He knew. Revelation was one process for 
Him; it is another for us. We find God in our experience, 
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but God was His. For us God emerges in our self-con- 
sciousness; for Him God was His self-consciousness.” 
All this bears out the contention of Dr James Denney 
in the book already referred to, Jesus and the Gospel, that the 
strictest criticism of the Gospels does not give us a human 
Jesus, but a Divine Christ. Now there may have been a 
human Jesus from which this picture in the Gospels was drawn, 
but what must be clear to everyone, and what is the root idea 
of this paper, is, that the figure of the Gospels, the picture 
drawn, is not the facsimile of any human being. What is 
called the human features of the Gospel story may be pointed 
out, how Jesus walked the cornfields with His disciples, how 
He blessed little children. Yes, but no human being in any 
cornfield ever talked as Jesus is represented as doing. “I say 
unto you that in this place is One greater than the Temple. 
. .. The Son of Man is Lord even of the Sabbath day.” 
The Gospel of John has been set aside because the utterances 
put into the mouth of Jesus, “‘ I am the Bread of Life. I am 
the Door; I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life. No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me,” could not have been 
spoken by a human being. ‘They are, it is maintained, the 
utterances of the Logos, the Eternal Word of God. A similar 
conclusion must be drawn from the utterance in the cornfield. 
How human, again, it is said, is the blessing of little children ; 
but is the saying, ‘“ Whosoever shall receive one such little 
child in my name receiveth me, and whosoever receiveth me, 
receiveth not me but Him that sent me,” human? Can we 
conceive of any man saying it? It belongs to the same 
category as the utterance of the Fourth Gospel, “He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” And if it be urged that 
these are speculations about Jesus which arose very early, and 
that they have hidden the simple features of the Man of 
Nazareth from the gaze of men for nineteen hundred years, 
until modern criticism has succeeded in lifting the veil, the 
answer is obvious: Jesus could not have been what Liberal 
Christianity affirms of Him to be so easily hidden. It would 
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prove modern criticism greater than He, in that it has done 
what He could not do, reveal Himself to the world. 

It is very significant that the first official notice of the 
Christians which we have—the letter of Pliny the Younger to 
the Emperor Trajan, which dates from 103-5 a.p.—states that 
the Christians sang antiphons to Christ “as to a God,” thus 
proving that this cultured Roman looked upon the Christian 
community, which was the germ of the Christian Church, as 
one of the religio-social associations so prevalent at the time in 
the Greco-Roman world. If the fundamental principle of 
Liberal Christianity were correct, that the movement began 
with a human individual, then we would naturally expect that 
traces of this would appear in the New Testament ; but instead 
of this being the case, throughout the whole Christian literature, 
from the very first, it is Christ as a God who is the centre 
of the community. Community after community arose in 
various localities and called themselves after Him and united 
in honour of Him. It is difficult to understand how it could 
have come about that hymns were sung to Him, how He could 
have been worshipped, how there could have been in the 
Christian communities a “table of the Lord,” if the origin of 
the movement had been a human person. But if the move- 
ment began with a community formed after the model of the 
communistic clubs of the time, all of which had a “table of 
the Lord,” all of which sang hymns to their patron deity, all 
of which worshipped this deity, then these features of the 
early Church become the most natural things in the world. 
The first idea of Christ in the Christian Church thus was not 
that of a human teacher, but of a protective deity, just as 
Attis was the protective deity of many of the Lydo-Phrygian 
associations, just as Hercules was the protective deity of the 
Heracleiste, or Serapis of those who took Serapis as their 
patron God. The oldest figure in the catacombs, again, was 
not that of a teacher of truth, but of a good shepherd, who 
was looked upon, not as we would expect a human founder of 
a religion would be looked upon, who taught certain religious 
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doctrines and founded the religion, but as lord and protector 
of the dead, an entirely superhuman person, just as Hades was 
looked upon among the Greeks as the shepherd of the dead 
and kind host of the under-world. What afterwards became 
the Christian Church was originally a community organised 
around the worship of Christ. The primitive idea of Christ 
was not that of a human teacher, but of a Divine being who 
was worshipped by this community or sect,—the Vine of 
which the members of the community are branches; the soul 
of which the community is the incarnation; the head of 
which the individuals of the community are the members. 
It may very well be that thoughtful readers may find a 
difficulty in the fact that alike in Gospel and Epistle such 
phrases as “Jesus Christ,” “the Lord Jesus,” “the Lord 
Christ,” “our Lord, Jesus Christ,” frequently occur. The 
difficulty is one which leads to the very heart of Christian 
theology, and though the passing of Jesus into Christ is one 
of the most obscure processes in the evolution of early 
Christianity, we are not left without some clues to the enigma. 
The difference between the two words “Jesus” and “Christ” 
will be remembered. The first is a proper name common 
enough in one or other of its forms in the Palestine of that 
period. The other is a titular phrase, the symbol of Jewish 
Messianic hopes. But a suffering Messiah was one form of 
the ideal, and in order to suffer it was necessary that the 
“Lord Christ” should become human. The suffering God 
in human form is found in nearly all the ancient religions of 
the world, and this conception was the centre of the numerous 
“Mysteries” and “Passion Plays” which abounded in the 
Greco-Roman world when the Christian theory was growing 
and the Christian writings were being formed into a canon. 
The story of a Jesus who had been put to death was 
current after the destruction of the Temple, and it may very 
well be that here we have one clue to the passage of Jesus 
into Christ. Here, then, is the significance of Jesus in the 
Christian story. Around the dim and meagre outlines of a 
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slain Jesus the mythologising faculty wreathed a garland of 
glory containing elements from Jewish materialism, Greek 
philosophy, Oriental cults of dying and rising Saviour-Gods, 
and the prevalent Roman Emperor worship. Transfigured and 
glorified into Jesus Christ, the ideal became the centre of a cult. 

It may well be asked, if this be so, why did not this 
community perish as the others it resembled perished? Why 
did this particular community live on and become the Christian 
Church of the future? To answer this question we may ask 
another. Why did the worship or cult of Yahveh survive in 
the early history of Israel and become Judaism, while the 
cults of the surrounding nations — Moab and Amon and 
Philistia—passed away? ‘The answer is simple. When Moses 
made the worship of Yahveh the centre of life for the hitherto 
nomadic tribes of Israel, he joined with that worship certain 
moral elements which have come down to us as the Ten 
Commandments, and these were at once the preserving salt 
and the germs of future growth. It would have been difficult, 
if not impossible, for anyone at the time to distinguish between 
Yahvehism and any other of the cults of the Semitic tribes. 
Outwardly they were much alike, the only difference was that 
the former contained what the latter lacked—a moral force 
which held the promise and potency of the future. So it was 
with the cult of Christos. From the description given in the 
twelfth chapter of 1st Corinthians of the meeting at the 
Table of the Lord of those who united in the name of 
Christos, there were not wanting the excesses common at the 
tables of the heathen. Anyone who could have looked in 
upon these various communities would probably not have 
been able to say how one differed from the other, but we can 
see now that from the first it contained moral and spiritual 
elements which were destined to lift it above all the others, 
and make it the basis of a new social order. 

As the Christ of the New Testament is not a human 
person, but a Divine Saviour, the Son of God, the Conqueror 


of Death and Satan, the Worker of Miracles, the Giver of 
Vout. VIII.—No. 2. 21 
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Life, and the Revealer of Immortality, so the essence of 
Christianity is no mere message of love to God and man 
delivered by a human teacher, it is what the Christian Church 
has all along declared it to be, a drama of redemption: its 
essential principle lies in the death and resurrection of the 
Christ. The Pauline Gospel is not the declaration of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, it is the story 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures and 
that He was buried and rose again the third day according to 
the Scriptures (1st Cor. xv. 3-4). And not the least of the 
advantages of the view of the origin of Christianity above 
outlined is that it restores to us the creed of Christendom 
spiritualised and glorified. Liberal Christianity is a radical 
departure from the creed of Christendom. It substitutes 
what it calls the “religion of Jesus” for the “Gospel of 
Christ.” At this point specially does Christianity join itself on 
to the communities after which it was modelled. There was 
no story so widespread in the Graeco-Roman world as the story 
of the dying and rising God. It lay at the root of the ancient 
mysteries. It was originally a nature myth, and arose from 
man’s yearly experience of the withering of vegetation in 
autumn and winter, and its revival in spring. We have 
already learned that not one feature of the story of Christ 
that is told in the New Testament is original with it—-the 
angelic annunciation, the virgin birth, the wondrous childhood, 
the meeting of the evil power of the universe face to face in 
temptation, the struggling and fighting for self-mastery and 
winning self-conquest, the going forth to conquer all the evil 
forces of the world, His being put to death as a sacrifice to the 
principle of evil, the miraculous resurrection escaping the bonds 
of death, then the ascent to heaven, to be speedily followed by 
His second advent to earth to reign over both the living 
and the dead in a perfected kingdom of God on earth—all 
this is hundreds, it may be thousands, of years older than 
Christianity. This fact ought to convince us that we are 
here not in the presence of historical fact, but of one of those 
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wonder-stories that the world has repeated over and over 
again—a world-wide myth which has been the common 
property of all peoples from the very childhood of the race. 
The old nature-myth of the dying and rising God found in the 
Christ-story a human, ethical, and social expression. When 
we read in the New Testament of the Christ being im the 
communities, and the communities being in Christ, the 
meaning is that the crucified and resuscitated God had become 
the soul, the life-principle, and the spiritual force of the new 
society. How far the actual history of one who was crucified 
was connected with this belief of the early Church we shall 
probably never be able to tell, There were many Messiahs 
crucified among the Jews at the beginning of our era and 
before. What is plain is that the death and resurrection on 
which the early Church fixed its faith was not that of a human 
teacher merely, but of a God. That certainly was the faith 
of those who wrote the New Testament, both Gospels and 
Epistles, as it has been the faith of the Christian Church all 
through the Christian centuries. 

What, then, is the result? Isa story of no value to the 
world unless it be historically true? Is the story of the death 
and resurrection of Christ of no value, because it is not the 
story of a human being, but of a God? That would prove a 
very superficial and shallow way of thinking. It would not 
look deep into the nature of the human heart, nor take the 
trouble to learn what are the conditions of human thought, 
nor what are the lines along which the religions of the world 
progress. Ideal truth has played quite as important a part in 
the development of humanity as truth of history. 

An ideal brings us nearer the reality than the actual fact 
does ; it is superior, not contrary, to the actual fact ; it is truer 
than the fact itself, for it is the fact purified and transformed. 
Very dear to the human heart, therefore, are all its poetic, ideal 
things. Mankind will forget a simple fact, but will hold fast 
to anything that touches the inner soul of things. Let any- 
thing be ideal and it is at once immortal. Ideas that touch 
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only the intellect fade, but all that touches the soul passes 
away more slowly, if ever it fades. The highest form of 
thought is imaginative. The finest form in which truth can 
be embodied or taught is poetry, and the myth is the un- 
conscious poetry of the human heart uttering truths too 
subtle for the mind to grasp. Poetry is the natural speech of 
religion. The literal truth of religion is unutterable, and its 
loftiest teachings are as symbolic as the popular legend. The 
true plane of religion is subjective and spiritual, not objective 
and physical. Emerson aptly expresses this great truth : 
‘“‘ Ever the Rock of Ages melts 
Into the mineral air, 


To be the quarry whence to build 
Thought and its mansions fair.” 


We have learned this lesson as regards the Old Testament. 
What we need to do is to carry this method forward to the 
drama of redemption we have in Gospel and Epistle. It will 
not be possible to treat the Old Testament as symbol or 
allegory and still continue to treat the New Testament as 
historical and literal We may do so for a while, but by 
and by the inherent logic of developing human thought will 
assert itself. Ifthe story of the Fall, which made redemption 
necessary, be drama or allegory, the story of Redemption, its 
consequent and complement, must be drama or allegory 
likewise. As a matter of fact, all schools of thought, con- 
servative and liberal, are convinced of the folly of making 
the Fall a historical fact external to the soul: by and by all 
must be convinced that it is equally foolish to make the 
coming of the Deliverer a historical fact external to the soul. 
If, in the one, we have spiritual history, we must have spiritual 
history in the other. The Saviour of man must be within 
man, and sin must be crushed and subjugated by the rising 
up within him of the divine element which must be his true 
Redeemer. This is implicitly recognised, though not explicitly 
acknowledged by all Christians: all quote with approval the 
German mystic: 
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“ Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
If He’s not born in thee, thy soul is all forlorn ; 
The Cross of Golgotha thou lookest to in vain, 
Unless within thyself it be set up again.” 


Indeed, in all ages of the Church, and in all branches of 
it, it has been taught that historical faith is not vital faith. 
What signifies the birth of Jesus if the Christ be not born 
within the soul? What signifies the life of Jesus if the 
Christ-life be not reproduced in the life of the Christian ? 
What signifies the death of Jesus if the soul does not die to 
sin? And what signifies the resurrection of Jesus if the soul 
does not rise from the grave of selfishness into newness of life ? 

What is needed is not the discarding of the symbolism 
of the ages—the death and resurrection of Christ. In that 
symbolism, as it is set forth in the mysteries and dogmas of 
the Catholic Church, Christianity has its fullest and most 
perfect expression. We do not need a new theology so 
much as we need a truer interpretation of the theology which 
from the beginning has been the creed of Christendom. No 
new Gospel is necessary or possible, but a new interpretation 
of the old Gospel. Behind all the symbols and forms and 
dogmas of the past, which the present is criticising, are visions 
of eternal beauty and truth which the world will never out- 
grow. The gross elements of these symbols appeal to the 
superstitious and the unthinking; to the spiritual they are 
but the outward and visible signs of that which is eternal, 
and, of necessity, inward and spiritual. The new religion—the 
religion of the future—will be the religion of the past purified 
and glorified—a religion able to communicate a subtle trans- 
forming power, which is the life of our life, the soul of our 
soul. The Christian drama of Redemption—the story of the 
dying and rising God—expresses the deepest truth of life, 
“Die to live.” It has been foreshadowed in the myths of 
all religions. It is a truth no progress will outgrow. It is 
independent of all history, because above history. The story 
of the crucifixion, burial, and resurrection of Christ is the 
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story of the soul’s progress, the story of its triumph over 
sin and death, repeated in every age of the world’s history, 
and enacted to-day among ourselves. It symbolises the idea 
that is at the root of all religions, and seems involved in 
creation itself—the idea of sacrifice. All the great religions 
have taught that creation began by an act of sacrifice. The 
law of sacrifice lies at the root of evolution and alone makes 
it intelligible. This idea is indicated in the New Testament 
by the phrase, “The Lamb slain from the foundations of the 
world.” ‘This sacrifice is perpetual ; it is the life by which 
the universe is ever becoming ; the individual finding his own 
highest good in the good of the whole ; the realisation of the 
oneness of the individual self with God, or the Universal Self. 

It has been assumed by Liberal Christianity that the body 
of teaching culled from the synoptic Gospels, and labelled 
the “ Teachings of Jesus,” expresses what is vital in religion, 
that the last and best expression of Christianity is the one 
formula, “love to God and man,” which has prominence in 
that teaching, and that in this one summary all the dogmas 
and creeds, as well as the forms and ceremonies of the Church, 
have disappeared. But is this assumption well founded? No 
doubt the ideal of the kingdom of heaven which we find in 
that teaching, and the transformation of the inner life there 
insisted upon, is a genuine and a vital part of religion. But it 
is by no means the whole of what is vital in it, nor is it the 
most vital part of the Christian religion. It is an incomplete 
and therefore inadequate religious ideal, because it is not 
applicable to all times, and will not meet all needs. What 
the Church has insisted on all through the centuries in its 
doctrines of Incarnation and Atonement is far more central, 
far more vital to the religious life, or to a true religious ideal. 
The instinct of the early Church as it is expressed in the 
Epistles and Gospels too, when rightly interpreted, which 
emphasises the death of its Master and Lord, was a pro- 
foundly true one. The main body of the Church has ever 
remained faithful to this instinct, and its opposition to all 
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liberal sects that tried to shift the emphasis to the life of one 
Man whom they would make the Exemplar of all the world 
and the Leader of the future of humanity, is a part of that 
same instinct. ‘The heresy or error of these sects lies in 
their failure to see that the Drama of Redemption—the story 
of the dying and rising God—round which are grouped the 
most solemn doctrines of every one of the world’s religions— 
is taught in the synoptic Gospels, as the late Master of Balliol 
expressed it, “in the simple characters of human action and 
human suffering, human love contending with human hate 
and overcoming it by its deepest strength and self-consistency,” 
no less than in the Epistles and in the creeds of the Church, 
where, to use the words of the same great teacher (7'he 
Evolution of Religion, vol. ii. p. 195), it “is lifted into the 
region of universal thought, and expressed in the large letters 
of a comprehensive theory of God’s dealings with the world 
and with man.” 

It was a favourite idea of the late Dr Dale of Birmingham 
that the true and full Christian Gospel was not found in the 
parables or precepts of the synoptic Gospels, but in the 
Epistles. Here we see the truth of his contention. It is 
only in the light of the doctrines of the Epistles—of Incarna- 
tion, Atonement, Resurrection—the Dying and Rising God— 
that the life portrayed in the synoptic Gospels and in the 
teaching put into the mouth of the Master can be seen in their 
most genuine significance. Properly read, there is no contradic- 
tion between Gospel and Epistle, as Liberal Christianity has 
more than implied in its repeated cry of “ Back to Jesus.” In 
both the idea of sacrifice, which lies at the root of all religion, 
* Die to live,” is made central: in the one in the picture of a 
human life; in the other in a Weltanschauung. Hence the 
early Church is represented as sorrowing over its lost Master, 
as worshipping a suffering Christ, and as seeing Him, at the 
same time, as a glorified Lord. It is the old, old story of the 
Dying and Rising God that is told in the New Testament. 
It is a story far truer than if it were literally and historically 
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true, just as the stories of the Eden and the Fall are far truer 
than if they were literal history, because they are true of every 
life. The early Church said: “God suffered and died and 
rose from the dead for us men and for our salvation,” and 
what it said was truer than those early believers knew—that is 
to say, the forms in which their religious imagination realised 
this truth for themselves, and represented it to others, were 
transient, but the truth of which these forms were symbols 
was eternal. 

And the same may be said of the forms in which the Church 
has clothed its doctrines of Incarnation, Atonement, and Resur- 
rection: they are all transient; but the truth that God died 
and rises, that God expresses Himself in human life, and 
triumphs over the limitations of humanity, that all human 
sorrow is God’s sorrow, that all human experiences are God’s 
experiences, that all human aspirations are upreachings of the 
Divine with the Soul of man to win him through the triumph 
over evil to unity with Himself, and that the fulfilment of the 
purpose of our existence is due to the death and triumph of 
God Himself in man—all this is vital and eternal truth, God 
in Man growing, sorrowing, toiling, groping His way back to 
Himself. Something of this growing, giving, toiling God, 
humanity must be to win its full redemption. This is the 
drama of human life, the purpose of the ages. And as the 
Christ is represented as ascending into heaven and sitting 
down at the right hand of the Most High God, so the soul of 
man may pass to a greater height than the consciousness of 
his own divine nature and destiny; he may pass up through 
the potentialities of life in every form into that Infinite that 
transcends them all. His higher consciousness will be no 
longer that of being a part of an evolving, divine world, a 
toiling, travailing, divine humanity, but of being One with 
the Eternal, having reached the grand finale or dénouement 


of the Divine drama. 
K. C. ANDERSON. 
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ORTHODOXY, HETERODOXY, HERESY, 
AND FREEDOM. 


Tue Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Hackney College. 


Orruopoxy, Heterodoxy, and Heresy are three terms which 
are commonly used in the loosest way, with an amount of 
mischief proportionate, as usual, to the vagueness of the 
suggestion ; for malaria does more harm than bullets. And it 
may not be without its uses to ask with some care what we 
mean when we employ such words. 

| Orthodoxy, it should be noted at the outset, is an entirely 
| theological term. It is not religious. It therefore conveys 
nothing about the faith of any man or church, but only about 
their creed. It envisages religion entirely under the aspect of 
truths rather than powers. 

In the next place, it concerns the whole field of theology 
without much perspective ; and it is apt to pay little heed to 
the distinction between primary theology and secondary, 
between (as some put it) revelation and theology, between 
those truths which are postulates of the classic Christian 
experience, and those that are corollaries of it. 

And in the third place, it has no meaning where a definite 
standard of belief is not accepted. In a church where no 
creed or confession is formally imposed the word has no sense, 
and it is mostly only a source of loose prejudice, or its weapon. 
That a man be orthodox implies two things—first, that he 


has set his seal to a statement of belief; and second, that the 
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chief object of his thought is to depart the very least possible 
from the amount of belief so subscribed. It is really a 
quantitative idea, and its object is the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the symbol which is regarded as embodying the 
final authority of intellectual tradition in religious matters. 
It follows that in a communion which has no formal creed 
the word is meaningless except as a vague conversationalism ; 
and no serious writer should use it as a description of another 
in that communion. It is mere popular journalese. 

The opposite of Orthodoxy is not Heresy, but Heterodoxy. 
This also is meaningless apart from an explicit and accepted 
creed or confession. It implies the recognition of some 
symbol for the Church to which the man belongs. But he 
takes an attitude to it different from that of orthodoxy. If 
the orthodox treatment of the confession is quantitative, the 
heterodox is qualitative. Its object is not to preserve the 
largest possible quantum of belief, but to cherish the propor- 
tion of faith ; and in its interest even to practise a reduction of 
belief to the truths of distinctive substance and creative power 
in the religion concerned. It has a positive core and a flexible 
casing. It takes a free attitude towards the particulars of the 
symbol, to what may be called the secondary theology, because 
of its firm position on the primary, essential, and distinctive 
theology. ‘The heterodox man accepts the authority of his 
church’s standard so long as he is an officer or beneficiary of 
that church. But he finds the authority to centre in the 
positive and creative articles of the standard; and he feels 
he may sit loose to many of the details and inferences in it, 
so long as he does not adopt, in regard to these, a method 
or principle destructive of the central doctrines he owns. 
Heterodoxy, therefore, means that a man keeps not only the 
spirit of Christianity (as the mindless phrase goes), but the 
doctrines which give Christianity its specific mark as a 
positive religion. The heterodox man must still be a theo- 
logian ; it is on the basis of certain theological beliefs that he 
can be free in respect to certain others with a different place 
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and value. For instance, if he is fixed in the grace of God 
by an atoning Cross, he may depart from current views as to 
the necessity, for that supreme thing, of our Lord’s miraculous 
birth. And it is only if he has a right to such freedom through 
such fixities that he honestly remains in the Church, to reform 
its statement of faith from time to time, and to renovate its 
aspect to the age. 

When we come to deal with Heresy we are in a different 
context, and the liberating fixities disappear. The root of the 
freedom is there not redemption but evolution, not a super- 
natural release but a natural, rational, and enlarging liberty. 
The condition of both orthodoxy and heterodoxy is a definite 
Church symbol. But the antithesis of heresy is the Gospel. 
Like heterodoxy heresy is a departure from orthodoxy; but 
it is not heresy till it is much more, till it is incompatible 
with the central principle that makes Christianity Christian, 
i.e. with the principle of holy love acting as grace to sin in 
Christ’s cross. Heresy is any view of Christianity which 
destroys in principle (whether in intention or not) the 
Church’s saving faith, its religion, and not simply its theology 
Heterodoxy does not place a man outside the Church ; heresy 
does. It breaks the evangelical succession which is the red 
thread of honour even in Catholicism. The opposite of 
heretical is not orthodox but evangelical. Heterodoxy may 
fairly demand not only patience from the Church, but atten- 
tion. It has a footing and a right in the Church which is, 
indeed, the only condition of the reform of belief from 
within. But heresy, when it knows enough to know itself as 
heresy, has no such right. To deny eternal punishment is hetero- 
dox; to deny a personal future is heretical. ‘To regard the death 
of Christ but as the great object-lesson of God’s mercy is 
heterodox, but it is heretical to treat it as a mere martyrdom 
otiose to Christ’s person and mission. ‘To deny the Virgin Birth 
is heterodox; but to deny the Incarnation is heretical. To 
deny a physical resurrection is heterodox; but to deny that 
the earthly Jesus lives on as Christ in a personal and royal 
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identity accessible to His Church is heretical. Anyone who 
adopts that denial would seem to place himself outside the 
Gospel, and in the result to set up another religion. He is 
therefore in a false position in the Christian Church; he has 
parted, not with a passing form of Christianity, but with its 
essence. As the man also does who replaces redemption by 
evolution, and treats sin as a thing to be outgrown rather than 
forgiven, to be educated out of a man rather than justified and 
sanctified out of him. The same is true when we look to the 
right instead of to the left. The Papacy is not a heterodoxy 
but a heresy. And it is quite as impossible that it should live 
in the same house with evangelical faith as that the rationalism 
should whose last standard is cosmic, and not historic, pistic, 
and experimental. ‘To make the Pope the vicar of Christ is 
as heretical as it is to make an idealist philosophy Christ’s 
goal, measure, and critic. 

Heresy, therefore, is in a sense a more religious term than 
heterodoxy. It means a rival religion which in the long run 
makes Christianity impossible. It destroys in due course 
practical Christianity—in the chief Christian sense of practical, 
viz. experimental. It destroys the practical end of the Church. 
It is not always easy to define heresy, since it departs not 
from a fixed creed but from a positive faith. And it is best 
left, in most cases, to the honour of sincere individuals under 
their informed conscience to take the action it entails. But 
we can at least note that in fact and history certain views 
of Christ and His work produce the uniform effect, when time 
is given them, of destroying experimental and missionary 
religion. ‘Those who reach these views may identify them- 
selves to good purpose with social and political reforms, 
where to kindle men is easy work; but if they do not secede 
from the Church and honestly take up the position of protest 
and criticism, they may remain there only to dry up upon its 
surface, and to settle into a kind of lichen, with an interest and 
even a beauty of its own, but without more than a mechanical 
connection with the body on which it lives. 
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The distinction between heterodoxy and heresy has thus a 
special utility for the sensitive conscience which finds itself 
in a painful position. It helps a preacher to decide without 
narrow scrupulosity when he has passed the line which obliges 
him in honour to restore his trust to the hands of the Church 
that gave it, and either to seek re-election or to retire. And 
it enables him more clearly and worthily to adjust his relations 
to the body he belongs to and whose credit he uses. 

If the Church is to survive, the Church in all the churches 
must regain a large and generous evangelical solidarity. For no 
Church unity can be welded merely by the pressure of its en- 
vironment, by the utilitarian need of cohesion in the face of 
social and moral ills. Such is the nature of the Church that 
its unity is possible only by the internal energy of the creative 
redemption that gave it birth; in a word, by the Holy Ghost. 
But as this evangelical solidarity comes to have its due effect 
through all the sects, the heretics (in the precise sense of that 
word) will become the true sectaries. For the heretical spirit 
is sectarian in its nature—sectarian and aristocratic. It is a 
gnosis. And the genius of gnosis is that of a sect or aristoc- 
racy of culture. The real democratic and universal element is 
positive faith; which has its /ocus in conscience as man’s most 
human and universal part, and which ranges every man in his 
own gracious order and place, and does not appeal simply to 
the pneumatics, psychics, or illuminates naturally so selected 
and disposed. All gnosis claims to be broad ; and the religion 
which desires to be broad before all else will resent its descrip- 
tion as sectarian. But Christ was deep before He was broad ; 
and rational religion tends always to secure its breadth at the 
cost of other features, at the cost of that fulness, four square 
every way, which is the mark of the city of God. As a matter 
of fact, it is not the comprehensive Church but the universal, 
the Catholic, that is the missionary Church; and breadth of 
creed, left to itself, tends to reduction of effort in the long run. 

Heresy, it is here contended, only describes such a depar- 
ture from the common faith as threatens the Church’s life as a 
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Church. Such views are sectarian by the very definition. They 
imperil the Church not simply by aggressive, self-willed, or 
incompetent methods—these are more or less accidental, and 
often idiosyncratic,—but in principle, because they destroy the 
truth and deny the power which makes the Church a Church. 
Variation is not heresy until it delivers a mortal stroke. And 
by a mortal stroke we do not now, of course, mean mortal for 
the souls of individual heretics and charged with their future 
perdition. We mean mortal for the Church’s Gospel and life, 
and therefore for the prospects of it in the world; therefore 
also indirectly mortal for future souls by their privation of 
saving good. That alone is heresy whose effect kills the 
Church’s specific life and sets up in its place some religious 
association not the Church—not the pillar of evangelical truth. 
It cannot be denied that there are forms of religious belief 
claiming to be Christian which destroy the Church and reduce 
it to a mere association. There are dying churches now that 
bear witness to the fact. And for their plight we surmise 
all sorts of inferior causes, and we tinker at symptoms, and 
appoint officials to stir up the people, or to watch the dykes 
and stop leakage; whereas the plague is creeping paralysis, 
through the central loss of an evangelical faith and of a new 
creation out of the chaotic world. The soul of deadly heresy 
is the denial of the essential distinction between the Church 
and the world; or it may take the form of reducing the dis- 
tinction to a mere division between church-goers and world- 
lings. But, centrally defined, it is the denial of the distinction 
between the Word and the world, between revelation and 
thought, between the kingdom of God and the social Utopia. 
It really is the paganising of the Church, its reduction to a 
school or a home (according as we take the way of religionising 
the natural reason or the natural affections). It reduces Chris- 
tianity to one religion among many, with no absolute per- 
manence or finality, and no issue of eternal life or death. Its 
programme is reality, more reality, but its principle is the 
Humanism, i.e. the subjectivism which destroys reality. 
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Religion is then but a special form of the human conscious- 
ness of the infinite world, a value subjective but not positive, 
psychological but not theological. It is but the spiritual 
choragus of the race. And apostles, prophets, are but the 
fuglemen of the spirituality of mankind. They are great 
figures thrown up rather than sent down. 

In a word, the worst heresy is the denial that any heresy is 
possible ; it is only approximation, greater or less, to truth. 

It is clear that there arise here—out of such efforts as I 
have been making to be clear about terms—questions, hard 
but grave, about the place of freedom in the testimony of a 
church. Is any form of the Church there in order to give 
the utmost freedom to every variety of religious opinion ? 
If not, where is that freedom to have its limits ? 

I suppose all but intellectual anarchists would hold that 
freedom is a secondary interest of the Church, and its first 
interest is a positive and generous gospel. Most reason- 
able people would hold that there is a point beyond which 
a church cannot go and remain a church. And a great 
many would hold that at the present chaotic hour it is 
more necessary that the Church and its representatives 
should take a positive line and give a constructive lead than 
that they should abet and champion the utmost freedom of 
view and expression. It is far from easy, and often impossible, 
to draw a strict line where freedom should end as dissolving 
truth and dissipating life. But at least it is a reasonable 
demand by the public upon the organs of a religion which 
makes such claims as Christianity and the Church do that they 
should give a clear lead on the positive line. Since the chief 
end of the Church is not comprehension but redemption, it 
is to every one’s interest that we should seek to be as explicit 
as possible on the few greatest issues. The agnostic has as 
great an interest as any that the Christian issue should be 
quite clear, and that it should not mislead him into gratuitous 
denials and protests. Earnest belief and earnest unbelief are at 
one in a wholesome impatience of bland nebulosity, muddled 
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charity, and unchartered freedom in the last matters of reality 
and destiny. ‘The essential question of the Church at least, 
however it may be with the public,-is not, How far may we 
go? but, Where must we rally 2? Apart from what the Church 
feels as its own gospel and proposes as its own end, men out- 
side ask orientation and guidance. ‘They will respect more a 
guide who is not to their mind than a guide that has no mind, 
or none luminous. There is a whole class of men who, if they 
are reviewing a mischievous book, for instance, neither tell us its 
exact position nor express their own, but give us a few chapter- 
headings and say something nice about the tone, the spirit, the 
earnestness of the man, and his excellent form. They say they 
have faith in truth’s power to make its own way and vanquish 
error. Or they do what is sometimes worse, and place the man’s 
views sympathetically and uncritically before a bewildered 
public and bid it make up its own mind. That is not an edu- 
cation in liberty; it is mere lazssez faire. And it is all wrong 
in the agent of a Church with a positive word and a teach- 
ing commission. It is true that Christian people have in the 
past been a great deal too free and ignorant in throwing about 
charges of heresy. But it is just as ignorant and it is falsely free 
to deny that such a thing exists or that it has any danger so long 
as we preserve the note of affectional charity, of bemused rather 
than principled tolerance, and of facile readiness to discuss 
everything and receive everybody. Faith, and not charity, is 
the foundation of Christianity. And faith is not dispassionate, 
not impartial. And in this region truth owes much to conflict 
and its shrewd warriors. Let us drop the animus connected 
with heresy (which is a legacy from the early age when heresy 
was supposed to be inspired by the devil); and let us drop its 
penalties (which date from the time when the identification of 
Church and State led it to be treated as political revolution and 
treason); but how can the warfare be dropped? The great body 
of the Church’s truth has grown, as it must still grow, through a 
long series of conflicts with heresy ; with attempts not simply to 
express variation, but to impose upon the evangelical message 
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cosmic principles from without ; with attempts, not to give the 
Gospel rational expression, but to trim and license the Gospel 
by rational standards. And the growth has taken place partly 
by assimilation of certain of these elements, but partly (and 
chiefly) by repudiation. Now we are at the end of an age—the 
age of assimilation. It has gone so far that the all - potent 
differentia of Christ is losing its identity in the effusiveness of our 
intellectual hospitality, and thousands are absolutely bewildered 
intellectually and morally. The time has come in circle for 
the more positive action. If Christianity is to escape the 
erasure of its own personality in mental complaisance it must 
be more critical of what culture offers it, and critical according 
to its own positive spiritual principles. It must now be more 
concerned to subdue than to absorb its environment. It must 
have the courage to concentrate at the cost of being called 
narrow, and to be positive careless of being called dogmatic. 
It must not be afraid to treat as heretical and formidable a 
religiosity whose viscous principles are clearly fatal to the 
power of its own Gospel. And, above all, it must be bold 
enough to have a gospel of its own, and an experience of 
personal grace, behind which no rational considerations can go. 
The rationality of the world is much, but its reality is more. 
And it is not the rational that is the real, but the good, the 
good and holy will. And there is none good in the great 
sense save only the gracious God in Christ, and those to 
whom that Christ reveals Him. 

It makes all the difference whether we begin, as the 
Church does, with positive and creative truth in incessant 
expansion ; or, as the world does, with a native freedom which 
has to accept certain convenient limitations. ‘These represent 
two totally different views of the world ; and, when pressed toe 
their extreme, two different religions. 

P. T. FORSYTH. 
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AN EVANGELICAL LAYMAN. 


THERE is no question but that the Low Church or Protestant 
or Evangelical Party in the Church of England (call it what 
you will) is, at the present time, in a parlous state. It used 
to be the Church; a great many people still think it ought 
to be the Church; and yet it is quietly but decidedly being 
squeezed out of the Church. The stars in their courses seem 
to fight against it, and so—very often—do the bishops in their 
dioceses. Its particular societies, such as the Church Associa- 
tion, are as active as ever. ‘They pour out literature which is 
unanswerable, but nobody reads it except their own supporters, 
and nobody takes the trouble to attempt an answer. Every 
year they produce statistics showing that, in spite of all they 
do, Anglo-Catholicism has made steady progress. The old- 
fashioned Churchman, if he lives in a town, has to go farther 
and farther afield before he can find a church in which the 
worship and the doctrine are what he was trained to believe in 
in the days of his youth; and if he lives in the country, he is 
often practically excommunicated. Some of his class are old 
enough to have built, or helped to build, schools in which the 
Reformation doctrines were taught, and have seen them appro- 
priated to the teaching of something hardly distinguishable 
from Roman Catholicism, under the auspices of a parish priest 
who declaims loudly against certain Government proposals as 
involving a violation of trust. Others have built or helped 


to build churches, who, if they had known to what kind of 
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religion they would eventually be given up, would as soon 
have thought of building a mosque or a synagogue. ‘Their 
children, when they leave the paternal roof, are as likely as 
not to find themselves among Anglo-Catholic surroundings, 
and to slide into Anglo-Catholicism. How are they to know? 
It is all “Church of England,” and one does not wish to 
unsettle their hardly-formed religious convictions by harping 
on differences of doctrine. 

It is not proposed to discuss here which of the two parties 
in the Church is right and which is wrong. All we affirm is 
that two widely different religions are at present in action 
within the limits of the Establishment ; that believers in the 
one are being unfairly treated by believers in the other, and 
that the position is unbearable. No one can honestly suggest 
that the doctrines and practices in dispute are unimportant ; 
for one party has thought them serious enough to institute 
legal proceedings about them, and members of the other 
have preferred imprisonment and deprivation to abandonment 
of them. 

Not so long ago, when the Ritualists were less powerful, 
they used to say: “ Let us alone; that is all we ask. We are 
harmless creatures. There is room for all of us within the 
ample bosom of the Church of England. Do not let us be 
too narrow. Let us work side by side with you for the 
extension of Christ’s kingdom.” A very good example of 
this sort of language will be found in an article by Canon 
Perry in The Nineteenth Century of September 1889; that 
was when the camel was in process of getting his nose into 
the Church tent. Twenty years later we find him edging out 
the long-established occupant. Legally, the position of the 
long-established occupant is as strong as ever. No one 
prosecutes him, no one formally excommunicates him—no 
one can, for the simple reason that he observes the laws of 
the Church—yet church after church is practically closed to 
him because the Church is becoming the Church of a narrow 
party, and to its views all others must conform. ‘There is still 
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talk of the generous comprehensiveness of the English Church, 
but in a very large number of parishes it is a dead letter. You 
must conform to Catholicism of a more or less Roman flavour, 
or go. Unless you approve of practices unknown in the 
Church fifty years ago you are “deficient in Churchmanship.” 
If you want to know what the views of the dominant party 
are about you, try The Church Times, the circulation of which 
far exceeds that of any other Church newspaper published, 
and you will come to the conclusion that people who can 
honestly give a general assent to the Thirty-nine Articles are 
not wanted in the Church. The views of The Guardian are 
hardly less distasteful to the Evangelical school. ‘The bishops 
won't help you. Some are advanced Ritualists themselves, and, 
to give them their due, they are often less deadly enemies of 
the old school than some prelates of more moderate views. 
Among the latter it is not difficult to find men who carry 
on a veritable crusade against the perfectly legal practice of 
evening communion, while turning a blind eye towards 
practices condemned as illegal by the recent Royal Com- 
mission. During the last twenty years they have put High 
Churchmen into benefice after benefice where the old doctrine 
used to be taught; yet they feel it a scandal for a private 
patron to put a Low Churchman in where a High Churchman 
has been in possession for a decade or two. 

The secret of it all seems, as regards the more moderate 
bishops, that they feel the camel to have got too far in, that 
(as Archbishop Temple put it) it would break their hearts 
to see the Church split up, and that the only way of botching 
up a peace is to tell the Arab to be content with his corner 
and leave the powerful camel alone. Following Mr Pickwick’s 
advice, they shout with the largest crowd. 

It is the largest crowd, without doubt. Yet how little 
this means in a country where it is the fashion to belong to 
the Church! Probably it means little more than this—that 
the great body of indifferents, which is, spiritually considered, 
more of an incubus than a source of strength to the school to 
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which it attaches itself, has shifted from one party to the 
other. Not that the clergy have been indifferent. It is due 
to the persistence of a small band of earnest workers that the 
Oxford movement first took root, and to the persistence of 
their successors that it has reached its present dimensions. 
We have vapoured and talked and prosecuted and spent our 
money ; they have kept silence and worked and spent them- 
selves ; and self-sacrifice is so essentially the hernpunkt of the 
Christian life that the bishops may have thought it excusable 
to deal gently with them, forgetting, in the presence of pre- 
eminent Christian virtue, their bounden but unpleasant duty 
of correcting and punishing such as be disobedient within 
their dioceses. 

Well, we are defeated! Our efforts to uphold the reformed 
Catholic religion have failed. The “Crisis in the Church” 
is over, and there does not seem to be anything more that 
we can do in the interests of peace. Making concessions to 
ritualist clergy has no effect except to furnish them with a 
basis for extorting further concessions. Kensitism is an 
abomination to us, and our great societies have shown them- 
selves ineffective. Our parish priests do what they like and 
what we don’t like; and if we appeal to the bishops they 
either don’t interfere, or, if they attempt to interfere, are 
met with defiance. If we remain in the ring, it is practically 
impossible for us to avoid dancing ; and if we dance, it must be 
to the tune set by the Ritualists. Ought we not, under these 
circumstances, to get out of the ring ? 

That is the question. And while we ask it, another 
crisis is arising for the Church. The Church in Wales is 
threatened with disestablishment and disendowment in the 
near future, and as an impassioned and urgent appeal has 
been made to all Church people to rally in its defence, it 
becomes necessary for Protestant Churchmen to consider 
what they will do. Our leaders seem to have already decided 
that they will pull heartily together with their oppressors in 
helping to save the Church. All the bishops of moderate 
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views are pledged to oppose Welsh disestablishment tooth and 
nail, and the only bishop who has sounded a discordant note 
is the extremist Bishop of Birmingham. ‘The acute and 
usually cautious Dean of Canterbury is as full of fight as 
Lord Hugh Cecil and his following. It seems almost 
incredible! Here is the Arab, almost squeezed out of his 
own tent by the camel, being invited by the latter to join 
in defending it against the enemy, and responding to the 
invitation ! 

We don't think the camel ought to be in the tent at all; 
but if it were large enough to hold us both comfortably it 
might be different, and we might perhaps try to rub along 
somehow. With all the goodwill which some prelates have 
undoubtedly shown, it is impossible to work the religion of 
Newcastle and the religion of Birmingham satisfactorily from 
the same centre. We must part; that is certain. No Church 
can include two religions. We can’t give our clergy the 
option of giving a general assent to the Thirty-nine Articles and 
a general assent to the decrees of the Council of Trent. ‘That 
would not be latitude, but stultification. We are not heretics, 
for we stick most closely to the doctrines of our own Church 
as set forth in her special formularies—the Articles and the 
Catechism; and we shall not be schismatics, because our 
Church will be the legitimate successor of the present 
reformed Church of England. 

It may be urged that a large body of the clergy are still 
loyal to their ordination vows, although they do not think it 
right to identify themselves with any party. They keep clear 
of the English Church Union, as well as of the National 
Church League, and may best be described as_ neutrals, 
although by their mugwumpery they are really helping the 
cause of the Ritualists. Their tendency is to become higher 
in doctrine as time goes on; and as they die or disappear, 
their benefices are almost invariably filled by men more 
advanced than themselves. ‘There is, indeed, no ground from 
which they can be recruited, as the theological colleges and 
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seminaries are, with one or two (Low Church) exceptions, in 
the hands of the High Churchmen. If they were the back- 
bone of the Church, one might be content to remain in it, but 
they may more properly be described as a weak “ buffer state” 
between the Ritualists and the reformers, the territory of 
which is continuaily being eaten into by the more powerful 
party. 

Thus we come back to the need for disruption; and for 
disestablishment as a necessary preliminary to disruption. 

Disestablishment! Here again some of our friends are 
doubtful, and many are adverse. Some think it may, and 
many think it must, lead to the absorption of the Church of 
England by Rome. But why should this: be? There is 
extremely little restraint on the Romanising party in the 
Church as it is, and there would be less still if the Church were 
disestablished, for the reason that that party is powerful 
enough to have a preponderating influence on any authority 
which might be set up for the government of the Church. 
The new Church of England would be an independent Rome, 
with the enormous advantage of freedom from the iron 
discipline of the Vatican. It does not seem in the least likely 
that Anglican priests would wish to subject themselves to a 
yoke which they are of all men most unfitted to bear. 

Moreover, there are considerations connected with the 
practice of the Roman Church which seem to some high 
Anglican dignitaries to furnish a sufficient reason why their 
Church should, while accepting nearly all the Roman doctrines, 
refuse to subject itself to the domination of Rome.’ 

At the same time, the fact that many people think dis- 
establishment would have the effect of throwing the Church 
of England into the arms of Rome is instructive enough. It 
shows what a narrow line separates the Church in the popular 


1 For a statement of these, Bishop Gore’s Roman Catholic Claims may be 
consulted. It affords a striking contrast to an older book on the same claims : 
The Apology of the Church of England, by Bishop Jewel, which all twentieth- 
century Churchmen would do well to read. 
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belief from that religion against which it was once looked upon 
as the most formidable bulwark. We may also observe that 
if it is really a narrow line, it does not matter very much 
whether the Anglican Church continues as a separate entity, or 
is merged in the Roman Church. Beliefs are far more impor- 
tant than institutions, and there is no apparent reason why the 
former should change merely because the latter are interfered 
with. We are not going over to Rome, and that is enough. 
We believe that although the gates of hell may not prevail 
against the Roman Catholic church, the educated intelligence 
of the human race will in the long run prevail against the 
Roman Catholic religion. The great thing for us to bear in 
mind is that we have nothing to fear, because we have nothing 
to lose—everything having been taken from us already—not 
perhaps actually, but potentially. For the people who bear 
rule in the Church to-day are not the moderate men, but 
the men who want Mass vestments because they are Mass 
vestments. The rest only exist on sufferance, except in 
the comparatively few parishes in which the patronage is in 
Evangelical hands. 

It is essential that in these parishes the clergy and their 
people should not take a selfish view of the position, but 
should actively join with us in our efforts to be free of our 
oppressive partners, however satisfied they may be with their 
own circumstances. 

We cannot, then, join in the defence of the Establishment in 
Wales. Are we to join in the attack upon it? One thing 
prevents us from doing that; namely, the consideration that 
disendowment has been bound up with it. Now whether we 
have an interest in the goods of the Church or not, and although 
we may see rank Romanism being taught in schools provided 
by the money of Protestant Churchmen, most of us, if not all, 
will presumably look upon disendowment as an act of spoliation, 
and to that we cannot be parties at any price. Disendowment 
is not a necessary corollary of disestablishment, and it may be 
asked why the nobler spirits of Nonconformity do not insist 
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on its being dropped out of the Liberal programme. The 
movement would stand on an altogether higher plane if they 
did, and would attract to it the support of many Church people 
both among the Ritualists and the Reformationists. Not, of 
course, that this consideration should weigh, for the movement 
would probably lose more votes than it would gain; but we do 
press the consideration of political purity very seriously. How 
is it that no political victory can be won without the aid of a 
horde of mercenaries? Here is one party obtaining support by 
proposing to take money out of their richer fellow-countrymen’s 
pockets and to put it into theirs, and another proposing that 
we should enrich ourselves at the expense of the foreigner. 
For one vote given in favour of free trade as a result of con- 
viction, a hundred are given because the particular voter thinks 
that for him free trade means a cheaper loaf than protection. 
Now, although the question of disestablishment and disendow- 
ment is a political one, those most interested in it are religious 
bodies and religious people, and the present juncture offers 
them a splendid opportunity of showing that what they care 
for is principle, and not booty, and that they are not going to 
get their principle affirmed by Parliament with the help of 
votes given for mercenary considerations. Until they do this, 
we Protestant Churchmen cannot give them active support in 
their campaign against the Establishment, however thoroughly 
we may agree that the time has come for the State Church 
to go. 

Perhaps it may be urged that the immorality of disendow- 
ment should make us active opponents of it, as a matter of 
principle, whether it is severable from disestablishment or not. 
To which we may reply that, if it is severable we ought to 
oppose it, but that if opposition to it cannot be dissociated 
from opposition to disestablishment we must consider the 
relative importance of the principles at stake—the principle 
of religious liberty and the principle of the ownership of 
property, and that we must unhesitatingly decide that the 
former is the more important, as it has to do with persons, 
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while the latter is concerned with things. Apart from this 
consideration, a plea has been put forward in favour of our 
fighting against disendowment, that the property of the 
Church is ours by right, even if we are not always in posses- 
sion of it, and that if there is disestablishment, whatever 
property is not taken away from the Church will, in all 
probability, be put eventually to Roman Catholic uses; so 
that we shall be helping to further the very doctrines against 
which we protest. ‘To this we may answer that property may 
keep a Church going, but not a religion, and that in certain 
conditions, of which God alone must be judge, property may 
be a hindrance, and not a help, to religion. We can only 
leave this matter with Him. 

One word more. ‘The writer —a plain layman, who 
has done his best in the past to bring about a concordat 
between the parties — has not arrived at the conclusion 
expressed in this article without much hesitation and regret. 
But the matter seems to him to be urgent, nor merely for the © 
reasons already given, but also, and above all, because of the 
disastrous effect which the present state of things is calculated 
to produce in the spiritual life of Protestant church people. 
No doubt there are still a sufficient number of channels left 
through which they can give their money, but it cannot but 
be seriously detrimental to them to be debarred from helping 
in Sunday Schools, and district visiting, and other church 
work. It is no light matter that they should be deprived of 
these means of spiritual growth unless they will accept 
doctrines which are repugnant to their intelligence. Nor 
should they be driven to dissent when there exists a Church 
which, if it were true to its own Articles, would give them all 
they need, and be more congenial to them in many ways than 
membership of any Nonconformist body. As it is, there has 
been for years a steady leakage of some of the most valuable 
members of our Church to the Wesleyan and Presbyterian 
Churches ; and this can only be stopped if, taking our courage 
in both hands, those of the bishops, the clergy, and the laity 
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who believe in the Reformed religion, part company with the 
Romanisers in a body and continue as a Reformed Church of 
England, retaining the Apostolic succession and the faith of 
Latimer and Ridley. 

Last of all, let us remember that unless we Low Church- 
men can display in the future the same energy and unselfishness 
which so many of our Anglo-Catholic brethren exhibit, and the 
same deep spirituality which used to be regarded as the chief 
characteristic of Evangelicalism, religious freedom, when it 
does come to us, will avail us nothing. 

















GROUNDS OF FAITH. 


A STUDY OF LIKELIHOODS. 
ALBERT GEHRING. 


Amonc the opinions that we hold, but few are the result of 
methodical demonstration. Even where reasoning is involved, 
it is usually not of primary importance. Our conclusion shines 
out before us; our will drives us toward it as with the hidden 
power of a propeller; and reason merely adds the specious 
strokes of the oar, which seemingly impel us onward. Yes, 
even when we are less biassed, even when we feel ourselves 
ready to accept any conclusion that is logically correct, our 
emotional preferences will play a part and act as currents 
gently furthering or steadily hemming our progress towards 
the goal. There is something to be said in favour of every 
proposition ; and our desires have accommodating perceptions, 
ready to sift out the arguments that are agreeable and 
marvellously impervious to the others. Apart from the 
emotional element, too, our reasonings are often most con- 
fused. Of syllogistic clearness and symmetry there is little 
trace. ‘The most manifold considerations are thrown together, 
if only they possess the common feature of pointing in one 
direction; and these writhe and twist about in the greatest 
disorder, like gold-fish in a basin, until finally they are caught 
up in a sudden current of emotion and landed in the placid 
pool of the conclusion. The particular arguments, if followed 
up by themselves, might be inadequate, yet there is validity in 


the cry of the ensemble. 
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Of this nature are the arguments that nourish my belief in 
a greater consciousness than the human—encircling and con- 
trolling us—and in immortality. My faith in these matters was 
semi-emotional in origin, and as such it would likely persist, 
even without the support of a logical foundation. Neverthe- 
less, as time has passed, certain considerations of a theoretical 
nature have presented themselves which impart plausibility to 
the views I entertain; and, such as they are, I shall attempt 
to reproduce them, though without excessive regard for nicety 
of arrangement or perfect accuracy of reasoning. I shall offer 
pictures of my mind as it appears when directed toward the 
problems in question, with the various arguments, sub- 
judgments, and undercurrents of feeling juxtaposed in much 
of their original disorder; regarding the world from the 
ordinary point of view, but also inserting considerations of an 
idealistic nature; claiming no coerciveness for any isolated 
line of reasoning, although hoping for some plausibility from 
their combined effect. 


I. 


Viewing the mind from the exterior, through the medium 
of the bodies which it inhabits, we perceive an outcrop. Here 
is the immeasurable universe, with its suns and stars, and its 
tiny little mite of an earth. Yet how majestic it is, this 
earth, with its Atlantics and Pacifics, its Amazons and 
Himalayas! In comparison, man is a mere bird on the 
mountain, an excrescence, a parasite, a nothing. Is the fire 
of consciousness confined to these atoms; does the great 
cosmic process only find a reflection in this peculiar union of 
carbon and nitrogen ; have the myriads of celestial bodies been 
whirling about for eons in order that a few dust-particles 
might finally be tickled ? 

When I see a fire-spitting volcano, I surmise the presence 
of subterranean heat. When I regard the strata jutting out 
of a mountain-side, I postulate a continuation beneath the 


surface. The oceanic isle is the summit of a submarine 
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elevation, an outcrop of land which everywhere underlies the 
sea. Shall it be different with this outgrowth which we call 
mind,—this brilliant appearance of thought, this. illuminated 
island in the dark ocean of unconsciousness, this stratum of 
feeling and will? 

Man’s body is embosomed in the elements: blooming forth 
from their womb, it is laid back into them as into a sepulchre. 
And with his body goes the growth and decline of his spirit. 
Must I believe, however, that the corporeal atoms have existed 
and shall continue to exist for all time, while their conscious 
glow is but a sporadic fact, but the scintillation of a will-o’-the- 
wisp? Must I accept the material law, ex nihilo nihil fit, while 
the realm of sensation witnesses creation without cause and 
existence without persistence? Is it true that the smallest 
particle of matter is a reflector of all material creation, in 
which we may recognise the forces and elements which are 
there repeated in widening circles, while consciousness is but 
an isolated phenomenon, but an accident and anomaly ? 

All manifestations of energy are continuous and inter- 
connected. Force produces force the wide universe through- 
out, and will continue to do so until time is no more. Is 
consciousness alone to be without kinsmen? Are there only 
individual stones and single vibrations of thought, no planetary 
systems or magnetic poles? Are there no starlike brothers 
of feeling, no fatherly sons of devotion? Will gravitation, 
electricity, cohesion remain, and knowledge be crushed out 
of existence by the collision of a planet ? 

No, it cannot be! The conclusion is unavoidable that as 
man’s body is part of material nature, so his mind is part of a 
greater mind. The analogy begun in the animal is the hint 
of a parallelism that extends deep into the realm of material 
being. The strata must dip beneath the surface; consciousness 
must follow the worm into the earth, must bubble along with 
the playful brook, swell with the ocean, revolve with the 
planet, and soar on to the very constellations. 

And if the mind externally resembles an outcrop, it is a 
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fragment from within. It is incomplete in every direction, 
and there are currents sweeping through it and ragged edges 
hanging from it on all sides. We clutch at a few insignificant 
facts and strive for some paltry ends, but the great systems 
of which these are members remain hidden from view. Our 
knowledge is an infinitesimal fraction of the unit of complete 
knowledge, a mere promontory in the vast ocean of the 
unknown. The streams of will course through us without 
summons or sanction, and lead to actions whose outcome we 
do not know. It seems as if we were led along preordained 
paths and guided by invisible powers; it seems, indeed, as if 
there were 
“, , , a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 

In the enjoyment of beauty we gain glimpses of a richer life, 
hear echoes of a far-off, happy land of promise. The reality 
of this land is also vouched for by our strivings after higher 
life and perfection, our “heavenly homesickness,” our be- 
ginnings without end, our desires without satisfaction. In 
spite of the aimless, drifting aspect of existence, we cherish 
the conviction of its reality, of its meaning and rational 
purpose. 

The inner and outer aspects of mind thus exactly 
correspond: from the exterior a recurring outcrop, from the 
interior a fragment; from without a studded ocean, from 
within a surrounded island. Viewed from every side, indeed, 
the mind suggests, not an entity complete in itself, but a part 
of a greater whole. Man’s consciousness, like his body, 
belongs to a larger universe; there are solar systems of 
sensibility, matching the sublime constellations of material 
nature. 


Il. 


Now let us give a turn to the mental kaleidoscope and 
introduce a more sober, logical combination of elements. 
Consciousness is attributed to human beings and animals. 
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Some people would go further, and bring the flower and leaf 
within the realm of sensation. But in general the passive 
life of the plant appears too little like their own to foster 
such a view. As for rocks and minerals, water and air— 
they seem absolutely out of question. The earth, with its 
rivers, mountains, and clouds; the solar and sidereal systems, 
with their suns and planets, their comets and nebule—all 
are mere inert matter, except in so far as they may harbour 
organisms similar to those here. 

In opposition to this view, we must first protest against 
the assumption that consciousness can only be inferred where 
its expression resembles that of man. We know nothing of 
the inner, essential connection between matter and mind, and 
lack every justification for assuming that sensibility cannot 
arise except under the conditions presented by animal tissue. 
It is doubtful whether the worm or louse, if able to philo- 
sophise, would ever come to the conclusion that man was a 
being endowed with sensibility. Indeed, it is unlikely that 
the lower animals should even be able to form an adequate 
conception of the bodies of their higher mates. The ant may 
regard the elephant as an amorphous, inanimate object—a 
mountain with destructive avalanches. The rhinoceros, if it is 
able to perceive the mosquito at all, may class it as a soulless 
shred of matter. The cat, on the other hand, may put the 
rubber-ball into the family of rodents. It would be interesting 
to make classifications of the animal kingdom as it would 
appear to various species; doubtless it would undergo 
considerable modification, and homo sapiens might be missing 
in many of the systems. 

May we too resemble the lower animals in our enumeration 
of living beings? Are we overlooking the sensibility connected 
with the flowing river and the coal measures, because we are 
unable to perceive the individualities to which they belong ? 
The phenomena exhibited in the animal world assume degrees 
and qualities which do not surpass our powers of perception. 
No animal is too large to be seen in its entirety; and none 
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moves so rapidly or curiously but that its movements can 
likewise be perceived. All fall into the circle of perceptibility, 
all are subject to our mental control. From the position of 
many animals, however, this is not the case. The blind cave- 
fish, for instance, could never form an idea of a horse, or the 
oyster of a bird. 

If this is true of the lower animals, may it not also be true 
of man? What ground have we for assuming that we occupy 
the top notch, and that there are no manifestations of life 
transcending our own mental control? May not the forces of 
heat, light, and electricity be the bearers of sensibility in 
higher organisms, similar to the nerves that permeate our own 
bodies? May not the solid universe be an unimportant out- 
growth of some vaster power, like the hair that covers our 
limbs? In view of the immense differences characterising the 
material aspect of animals, differences so great as in some cases 
to denote inability of mutual perception, we are by no means 
justified in maintaining that consciousness can only exist with 
manifestations exhibiting a pronounced similarity to those of 
human beings or animals. 

But even if we were to accept this position, assuming 
that sensibility must be accompanied by a resemblance to 
the human body, we should only require a resemblance in 
essentials. Nobody would hold that ten fingers, four limbs, 
a soft skin, or a spinal column were necessary, for life exists 
without these concomitants. What, then, are the essentials ? 
We can arrive at an answer by abstracting from the human 
body all those features which are not absolutely necessary for 
a flourishing of conscious life. In the first place, we could cut 
off the limbs, sexual organs, teeth, ears, and hair, without any 
essential impairment of mentality. And if the arts of surgery, 
medicine, and histology were sufficiently developed, we might 
add the skin, ribs, muscles, special organs of sense, and even 
the vital parts. If the nervous system—which alone would 
remain—were treated artificially so as to receive the identical 


stimulations which it now receives from the neighbouring 
Vor. VIII.—No. 2. 23 
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organs, while the normal conditions of heat and protection 
from rough contact were properly observed, it would not be 
too fantastic to conceive of bundles of nerves hung up in 
physiological laboratories which went through all the emotional 
phases of normal people,—laughed at the latest jokes, became 
intoxicated with liquors, wept at misfortune, hoped for better 
days.’ There is nothing intrinsically absurd about this notion. 
We know that sensation in the last resort inhabits the nerves 
and brain, and that all other organs merely furnish the condi- 
tions necessary for their functioning. If these could be 
furnished artificially, we might indeed have a realisation of 
the fancy. 

But have we now arrived at the end ; may not the analysis 
be extended still further? We know that the nerves and 
brain themselves, as mere matter, do not suffice for the pro- 
duction of consciousness, but require a certain motion besides. 
May not the essential conditions of consciousness be connected 
somehow with this motion? And are we justified in declaring 
that the motion can only be found in a brain and nervous 
system, or, still more, in a brain and nervous system like 
the human ? 

We admitted, for the sake of argument, that we might deny 
the presence of consciousness where it was unaccompanied 
by manifestations similar to those in man; but we insisted 
that only essential manifestations were to be considered. If, 
now, the essential ones are reducible to subtle complications 
of motion, who can determine where to confirm the right kind 
of complications and where not? Who can prove that the 
heat emanating from a volcano is not part of a system more 


1 Such a stationary nervous system would resemble an inverted plant, the 
brain standing for the root, the spinal column for the main stem, and the 
nerves emanating therefrom for the smaller branches. Indeed, all the nervous 
activities essential for the production of even the highest states of mind are 
smaller, to the eye, than the activities manifested by a tree with its leaves and 
stems slightly agitated, Lay bare the nervous system of a man enraptured by 
a glorious sunset, and less “life” will appear than is evident in a rosebush 
swayed by the wind. 
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elaborate even than that in the brain of man? Who can 
arrange and classify the granite rock, the gushing brook, the 
tree, the oyster, man himself, the earth and the solar system, 
according to their grade in the important motion? And who 
would deny the existence of invisible intelligences, when the 
very core of the material conditions governing our own intel- 
ligence is a phenomenon so elusive and physically insignificant ¢ 
Shall we locate the essence of man in his outer garments, and 
be misled by the flappings of a scarecrow? Shall we overlook 
the meditating philosopher, while watching the “life” mani- 
fested in the clothes on the wash-line? Shall we recognise life 
in the rompings of the children, but deny its presence in the 
immovable face of the worshipping saint? No, and let this 
be our final word, embodying the nucleus of these paragraphs of 
problematic material: not until you show us the fundamental, 
essential conditions of consciousness, and prove that these are 
confined to human beings and animals, shall we be prepared 
to consider whether the rest of the universe is dead and 
unfeeling. Even then there would be room for argument ; 
but before so much has been done it is folly to be dogmatic. 


IIT. 


How numerous are the considerations that suggest hidden, 
transcendent realms of being! Take the uncertain, fluctuating 
nature of some of our higher faculties. The senses give us 
photographs of the world; the understanding penetrates into 
this world as with telescope and prism. Both reveal what 
exists apart from us; both have their outer juxtapositions, 
corresponding to the relations within. But when we examine 
the world of morals and beauty, the case is different. Here, 
too, there are distinctions which seem to postulate exterior 
realities, but all search for them seems destined to remain 
fruitless. There is no constant material expression of our 
higher emotions, no external realisation, like that which 
corresponds to the faculties of sensation and understanding. 
Yet they feel as if they referred to an order of things inde- 
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pendent of the individual. Shall this order be denied simply 
because it is hidden from the senses? May not the senses be 
incomplete, while the world which they reveal constitutes but 
a fragment of the total reality? ‘To the senses the embrace of 
the sexes is identically the same thing, whether performed in 
wedlock or in contravention of social usage; but what a 
difference in reality! It is universally conceded that the 
difference is far greater than that, for instance, between 
running a race and sitting in a chair—great as this may appear 
from the viewpoint of the senses. But shall the important 
differences of life be illusory—differences in air-castle material, 
in dream-substance—while the unimportant ones correspond 
to variations in outward, solid fact? Is the world of motives 
a shadow-world, while that of jumping and _gesticulating 
is real ? 

The conclusion bears down upon us that the deeper things 
in life—meaning poetry, love—ought also to find their expres- 
sion apart from immediate consciousness. Acts prompted by 
the same motives, no matter how great their differences as 
mere facts of sense, ought to become manifest in some way as 
similar in nature; while those which are prompted by different 
motives, even though they are externally as similar as two 
eggs, ought to stand forth distinct. The unnoticed and 
fruitless attempt to save a drowning man’s life must somewhere 
have effects as great as the ostentatious endowment of institu- 
tions of learning. 

All this may seem fantastic, but it serves to show how little 
we know of the universe, and how man may have affiliations 
which fail to be affected by death. There may be more dimen- 
sions to the world than we suspect; matter and force may 
have mysterious aspects of which we have never dreamed. 

But, turning to this threatening pair, what have we to fear 
from matter and force; how dare they loom up so authori- 
tatively and threaten destruction to the spirit? May it not 
turn out that they themselves have no existence apart from 
mind? Might not a thorough development of the idealistic 
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philosophy reveal the divinity of material nature, and lead to 
a conviction of immortality? But even if we adopt the 
common view, and regard matter as distinct from spirit, who 
can assert that consciousness is dependent upon it, who deny 
its capacity for independent existence? Is it not evident that 
mind runs alongside of matter, without ever dipping into it? 
Can a thing be held to produce another because it moves 
parallel with it? The bee sways to and fro with the flower, 
but it is not annihilated when the flower is plucked. The 
organist draws forth enchanting tones from his instrument, 
but the composition is not lost with the removal of the pipes. 
Matter is the garment of mind; it fits with marvellous 
accuracy, but it can readily be laid aside when the trumpeteer 
of eternity bids us don our heavenly robes. 


IV. 


The theory of evolution has done much to weaken arguments 
from design; it is doubtful, however, whether it can explain 
the superb flowering of thought and emotion evident in the 
realms of beauty and truth. It may account for the agreement 
between the conduit of environment and the enclosed current 
of ordinary life, but when the stream suddenly leaps up in 
a symmetrical fountain, with jets spouting out toward the 
four points of the horizon, and forming accurate mathematical 
figures, our agreement is at an end, and it appears as if the 
pipe had been designedly punctured. 

Our cruder instincts and physiological adaptations may be 
compared with the current, moulded and directed by the 
environment; while our higher esthetic and _ intellectual 
activities correspond to the fountain. Natural selection only 
accounts for those vital phenomena which have served in the 
preservation of the species. The finer cognitive and emotional 
states are mere by-products. The lower is nurtured with 
solicitude, the higher serenely neglected. 

By analogy we might expect the dust-particles on the 
floor to settle into Raphael Madonnas, or the shavings from 
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a carpenter’s bench to assume the form of exquisite little 
Chinese figures. We resemble the observer who sees stones 
cut and placed, and then names the emerging cathedral a 
by-product. 

Man’s higher nature is a sublimation of that primitive 
life which is the direct result of natural selection. Instincts 
and feelings which were implanted in order to help in finding 
and digesting food, killing enemies, and building shelters are 
developed into wonderful mathematical, musical, and _philo- 
sophical faculties. We take the rude cudgel wielded by 
primitive man, and lo! it serves as a violin and telescope. 
Is not this double and unforeseen use a matter of significance ? 
An object designed for high employments may of course be 
put to low ones: a book may be utilised as a weight, a watch 
as a missile. But when we buy a cane and find it responding 
to the manipulations of a flutist, there is reason for surprise ; 
and we suspect that the flute was after all the main end in the 
manufacture of the cane. 


V. 


Here, however, I must stop and ask an important ques- 
tion: Do the foregoing arguments really constitute the 
foundation of my belief; do they actually produce conviction ? 
With this we are brought back to the considerations of the 
introduction. I do not know, at times, whether to answer 
yes or no. ‘Truth must be quaffed when freshly poured out ; 
allow it to stand and it soon becomes stale. Our insights and 
demonstrations may be valid enough when first perceived, but 
when after months they are finally relegated to paper, they 
often lack a vital element which they originally possessed. 
We may read them, assent, and discover no flagrant errors: 
yet they fail to take hold of us with their former electrifying 
power. Indeed, the more we search for the missing quality, 
the more it eludes us, until at last, if we continue, even the 
significance that still remained disappears, and all grows blank 
and vapid. 
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But we find, upon further consideration, that this is the 
property of all truth. Even the proposition that two and 
two make four becomes meaningless when we analyse it too 
minutely and try to whittle out its essence. Truth, like 
Beauty, can be gathered best while we are intellectually 
perambulating. Arrest the bucket over your head and the 
water falls out. Look too closely for the charm in the 
maiden’s face and her features are transformed into mere 
lines and surfaces. Truth seems to filter in through the 
outlying portions of the mental eye; it does not strike us 
with a single ray, but inundates us in a sea of light; it is 
the outcome or complement of mental states. 

The state I was in when first I saw the truths of the 
foregoing pages—the matrix of feeling, presupposition, and 
subconsciousness—this was the animating, affirmative element, 
the foundation of my belief; and before I can impart this I 
cannot hope for coerciveness. 

But coercion is not my object. Like persons in a conversa- 
tion, I merely wish to express myself. Perchance some 
readers will find themselves in similar mental states. If so, 
they may be pleased to note the correspondence, and may 
gather from these lines what I was unable to put into them. 
One truth, however, may be repeated for all, namely, that 
our arguments are often but slightly influential in establishing 
belief. We may profess faith in them and regard them as 
the foundation of conviction, yet the real foundation lies 
deeper. Its premises extend into our innermost nature; they 
are not to be counted by the pair, but by the hundred and 
thousand; and the rules according to which they lead into 
the conclusion have not yet found their Aristotle. 

ALBERT GEHRING. 


CLEVELAND, Ou1o. 











FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE.' 


Proressor Dk EDUARD KONIG, 


University of Bonn. 


THE coins that are the most in use are the most defaced 
and worn. Even when they are already half unrecognisable, 
they continue to be circulated from hand to hand. Not their 
original superscription but only a conventional valuation based 
on characteristics of the most external kind determines their 
present worth. Ought it, then, to occasion surprise if those 
words which are most constantly in requisition be subject to 
a similar process of wear and tear? Let us consider whether 
such, perchance, is not the case with reference to a pair of 
terms so frequently employed as the terms faith or belief 
and knowledge. 

The German expression glauben denoted originally the 
act of concurring with the statement of a witness, or the act 
of standing for or guaranteeing his statement. This can be 
shown in six different ways. It follows from the root itself 
of the old word galoupian (cp. Laub and to believe); from its 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin equivalents; from its connection 
with the specific observation of a particular witness; from its 
express definition (Hebrews xi. 1); from products of what is 
called faith in the shape of life, energy, and endurance; and 
finally from the reciprocal relation of the verb to other verbs 
(such as vertrauen), which comes to light in the history of 
linguistic usage. I am not called upon to develop these 


1 Translation revised by the author. 
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six points at any length. My readers will be able of themselves 
to follow out in each case the line of thought to the end, if 
I put them on the right track. 

I invite them, then, in the first place, to refer, for example, 
to the great German Dictionary of Professor M. Heyne (of 
Gottingen). There we are informed: ‘ Glaube is confiding 
acceptance of a truth. At the basis of the word is the root 
lub, which, with the general meaning of agreeing with and of 
approving, appears also in erlauben and loben.” Or, again, 
Kluge remarks in his Etymological Dictionary of the German 
Language (8rd ed.): “To the root /uwb belong the words 
erlauben, lieb, loben, Urlaub.” But why go in search of 
further evidence? Is not the English word “ believe,” which 
properly signifies belawben in the sense of bedecken, a living 
memorial of the original form and significance of the expression 
glauben? Both root and lateral branches of this verb prove, 
therefore, unmistakably that the verb itself denoted originally 
the dependence of one person upon another, the appearance 
of one person as surety for another and for his statement or 
assertion. A similar result is reached, in the second place, 
from the words which stand in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
for the verb “to believe.” The corresponding Hebrew word 
heémin signifies “to be firm” (in regard to the logical object 
in question), or “the act of adhering to.” ‘This I have estab- 
lished by a fresh examination of the fifty-two passages in 
which the verb appears. Moreover, the Greek translators 
chose movrevew as their rendering of the Hebrew, and morevew 
means “ to be loyal or faithful,” “to put confidence in.” The 
Greek language possessed, of course, words with the signifi- 
cance of “to suppose” or “to imagine,” but no one of these 
was selected as the equivalent of the Hebrew heémin. And 
iust as little is this verb rendered in the Latin Bible by such 
terms as putare, or oprnari, or sentire, but by credere, which 
means, according to Priscian, cretwm dare (“to put trust in”). 
In the third place, is it not noteworthy, and a fact to which 
little attention has been given, that the prophets of Israel never 
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spoke of their faith, but of their seeing and hearing, of their 
contact, transcending all ordinary experience, with the cause 
lying at the back of the world? This, indeed, they did demand 
—that the faith of their hearers should correspond to their 
assurances. “If ye will not believe,” cries Isaiah in thrilling 
tones to his contemporaries (and not to them alone), “ ye 
shall not be established ” (Isaiah vii. 9). Who is not familiar, «< 
in the fourth place, with the words of the New Testament 
which come before us as a formal definition of the term, faith 
or belief? Yet those words (Hebrews xi. 1) are still more 
impressive if the original text is correctly rendered: ‘ Now 
faith is a foundation for that which is hoped for, a means of 
proving things which are not seen.” How clearly is faith here 
regarded as an act of the soul which is accompanied with the 
characteristic of complete certainty! Further confirmation of 
the point is, it is true, superfluous. And yet it would be an 
error not to remind ourselves, in the fifth place, of the triumphs 
over suffering and death by which faith has impressed itself, 
with marks of gold, upon the annals of history. Behold, how 
the noble band of confessors and martyrs gaze with steady eye 
upon the future! Do you hear, too, how in their ranks the 
watchword passes from mouth to mouth: “I believe, therefore 
do I speak”? Do you see, once more, how from their eyes 
the triumphant consciousness, “I know that my redeemer 
liveth,” is shining forth? And from that we might also 
gather warrant for the last point mentioned above as a means 
of proof. But, then, it is to be added that the New Testament 
writers also interchange, and not seldom, with the verb “to 
believe” the verb “to know.” We read, for example: “ You 
yourselves know perfectly that the day of the Lord so cometh 
as a thief in the night” (1 Thess. v. 2). The verbs “to 
believe” and “ to know” are thus seen to develop their mean- ' 
ing side by side and along parallel lines. 
Indisputable, therefore, is it that belief or faith was in its 

original sense a reliance upon the assertion of a witness, and 

that in ancient times it invariably possessed this significance. 
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As is well known, the teachers of evangelical Christianity 
were on that account accustomed to say that the act of 
believing consisted of notitia, assensus, and fiducia. They saw 
in the act of belief a psychological process which manifested 
itself in all the three fundamental forms of mental activity. 
As cognisance of the information conveyed by a religious 
witness, striking its roots as it were into our soul-life, it grew 
and flourished in gladsome assent through our feeling attitude, 
in order to impart as ¢rust new impulses and new directions to 
the will. And endowed with these characteristics the notion 
of faith or belief wandered like a costly jewel down the 
centuries. In so doing, what relation did it exhibit to 
knowledge ? 

Let the answer to this question be given first of all in the 
words of a man of such wide horizon as Leibniz (1632-1716). 
In his Discours de la conformité de la foi avec la raison, the 
philosopher writes: “We can compare faith with experience, 
since faith (so far as the motives which guarantee it are con- 
cerned) depends upon the experience of those who have seen 
the miracles on which the revelation is based and upon the 
trustworthy tradition which they have transmitted to us, be it 
through their writings, or be it through the report of those 
who have preserved the tradition; very much as we ourselves 
rely upon the experience of those who have seen China, and 
upon the trustworthiness of their report, when we believe in 
the wonders that are related to us of that far-away land.”’ 
Leibniz, then, put the Christian’s act of faith upon the same 
level as the recognition of the reports which are brought to us 
by geographical investigators, for example, from distant parts 
of the world. 

Beyond a doubt this was the really accurate employment 
of the verb “to believe,” and the usage could only have been 
modified in some such way as the following. It has become, 
namely, a customary mode of expression to say, for instance, 
** We know that the French were once defeated by the English 


1 Leibniz, Discours, etc. (édition Jaucourt, 1747), p. 2. 
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in their own country,” although this information could only 
have been derived from the testimony of witnesses. On the 
other hand, if the witnesses had communicated to us directly 
what they had observed, we should naturally speak of believing 
them. Now, were we consistent, we should do this still, even 
though their information had become fixed through the media- 
tion of others. As it is, however, a mere inconsistency of 
linguistic usage and, what is the main point, a high estimate 
of the sources which contain the reports in question, have 
brought it about that we have accustomed ourselves to speak, 
in respect to such reports, not of belief but of knowledge. 
Precisely the same psychological process can be observed also 
in the field of the history of religion. Even personalities of 
full religious conviction do not hesitate to say: “ We know 
that to those who love God all things work together for good ” 
(Rom. viii. 28). 

Accordingly, the receding of the expression “to believe” 
in favour of the expression “to know ” is to be found working 
in parallel directions upon the materials both of profane and 
of religious history, and in each department it emanates from 
the same cause—namely, from the high degree of reliance 
placed upon the trustworthiness of the mode of transmitting 
the tidings in question. 

Notwithstanding, there is to be discerned in modern times 
another tendency. On the one hand, the notion of faith or 
belief tends to become impoverished; on the other hand, the 
range of the notion of knowledge tends to become enhanced 
or heightened. 

An entire theological movement of our day is making the 
attempt to separate the act of religious belief from cognisance 
of the facts of religious history. Many modern scholars are 
trying to make good the contention that faith or belief pro- 
duces itself. 'They look upon faith or belief as, so to speak, 
a freely suspended quantity, an unnameable feeling, an 
indeterminable presentiment, an aspiration, proceeding from 
the craving of the individual subject to transcend the bounds 
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of present time and of space. Yes, this view has been expressly 
stated by Arthur Bonus in the widely circulated weekly 
journal Die christliche Welt (1900, col. 496 sqq.). He says, 
*«‘ Will and striving in spiritual matters is confidence, is belief.” 
Faith, for people of this frame of mind, becomes a subjective 
product of the individual ego; a mere opinion, a mere wish. 
They approach very nearly the standpoint of Ludwig 
Feuerbach, who declared religion to be an outcome of human 
wishes." What a transformation of the notion of faith or 
belief! Psychologically, however, the chief interest centres 
round the attempt to retain for faith, as thus interpreted, the 
characteristic of “certainty.” In a later number (1902, col. 
1108) of the journal just cited that attempt is actually made. 
“Faith of this sort,” so we read, “ wins for itself certainty 
from the flowing, living, and life-creating struggle and willing 
and striving and becoming of the subject’s inner being.” Such 
an identification of striving after an end with the attainment 
of that end is surely the climax of fantastic imagination. It 
closely resembles Fichte’s identification of the ego and the 
non-ego, and forcibly reminds us of the operation of the man 
who laid hold of his own hair in order to pull himself out of 
the bog. 

The weight which has thus by many been taken away from 
the scale of faith and its historical basis has been, however, 
by them piled up with a ready hand upon the scale of know- 
ledge. I need not enter into details. Readers will be aware 
of many a bold generalisation of ascertained results that has 
been ventured upon in modern research. “Is nature, so to 
speak, a bungler?” one or another has asked, apparently in 
the praiseworthy effort to offer to nature his reverence or 
homage. But in so generalising the very method proclaimed 
by science itself as essential—-namely, that scientific investiga- 


1 Feuerbach (Samtliche Werke, Bd. i. p. 32) says: “‘ Wishing breaks through 
the limits of subjectivity. It determines that what is wished shall be. The 
Almighty is the realised will of wishing.” He expresses himself in a similar 
manner in his Vorlesungen iiber das Wesen der Religion (Bd. viii. pp. 28 sqq.). 
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tion should advance cautiously from particular facts to grasp 
of the whole—has been virtually abandoned, and, instead of 
being patiently waited for, the final outcome of the investiga- 
tion has been presupposed from the beginning. “ Heat 
expands bodies”: so one of these so-called “general” laws is 
expressed ; and yet, as applied to water, that generalisation runs 
to water, if we may use the German proverb. For, in the first 
place, water possesses at 4° Cent. of heat its maximum density ; 
and, in the second place, freezing water bursts the vessel that 
contains it. Again, every garden and every poultry-yard may 
teach us that change of position and nourishment bring about 
many variations of plants and animals. Forthwith, there 
occurs to someone the “law” of nature as a whole—that all 
the multiplicity in the plant and animal world has arisen from 
adaptation to differences in the environment and in conse- 
quence of changes in the conditions of life. Or, once more, 
the view that the sun revolves round the earth has turned 
out to be false. Why not, then, admit at once that the old 
Weltanschauung is altogether erroneous? That is the way 
in which many a daring and hasty attempt has been made 
to widen the sphere and to strengthen the validity of 
knowledge. 

And so it comes about that the opinion of many persons 
at the present day with regard to faith may be illustrated 
thus: Faith is like a drink from a stream the source of which 
is hidden in darkness. But how if, on the other hand, we 
say, “ Knowledge is like a shoreless ocean”? Which of these 
two assertions would be the more strictly correct ? 

At any rate, I, for one, belong to those who dispute the 
contention that faith often refers to uncertain elements of tradi- 
tion, and can, on that account, be looked upon as a drink from 
a dark stream. Has a believer, I would ask, not the right to 
retrace the current of tradition back to its highest fountainhead? 
Nay, is it not even his bounden duty so todo? Faith in its 
fulfilment must drive us back to the direct assurances of the 
prophets, who in those speeches of theirs which are admittedly 
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genuine confront us as man to man. We must listen, for 
example, to the words that fall from the lips of Isaiah: ‘* Woe 
unto them that call evil good, and good evil; that put dark- 
ness for light, and light for darkness ; that put bitter for sweet, 
and sweet for bitter! Woe unto them that are wise in their 
own eyes, and prudent in their own sight!” (v. 20 sqq.). We 
must observe, that is to say, how this man dared to condemn 
all sophistical distortion of notions and all subjective fantasy, 
and then ask ourselves whether he, at least, is not firmly and 
absolutely persuaded of the certainty of his divine mission. 
So again faith must drive us back to the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, in whom elevated claims with clear consciousness of 
his calling, distinct demarcation of his mission from the 
tendencies of Pharisaism, etc. (Matt. xv. 13 sqq.), sublimity 
of ideals with silent heroism in suffering, struggled for victory. 
Faith must represent to itself over and over again the con- 
fession of the apostle, ‘We cannot but speak the things we 
saw and heard” (Acts iv. 20), and must bear in mind that 
these men themselves admonish us to distinguish diversities 
of mind and of spiritual capacity (1 Cor. xii. 10 sgq.). Now, 
when faith is thus forced upwards to its original fountain- 
heads, we can well afford to ignore the abuse heaped upon it 
when it is regarded as ungrounded opinion. And if anyone 
should still persist in pointing to such things as the discrep- 
ancies which are here and there to be met with in the 
narratives of the Bible, then let the following consideration 
be pressed. ‘Two such reliable historians as Livy and 
Polybius contradict one another point blank in their accounts 
of Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps. Yet let scholars wrangle 
over this as they will, the fact remains that Hannibal did 
appear before the gates of Rome and did cause the Romans 
to feel uncomfortable. No less a critic than Lessing has said : 
‘When Livy and Polybius and Dionysius and Tacitus each 
relate precisely the same event—precisely the same battle, 
for example, or the same siege— with such a variety of 
different circumstances, that the circumstances of the one 
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absolutely give the lie to the circumstances of the other, has 
anyone ever on that account denied the occurrence of the event 
itself about which there is agreement? If, then, Livy and 
Dionysius and Polybius and Tacitus are treated by us in so 
fair and generous a manner that we do not put them on the 
rack for every syllable they uttered, why should we mete out 
another kind of treatment to Matthew and Mark and Luke 
and John?” (Hine Duplik). Thus faith is quite able to repel 
the charge of being a drink from a dark stream. 

But can knowledge resist in like fashion the assertion that 
it is comparable to a shoreless ocean? Is not the line of 
demarcation between the several departments of knowledge 
really a vanishing one? 

More often than might be expected we hear it said that 
knowledge in its ultimate conclusions as assumptions passes 
over into the region of uncertainty. The great scientist, 
Albrecht von Haller, for instance, exclaims: “ Unhappy race 
of mortals, that can do nothing from principle, thy knowledge 
is deception, and triviality is thy highest good” (quoted in 
A. Tholuck’s Vermischte Schriften, 2. Aufl., p. 175). Let me 
recall, in addition, some of the sentences which the distin- 
guished geographer, Friedrich Ratzel, wrote in his article upon 
the theme, “ Friends, the sublime dwelleth not in space” (in 
the weekly journal, Glauben und Wissen, 1903, p. 19). This 
investigator, who was gifted with a singularly wide range of 
vision, there remarks: “Science has by no manner of means 
always advanced higher and higher and simply left religion 
behind ever deeper in the mythological mire. ‘The mystery 
of our existence has not become clearer to science since she 
made herself self-dependent. The spirit that works with 
induction and experiment comes to-day upon the same boun- 
daries as did thousands of years ago the spirit that solved the 
world-riddle by means of mythical poems.” Moreover, it is 
pretty generally known that the learned physiologist, Dubois- 
Reymond, delivered an address to the scientists at Leipzig in 
1870, entitled Die Grenzen der Naturerkenntnis, wherein he 
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laid stress upon seven relative or absolute world-secrets. 
Finally, H. Kayser, Professor of Physics in the University of 
Bonn, has said in his treatise on the theory of electrons (1903), 
pp. 31 sgqg.: “The theory of the luminiferous ether has not 
been laid aside and buried; it has come out victor in the 
struggle. On the other hand, that which alone had seemed 
enduring and certain, either upon earth or in the realms of 
space, the firm standpoint from which it was supposed every- 
thing else could be managed—matter,—has begun to totter, 
and we are on the way to disputing its claim to the title of 
independent existence.” Yes, the sphere of knowledge passes 
not seldom over into the region of hazardous generalising or 
of dreamlike surmise, and scientific research cannot wholly 
avoid entering upon this field, if it be bent upon rounding off 
its collection of exact observations into a complete picture of 
the universe. Or, in other words, what more is an atom than 
a magnitude assumed for the purpose of helping conceptual 
thought? In reality the atom does not actually exist. Know- 
ledge, therefore, is the less justified in priding itself upon its 
superiority as opposed to faith just in proportion as it must 
itself admit the limitation of its field, and just in proportion 
as it has often, not certainly through its worst representatives, 
candidly recognised that its field is thus limited. 

Faith and knowledge are, then, I venture to urge, not two 
enemies, but a pair of friends each supplementing the work of 
the other. And in their ever-living and mutual co-operation 
the human spirit will alone find true satisfaction, and the 
human heart perfect harmony. 

EDUARD KONIG. 


University or Bonn. 
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TRUTH IN ART AND IN RELIGION. 


K. F. CARRITT, 
Fellow and Prelector of University College, Oxford. 


Ir seems that most art criticism circles about a vague notion 
of truth. A work of art is condemned, on the one hand, 
because it is not true—do what we will, and let the artist do 
what he will, life and nature are not like that, and we cannot 
see them so; on the other hand, it is condemned if it is mere 
copying, mere imitation, showing us nothing we could not see 
every day for ourselves. And the analogy of science at once 
suggests itself. There, too, a great man of science must show 
us something new in nature; but he must show us some- 
thing which, given the requisite training, we can verify 
as really there. But plainly the truths of science and of art 
are not identical. The statements of a poem need not be true 
in the scientific, historical, or mathematical sense. That would 
be to demand at once too much and too little. We do not 
see into the necessity of the judgments quite as in geometry, 
nor do we care for their substantiation by evidence and 
experiment, as in history and science. Art need not have any 
of these kinds of truth. Much work that has them is not art. 
But both science and art improve or widen in some way our 
view of the world, our experience of it. Science improves our 
ordinary consciousness of the world in one direction, for it 
improves our understanding of the causal and spatial relations 
of things, and in order to do this neglects our emotional and 
practical attitude towards them. The presupposition of all 


science, without which it would never set out on its task, is 
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that ultimately, in spite of appearance, the world is rational 
and intelligible; so each discovery of law, besides giving 
information about the particular objects in question, satisfies 
us by confirming that original hypothesis. 

Art seems to improve our consciousness of the world in 
another direction, for it improves our ordinary emotions 
towards it. It is just this subjective reference of things to our 
emotions, to our faculties of value, which the man of science 
must discount ; for, as astronomer, he cares nothing for the 
sublimity of the heavens, though this is not less important 
than their physical composition. Art, then, improves our 
feeling about the world, it makes us “ face life and nature with 
the appropriate emotions.” This would correspond to the 
unreflective distinction that the truths of science appeal to the 
head, those of art to the feeling. All great art seems to give 
us an emotion about the world, or some part of it, better than 
we had before. “ We are apt to feel, especially in listening 
to music, as if the secret of the universe were being laid bare 
to us ”—not its history or origin, but its end or worth. Yet — 
we are not able to give any much more definite account of this 
revelation than of that experienced under an anesthetic ; before 
cold-blooded criticism it shrinks to the empty exaltation of the 
crude mystic. And this is sometimes said to be the true 
account of the whole matter: the end of art is to arouse 
emotion, the more the better; it gives us no knowledge, but 
at best puts us into a frame of mind favourable to knowledge, 
interests us in the world. But this can hardly be the whole 
truth. It would not account for our calling poetry true. It 
would hardly account for the increased sympathy or know- 
ledge, in some wide sense, that we think great art gives us, 
both of the particular objects dealt with and of the world in 
general. It seems true that the great poet or landscape painter 
gives us a deeper insight into real life and scenery. 

A second attempt to explain this is a slightly more definite 


1 T am much indebted here to a paper upon the same subject by Mr A. D. 
Lindsay, 
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form of the first. It may be said no longer that the aim of 
art is merely to arouse quantities of emotion, but to make us 
realise imaginatively more of the nature of the world. Science 
gives us laws equally operative in the present and in the past 
or distant, so that we may construct for ourselves in thought 
the processes of the past (or future) and distant. Art re- 
constructs for our imagination the emotions of past or distant 
situations, and thus enlarges also our experience of the present. 
But here, again, the criterion seems to be simply one of quantity 
—more experience, not in any other way better; and this is 
as unsatisfactory an account of art as it would be of science. 
It is only certain kinds of experience, only certain kinds even 
of emotional experience, which we want art to reproduce for 
us, or stimulate us to reconstruct. Or rather we will accept 
all experience if reproduced in a certain way. 

At this stage of thought there is a tendency to introduce the 
term “beauty ” as the limitation required. The artist has to 
emphasise for us such aspects of the world as are beautiful, 
to show us the beauty of things. This term is ambiguous. 
If used in its wide sense, in which all works of art, tragedies, 
realistic works, grotesques, are called beautiful just so far as 
they are good or artistic, it simply restates the problem. We 
want to know what we mean by artistic; and if beautiful just 
means artistic, to tell us that art is beautifying tells us nothing. 
And though beauty or art cannot be explained away into some- 
thing else, such as morality, or scientific truth, or usefulness, 
that would do instead, it can, I think, be explained in the sense, 
for instance, in which morality can be explained. It can be 
brought into clearer consciousness by the removal of miscon- 
ceptions, and by reflection on its relation to our other activities. 
In a narrower sense, “ beauty” may be thought to mean— 

(a) The agreeable or desirable, either visibly or audibly. 
This will not help us, for the artist does not always show us 
the world as agreeable. Tragedy is agreeable only in a very 
special sense, which is just what we want to explain. Much 
that is agreeable is not art, is not really beautiful. 
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(6) “ Beauty” may be taken as meaning harmonious, self- 
consistent. Then it is said that the artist has to show us 
the world as harmonious :—* He has to harmonise our emotions 
about it; eliminating those which hamper one another, 
removing accidental and disturbing associations, strengthening 
those which give our emotional experience of the world 
greater range and depth.” But this is still quantitative, or 
at best formal. No change is suggested in the quality of our 
feelings, only in the mode of their combination. But if the 
artist did this, would his picture of the world be praised as 
true? And is it what he does? ‘Tragedy, at least, seems to 
stir the deepest conflict and strife of our feelings. And if 
we do ultimately attain some sort of reconciliation of this 
antagonism, that is not because the recalcitrant elements have 
been purged away or suppressed, so as to produce a purely 
formal harmony, but because all the elements in the total 
| feeling have been so changed that they become for the first 

“J time capable of entering into a harmony at all. 

| It seems to me conceivable that there might be a consistent 
) | and therefore formally harmonious view of the world as ugly 
} or hateful; and if poetry and art changed such a view in us, I 
am not content to say either that they merely harmonised 
elements before discordant, or that they merely increased the 
quantity of our feeling or experience of the world. I think 
they change our feeling by substituting the kind we call true 
) for the kind we call false. And I cannot think that the artist, 
or the person under the influence of art, can look upon the 
world (as a whole) as merely dull or merely repulsive. 

What, then, is the impulse of the artist? It is the same, I 
think, as that which we all have in an elementary form when 
something attracts us for its own sake (apart from its possible 
use to us) to contemplate it—when, as we say, we find it 
beautiful. For the completion of a work of art, of course, 
there is also necessary the desire to communicate one’s percep- 
tion, to express it, and the technical skill to do so. But 
neither of these, I take it, is the essential factor. The desire 
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to express himself to others is perhaps not always indispensable 
for the artist: it is at least something to express himself to 
himself. At all events, the less selfish ambition is not peculiar 
to him. We wish to express ourselves, not because we are 
artists, but because we are human; the man of science does 
so, the gossip, and the profane swearer. And what is called 
“technical skill” is half dexterity of hand, which is only a 
necessary condition of art, as it may be a great help in science, 
and half is just the capacity to realise concretely and distinctly 
what most people only dream confusedly and superficially. 
Why, then, does the artist treat the subjects he does? For 
the same reason, I think, that we rest on an object with 
esthetic contemplation. Because, in some one of a hundred 
possible ways, he enjoys, admires, loves it—there is no one 
comprehensive word except the very one we are analysing— 
“he finds it beautiful (in the wide sense).” It interests him, 
seems worth lingering on, or he would have let it pass. 
However tragic or sordid the subject, it is only because he has 
not found it purely dull or disgusting that he can make good 
poetry about it. The poet, of course, does not make out that 
it is pleasant to be concerned in a tragedy; the chief impres- 
sion with which he leaves us, says Professor Bradley, is perhaps 
one of a terrible waste, but, he goes on, “sometimes from the 
very furnace of affliction a conviction seems borne to us that 
somehow, if we could see it, this agony counts as nothing 
against the heroism and love that appear in it and thrill our 
hearts.” The same seems true even in the poetry of pessimism. 
Utter pessimism could not issue in poetry. But in his own 
dissatisfaction the poet may find something worth loving and 
lingering over, something “beautiful,” as we say. So far as 
Baudelaire or Leopardi are great poets, they show us that even 
to be Baudelaire or Leopardi is better than not being. And, 
in a way, the lower the depth described, the more gratifying 
the assurance, since no man is safe. If we had to make a 
world, it would perhaps be without tragedies, perhaps without 
pessimists; but given such things, the poet shows good in 
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them. I suggest, then, that as science shows us the world to 
be rational in the sense of causally intelligible or systematic, 
art shows it to be good, or rather makes us feel it as good, not 
necessarily pleasant, nor merely moral, but “beautiful,” ze. 
valuable, worth while. Plainly there is difficulty in applying 
this theory to art that deals with subjects tragic, sordid, ugly, 
and unpleasant. I think this difficulty arises chiefly from 
that of saying what the “subject” of a work of art is. If an 
artist paints a Madonna, his “subject ”—what interests him— 
may be colour, contrasts of chiaroscuro, line, form, movement, 
space, facial expression, the human relation of mother and 
child, religious experience, or a combination of some or all of 
these. In describing a character, the poet’s real “subject” 
may be that character or its effect upon other characters; in 
crude language, the character may be the hero or the foil ; or 
a whole situation or set of characters, the whole external 
world, may be described, for the sake of the implied reaction 
against them in the mind of the poet, the reader, or ideal 
spectator. People and things are represented by the poet as 
“sympathetic” or “unsympathetic.” In the latter case we 
sympathise with the poet. Here, I think, is the origin of the 
distinction between the beautiful and the sublime. Some 
objects are represented as in themselves satisfactory, in con- 
formity with our notions of value; others, just by their 
unsatisfactoriness, as suggesting or stimulating our spiritual 
reaction, our violated ideal. The “subject” of the satirist is 
really his own sorrow or fierce rebellion. He is usually, in a 
good or bad sense, egotistical. He shows us his soul of 
goodness in things evil. The realistic writer on vice and misery 
is, as a rule, if he is a good artist, conspicuously conscious of 
their badness, either as to be condoned, or as to be hated. 

But it may be urged that much “realistic” treatment of 
vice and misery, which we find really artistic, is neither 
sympathetic nor satiric. It neither finds much goodness 
in these degraded characters nor does it arouse any heroic 
indignation in us; the interest seems rather scientific, and 
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we sympathise only in the sense of understanding. But that 
surely is sufficient. If the artist can make us feel that human 
beings, whom we had previously regarded as we regard a 
pestilence or a volcano, are creatures like ourselves, he has 
achieved in at least one of two possible ways the greatest of 
consolations. He has revealed a measure of divinity in us that 
need be blindly shocked and dumbfounded by nothing, or he 
has shown us that none of our fellow-beings are unreasonable 
devils. Nothing is more refreshing in real life than the explana- 
tion, by intelligible if not very exalted motives, of opposition and 
dislike which had before seemed gratuitously malicious. And 
the poet has a genius for doing something of this kind. Badness 
understood, understood with the heart, has lost half its horror. 
There is a similar ambiguity as to the real subject even 
when it contains no prima facie disagreeable element, though 
then the difficulty arises less obviously. If our theory be, 
roughly speaking, that art represents some valuable activity 
or mode of being, this must be taken to reside in self-conscious 
or at least conscious beings. In representations of human 
beings, no difficulty, so long as the subject be “ pleasant,” 
arises. ‘The human body or the human mind is shown us as 
alive, active, efficient, successful, great, and satisfied. But 
with animals, and still more with inanimate nature, a question 
occurs as to which of two possible methods the artist is follow- 
ing, or whether he is combining both. A cloud, for instance, 
may be treated intrinsically or extrinsically (the terminology is 
arbitrary). In the first method, of which the extreme form is 
mythological personification, we imagine the cloud as endued 
with consciousness like ours, or ourselves with powers and 
activities like the cloud’s, so that our experience, say of sailing, 
is enriched by a comparison to the voluminous course of those 
great galleons. ‘Thus Shelley addresses the West Wind :— 


“If [ were a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee ; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 
The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable.” 
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Here the west wind is regarded intrinsically as the possessor of 
delightful activities. It is treated just as a human body might 
be. The joy we are shown in its life helps us to a joy in our 
own. Or the springing, swaying branches of a birch tree 
in a spring breeze may be shown us, like a dancing child, 
as a revelation of the joy in easy motion. This “ pathetic 
fallacy” corresponds to Beauty in the antithesis of Beauty 
and Sublimity. 

Or natural objects may be treated extrinsically—as stimu- 
lating or assisting valuable or pleasant activities in man. 


** At secura quies, et nescia fallere vita, 
Dives opum variarum ; at latis otia fundis, 
Speluncae, vivique lacus; at frigida Tempe, 
Mugitusque boum, mollesque sub arbore somni.” 
(Vireit, Georg. ii. 467.) 


This corresponds to the sublime of our former antithesis, 
in that we, spectators of nature, not nature herself, are the 
possessors of the activities which are the artist’s real “ subject.” 
The complication here is that in many cases (like that of 
“vivi lacus”) nature stimulates us to imaginative activities 
because she is herself regarded as exercising activities. Objects 
favourable to human activities, but not capable of being 
regarded as themselves the possessors of activities, are possible, 
not favourable, subjects for art. The garden of Alcinous 
pleases us not only for the peaceful and unstinted life its 
possessor must lead, but by a sympathy with its own abundant 
flowering and fruitfulness. Of the aids to domestic well-being, 
fire is the most artistic, for surely, as to Keats, it has a life 
of its own. Wine, perhaps, is the great exception. But 
praise of wine passes almost immediately into praise of wit 
and sympathy. 

Kant’s sublime objects, at least those of power, have a 
glorious life in themselves. It is really that which reminds 
us of our own, and not their mere hostility. A fog, even at 
sea, is scarcely sublime, nor could a dead calm have been, 
even before the invention of steam. 
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The most obvious application of the distinction to painters 
would be in the contrast of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries with modern landscape, though there are, of course, 
in both many exceptions. Poussin is apt to paint places and 
weather in which it would be good for man to be—fertile, 
sunny, shady, well-watered. He frequently subordinates 
landscape to figures. Constable gives us clouds which we 
should like to be, with which indeed we feel a spiritual affinity, 
and which, so personified, explain to us our own joy of motion. 
But the distinction can be made between different artists of 
every period. The classicists, like the classics themselves, 
were often only conscious of appreciating nature as a setting 
for man. They were able to rest in this because they uncon- 
sciously escaped from it by peopling trees and streams with 
another, quasi-human, race, in which all that nature-life which 
is neither serviceable nor comfortable to man came to its own 
consciousness, that is, to his. 

This is perhaps enough to show how careful we have to be 
in distinguishing what is the true “subject” of a work of art, 
whether the thing represented or some reaction, often, though 
not always, by way of antagonism, which it is intended to 
stimulate in us. 

The aim of art, then, is to reconcile the world, or some bit 
of the world, to our faculty of “feeling,” our judgment of 
valuation, to show it as something worth living in or through: 
to show being (the kind of being men have) as worth while in 
a place so good, or even in a place so bad. It does this by 
making us imagine in particular situations the delightful and 
noble activities which the artistic creation expresses. So 
every new revelation—as we saw to be the case with scientific 
revelation—is doubly valuable; it makes us love a particular 
thing, before indifferent to us, and it thereby confirms our pre- 
supposition—without which the artistic process would never 
have begun—that the world is capable of being regarded as 
beautiful, as a place worth our while, if only we will regard 
it disinterestedly, free from the brute will to live on it. 
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Tragedy is the greatest poetry because it undertakes this task 
where it seems hardest, in a subject-matter at first sight 
merely hateful. It reduces the superficial or fragmentary 
badness of the world to goodness, as science its apparent 
contingency to systematic law; it shows, as Wordsworth 
says,— 

“ Sorrow that is not sorrow but delight ; 

And miserable love that is not pain 


To hear of, for the glory that redounds 
Therefrom to human kind and what we are.” 


This is not to make the aim of art moral or instructive. The 
artist may not falsify his reading of the world, he has merely 
to give his impression. But if he had perceived nothing good, 
valuable, interesting, “ beautiful,” as we say, he would never 
have had the poetic impulse at all. If he sets out to prove 
that the world is good, that is probably just because he does 
not feel it so; and certainly he will be even less able to make 
us feel it so than are those reasoned arguments designed to 
convert the pessimist. Ultimate valuation cannot be produced 
by argument. “The beautiful,” says Kant, “is what pleases 
apart from concepts.” 

How is this view to be applied to the unrepresentative arts 
of design, formal music, and architecture? Much in these 
arts is, I think, less formal than is often supposed. ‘The lift and 
spring of an arch, the flowing line of an arabesque, the swift- 
ness of a rhythm, express the joy or grandeur of our bodily 
activities as well as does a fawn, a sea-gull, or a cataract ; and 
that of our mental activities almost as well as may the mere 
music of Milton or Swinburne, though not so well as does 
music itself. Again, in the colour harmony, say, of a Persian 
rug, there must be much that expresses life, warmth, freshness, 
by associations with the colours of spring, the sky, flowers, 
sunlight. But there remains a formal element. This is not 
the sensuous pleasure in a colour as such, but a pleasure result- 
ing from the consciousness of the satisfactory play of faculties 
in comprehending the combination, analogous to the pleasure 
of music. And this, again, may be purely formal, merely 
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satisfaction in the easy use of our most necessary faculties ; or 
the particular form our mental activity takes in the compre- 
hension of the contrasts may, as in music, be formally analogous 
to other activities recognised as valuable. There may be not 
only certain rhythms, but certain colour-schemes, in whose 
perception the way in which our states succeed one another 
(though not the states themselves) is analogous to the way in 
which our states succeed one another, say, in triumph or in hope. 

It may be asked whether the sensually pleasant does not 
show us the world as a good place to live in. Kant’s answer 
is that it does not, for the pleasure here depends on our bodily 
sensibility, and is not necessary for rational being as such. 
This seems to mean that the pleasures of the senses arise from 
no reflection on the nature of objects or of ourselves, but 
simply from a relation of objects to a momentary state of our 
sensibility, that is, to our desire. That these states of desire 
should recur and should be temporarily allayed does not make 
the world any better; even in their satisfaction we are aware 
of their insatiableness. We are usually too much occupied in 
grasping the satisfaction as our own to reflect on the goodness 
of its being there for all. Yet the ideal presentation of 
sensuous pleasures, such as bathing, is a recognisable, if slight, 
element of artistic beauty. It is indeed with brute pleasures 
as with brutal pains. Neither can be treated by art, for by 
treating them, art transforms them; they become, through 
reflection, objects of emotion. The physical agony that 
masters a man is confessedly not a subject for direct artistic 
presentation, for, in so far as it is irresistible to the sufferer, we 
too are unable to stand outside it and find any good in it. So 
with the satisfaction of physical desires. So far as they leave 
men incapable of judging them, of saying that they are 
satisfying or good, they are inartistic. So far as they are 
artistic or beautiful, so far, that is, as they allow man to con- 
template and judge them, they are not mere sensual pleasures 
or pains. Mere desires rather put us out of sympathy with 
our fellows than unite us to them. But that in our great 
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business of perception we should at times, by an unexpected 
facility, which we are aware can be shared by all men, be led 
to think of perceptible objects as designedly in harmony with 
our capacities, gives us a faith and a joy in their exercise, an 
earnest of success in apprehension and in communication. In 
any case it seems to be the fact that the pleasure of the palate 
does not demand or permit any explanation. It has its 
efficient causes, and is just what it is. But the simplest 
esthetic pleasure, say of a blue sky, seems to mean so much 
more than it is that it demands some sort of explanation for 
that obscure and infinite meaning. Kant admits that a further 
and higher pleasure is added when the object that so satisfies 
us is natural rather than artistic. For then we can reflect that 
what has given us this appreciation of our faculties is not the 
work of another mind, but part of the world which often seems 
so unsympathetic and intractable. It is a hint that nature 
contains the ground for the agreement of its products with our 
disinterested satisfaction. Yet if we hold that the esthetic 
apprehension of nature is itself rudimentary art, and that art’s 
chief function is to show us unsuspected beauties in nature, we 
should find an equal value in both. 

In all this argument we have been beset by the difficulty 
that we are explaining in analytical language an immediate 
appeal to the imagination. The world is shown us as good, 
the value of an activity is shown us, we are shown the suprem- 
acy of the human spirit over obstacles—such are the phrases 
we have been compelled to use. And the language suggests 
that the same thing might have been done by argument, that 
art is perhaps a sort of argument. But really argument cannot 
show us the intrinsic value of anything. Whenever it attempts 
to do so it passes over into rhetoric, which is a form of art. 
The paradox of art is that it is reasonable but not reasoning, 
sensuous but rational, an emotional judgment. It appeals to 
sense just so far as sense has an import for the spirit beyond 
itself, but an import that cannot be otherwise expressed. 

Yet in thus emphasising that art does not appeal to the 
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abstract understanding, we run the risk of being misunderstood 
in a sense fatal to any conception of art as true. For plainly 
the view here put forward has something in common with 
that of Nietzsche in Die Geburt der Tragédie, or that given 
by Professor Stewart in The Myths of Plato, and it is im- 
portant to draw a distinction. These theories are ultimately 
based upon Schopenhauer. On p. 55, Nietzsche speaks of 
“the metaphysical consolation with which every true Tragedy 
leaves us, that at the bottom of things, in spite of all the 
change of appearance, life is indestructibly powerful and joyful.” 
This may be accepted, but he explains it on p. 116 in a sense 
which I think inconsistent with the truth of art :— The hero 
of Greek tragedy is destroyed for our pleasure because he is 
still only a phenomenon, and the eternal life of the Will is not 
touched by his annihilation. ‘I believe in eternal life,’ cries 
Tragedy, while Music is the immediate idea of this life. 
Plastic art (and with this Nietzsche couples Epic) has quite a 
different end. Here Apollo overcomes suffering through the 
glorification of the eternality of phenomena, here beauty 
triumphs over the suffering inherent in life, and the pain in 
the features of Nature is dissimulated (hinweggelogen).” 
There is a sense in which this seems true, for I shall show how 
I think art in Tragedy tends to pass over into something else 
which may be called religion, but both here and in Professor 
Stewart there is an implication which seems false. The view 
seems to be that on its lower levels art tries to deceive us by 
saying what reason tells us is plainly not true, and therefore 
here it is inferior to reason ; while on its higher levels, by some 
sort of magical anodyne, it makes us cease to care for reason, 
appealing, as Professor Stewart says, to that vegetable soul 
which is the deepest, that is, I suppose, the lowest, part of our 
being. Its consolations are an appeal to another world than 
that of science, not to a higher faculty like reason, as opposed 
to understanding, but to a dream world. It is always contrary 
to reason, and therefore either it is false or reason is false. 

But if poetry is true, if, as I have suggested, it is truth of 
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values, its reference is to the same world which is apprehended 
by knowledge, though its method is not the same method, nor 
its truth the same truth. It deals, as Wordsworth says, with 


‘the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us, the place where in the end 
We find our happiness, or not at all.” 
(Prelude, xi, 142.) 
Its truth claims, as Kant says, to be universally communicable, 
though not demonstrable. 

What, then, do we mean by calling poetry false? Poetry 
that found nothing in any way valuable in the world could 
not, I think, even pretend to be poetry at all. What explana- 
tion can be offered of our delight in the artistic treatment of 
things repulsive if it does not arise from the implication of a 
value more important? The mere skill is equal in the repre- 
sentation of the agreeable. ‘The devil in himself, as Hegel 
says, is for «zsthetic purposes a thoroughly bad and useless 
figure, a completely prosaic person. Art may be false by 
suppressing obvious and general values in its research for those 
which are neglected and obscure. ‘The satirist, intent on his 
own virtue, forgets that there are honest cakes and ale; the 
ecstatic worshipper sees only a maimed saint, and blots out 
heaven and earth with gilding; the psychological novelist, 
determined to show our brotherhood with the most morbidly 
vicious, forgets that there is a windy, out-door life where 
brotherhood is natural. “Pre-Raphaelite” art in general, 
though a perfectly permissible method, has this of falsehood 
in it, that its minute delineation presents a world other than 
that we can see. 

But often, on the other hand, art is optimistic with facility ; 
it asks us to attach to life an emotion which life will not bear, 
or will only bear in parts. False art is that which finds its 
beauty or value too easily, which has not dared to face the 
ugliness and misery of life, and so gives us a spurious romance, 
like much eighteenth-century pastoral or the sentimental novel. 
Science that makes no attempt to find order in the universe 
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should not be called science; false science is that which finds 
its order too readily, which has not faced all the facts. 
Tragedy attempts to face the worst facts. Art shows us 
the world as good, not a dream world nor a fairy land, but 
the world we live in, or at least some part of it, as a fairy land. 

The eternal antithesis between classical (or ideal) and 
realistic (or romantic) art, then, is that the first, by abstracting 
from or neglecting some of the facts, achieves, like mathe- 
matics, a complete success within a limited sphere,—makes 
the world quite beautiful or satisfactory,—but then it is not 
quite the world we live in. Realistic art has a more ambitious 
aim ; it takes the world exactly as we find it, and proposes to 
show us the value of that too. The consequence is, it never 
quite succeeds. But it wins surprising victories all the same. 
Art has absolutely made us love many things that to the 
barbarian and even the Greek were stumbling-blocks, or at 
best foolishness—rustics, mountains, fogs, deserts, storms, 
women, old men and children ; and it is going on to make us 
love cockneys, suburbs, and commonplace people just like 
ourselves. But ideal art always retains its value, for there 
the success is more complete and more inspiring, just as the 
abstract certainty of mathematics remains contrasted with the 
imperfect systematisation of physical science. 

But it will be seen that by this description the truth of 
poetry is at least as much like to the truth of religion as to 
that of science. It is not the acquisition of new facts, but a 
new way of regarding facts, and an emotional way; a re- 
valuation, and always, I think, an appreciative valuation. It is 
therefore necessary to ask how art and religion are to be 
distinguished ; for though it would be a mistake to suppose 
that a hard line can be drawn, or that the two spirits do not 
commonly mingle, yet both, I think, suffer by a mere con- 
fusion, and, at all events, theory demands the distinction. 
Religious apologetic is apt to seem unsatisfactory, not perhaps 
quite candid, when it leaves the impression that the truth of 
religion is purely of the nature of artistic truth, while artistic 
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criticism misses the mark when it accepts the religious signi- 
ficance or utility of a work of art as its essence. This is 
vulgarly expressed by the vulgar mind when it says that such 
apologetic has made religion out a very beautiful and con- 
soling thing, but has not, after all, said much about its truth; 
or that, if it has said anything, it is to the effect that what is 
so beautiful and consoling must be true in the only sense in 
which truth can be sought in religion. Of course we should 
object to such a crude criticism on many grounds. In the 
first place, it implies an inadequate view of the truth of art— 
as if it were an arbitrary fiction, distracting our thoughts 
agreeably for an hour or two, and even casting a pleasant 
glamour over life itself, but still essentially untrue. And 
therefore, in the second place, it seems to identify the 
truth proper to religion with that of science or history, a 
truth about mere matters of fact, of the understanding. 
And yet this division of the common consciousness—that 
art is of this world, religion of another, or that art deals with 
the things of the body, religion with those of the spirit— 
contains, I think, a germ of truth. What this germ is I shall 
try to show, premising at present that, of course, it does not 
lie in the use of the word “body.” Arts like painting and 
sculpture can justly make it their aim to show us the goodness 
of having a body; ultimately, of course, only its goodness for 
the spirit which has it, but still the goodness of having it. 
Again, in dealing more exclusively with the mind, they may 
do so wholly through sensible media; or when this is not 
the case, as in poetry dealing with and addressed to the 
mind, they may still make use of sensible images to arouse 
feeling. But we cannot support the distinction of bodily and 
spiritual, for religion, too, makes its appeal often through the 
senses, though to the mind, and this is just what art does. 
“The outward shape,” says Hegel (dsth., i. p. 91), “by 
which the content is made perceptible, is merely there for the 
sake of the mind and spirit.” In saying that religion is of 


faith, again, art of perception, the unreflective mind puts the 
Vout. VIII.—No. 2. 25 
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former rather on the side of philosophy. For these two are 
not immediate, though religion perhaps is, as compared with 
philosophy. ‘They reconcile the world to us, not as it appears 
and must continue to appear, but only by some additional 
range of vision—a noumenal as opposed to a phenomenal, 
which never replaces, but coexists with, our ordinary con- 
sciousness. Religion rather turns away from objects of 
perception, or only values them as a partial revelation of 
something that could never be itself perceived nor fully 
embodied in them or their behaviour. I mean, that if even 
we had a complete philosophy or a complete religion, though 
either might console us for and make us despise the painful, 
sordid, and base things of life, it would not actually remove 
our experience of them, or even quite change it. But if the 
whole of life could be shown us as beautiful, if we had a 
complete art, we should be immediately satisfied with every- 
thing. This is what happens in detail. Art has made much 
that was horrid lovable. Religion does not so make pain 
into something else, it only makes us regard it as a blessing 
in disguise. Of course the revenge for the apparent superiority 
of this immediacy in art is that it cannot possibly have the 
depth or range of religion or philosophy. It does not, as 
they say, so stand by you in your need. It cannot always, 
unless, as so often, it takes something of religion or philo- 
sophy into itself—as In Memoriam tries to do, as religious 
painting tries to do—reconcile us to our suffering, or the 
mere loss, waste, deformity of ourselves and others. It is 
in its forlorn hope to do this that tragedy comes so near 
religion, even when not formally religious. “The central 
thought of Religion,” says Caird, “is of a peace that is 
beyond the unrest of life, a harmony that transcends all its 
discords.” But art, as Hegel tells us (i. 323), “can never 
dispense with the finite, nor can it treat it as something 
merely bad, but must reconcile it and unite it with the true 
(wahrhaftig).” And again (p. 130), “Just the unity of the 
concept with the individual appearance is the essence of the 
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beautiful and its production in art.” I would venture, then, a 
suggestion, the value of which would only lie in a metaphysical 
elaboration, that religion, like philosophy, reconciles us to the 
world by putting us into relation with the noumenal, but that 
art reconciles us, at a certain level, even to the phenomenalisa- 
tion of the noumenal. ‘This is the traditional scale: from art, 
through religion, to philosophy. But at no grade are the 
lower ones dispensed with. 

And this seems confirmed by the common experience that, 
while the impulse to art springs from our naive joy in life, or 
at least from a slightly sophisticated desire to strengthen our 
grasp of that joy when we feel it slipping from us, religion 
more often arises out of disillusion and despair. So long as 
men hope for a satisfaction, by no means necessarily selfish, 
in this world, a visible millennium for themselves and others, 
it is art to which they naturally turn. It is the necessity of 
death and compromise, the recurring failure of humanity to 
live on the high levels it has attained, the failure of morality 
itself to satisfy, that turn men away from the world, and 
to God. 

An analogous distinction is drawn by Matthew Arnold 
in “ Pagan and Medieval Religious Sentiment” (Essays in 
Criticism, i.) between Theocritus’ song of Adonis and St 
Francis’ “ Canticle of the Creatures.” Here both are religious 
poetry. But, according as one element or other preponderates, 
it might be said, As Theocritus is to St Francis, so is Art to 
Religion. “The first takes the world by its outward sensible 
side, the second by its inward symbolical side. The first 
admits as much of the world as is pleasure-giving ; the second 
admits the whole world, rough and smooth, painful and 
pleasure-giving, all alike, but all transfigured by the power 
of a spiritual emotion, all brought under a law of supersensual 
love, having its seat in the soul. It can thus even say: 
‘Praised be my Lord for our sister, the death of the body.’” 
Of course art beautifies pain and death, and turns them to 
favour and prettiness, or to the sublimest tragedy, but still 
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only as actually experienced and (not indeed as Arnold says, 
“pleasure,” but) “satisfaction-giving.” So it does not go so 
deep as religion. 

I should say pure art deals mainly with “the delightful 
commerce of the world.” So far as we see this ourselves 
and can point it out to others, we are artists. And perhaps, 
as Pater says, if the gods could have remained ever only fleet 
and fair, it would have been enough. But it is not: wadvres dé 
Ocav Xaréovo, avOpwror. 

Pure religion, on the other hand, I should say, heals the 
badness of the perceptible world by, in a sense, turning away 
from it, not, of course, leaving it, but seeing nothing but God 
in it—loving your brother only in God. And so religion 
always must have its ascetic, puritan side, forbidding us to 
make idols even of our affections, much more of our abilities ; 
for God delighteth not in any man’s legs. If this pure side 
of religion is alone emphasised, we fall, of course, into the 
error of conceiving God as purely transcendent—a being not 
in the world, not revealed by it, rather concealed by it, and 
in a sense opposed to it. But perhaps it really is the function 
of religion, as such, to show us God as transcendent, and of 
art, as such, to show Him as immanent. Art is the religion 
of the Pantheist. 

And perhaps, best of all, is the blending of the two, as we 
get it in great works of art, especially tragedies like Prome- 
theus or King Lear, or in great religious art like the hymn of 
St Francis. 

And religion that has risen above the barbarous stage, 
where the God is conceived of as aloof from the world, and 
jealous of our joys and interests in it, as dOovepdv te Kau Tapa- 
xdes, is bound to come very near art. Its God is both 
immanent and transcendent, able completely to spiritualise 
and redeem nature just because he is more than nature. Its 
spirit is both pantheistic and theistic like that of St Francis, 
and of all those who, going through this vale of misery, use it 
for a well, so that all the pools are filled with water. 
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This means, I suppose, no more than this: that poetry and 
religion being different forms of truth, can never take the place 
of one another. Both are needed; they can be combined, or 
either is good alone. But when one poses as the other, when, 
for instance, an artistic view of the world offers itself as a 
religion, we are rightly dissatisfied. For while art shows us 
the world as itself good from the esthetic point of view, 
religion shows us that even that badness in the world which 
art never eliminates, though it may approach infinitely near 
to such a goal, itself points to another sphere, another point of 
view which is more completely satisfying. And in this sphere 
the badness of the world, as perceived in our ordinary life, and 
its goodness, as seen by the artist, are equally illusory or incom- 
plete, or subjective; or rather the subject-matter of both 
these views is illusory. And though, since we have to deal 
with the subject-matter of the ordinary world, the artistic 
attitude of love and enjoyment is no doubt truer than the 
inartistic one of stolid indifference or dislike, yet from the 
narrowly religious point of view the artistic attitude is the 
more dangerous, as likely to rest satisfied with itself, and 
neglect the deeper and more fundamental reconciliation. So 
we find, as often as not, religion jealous of art, which is by 
nature its sister, and without which its work remains incom- 
plete, because it is afraid that it will usurp its own supremacy. 
In its highest reaches, then, art, as both Professor Bradley and 
Nietzsche in their respective views of tragedy seem to indicate, 
is indistinguishable from religion. And even in its humbler 
achievement it is the necessary presupposition and completion 
of a perfect religion. For how could that whole, which is the 
secret of its parts, be loved if any part were incapable of being 
thought lovable? Or what would be the good of loving God 
if it did not make us, like St Francis, in love also with the 
meanest and the most awful creatures ? 


K. F. CARRITT. 
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CATHOLICISM AND HAPPINESS. 


Tue Rev. R. L. GALES, M.A., 
Vicar of Gedney. 


THE question I wish to ask in this paper is, ‘‘ Was the sum of 
human happiness increased or decreased by the substitution 
of Puritanism for Catholicism in the religious changes of the 
sixteenth century?” A generation ago the very question 
would have seemed absurd to the great majority of English 
people. It would have been answered with derision. The 
traditional view of Protestant orthodoxy was that all Pro- 
testant countries were rich and prosperous, all Catholic 
ones poor and unprogressive: that settled the matter. The 
question, however, which I am at present asking is not which 
countries have the greatest number of millionaires or the 
largest and most crowded towns, the most rigidly regulated 
lunatic asylums, or the most stringent methods of dealing with 
beggars, but in which countries is life brighter and pleasanter 
for the great mass of the people. If in some pre-natal state 
one could have chosen the scene of one’s entrance into this 
planet, knowing only that one must be one of the toiling 
myriads, the “dim, common population,” where would one have 
chosen one’s lot, in Scotland or the Tyrol, in some forgotten 
corner of Brittany or Spain, or in some great manufacturing 
town like Leeds or Sheffield? For any one who has seen 
the benighted Popish countries, to ask the question is to 
answer it. The mass of the people everywhere are still 


sufferers ; the time is not yet come when they have anything 
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like a fair share in the opportunity and plenty of the world. 
In the meantime, I do not think it can be denied that the 
Church gives them more than anything else. The Reforma- 
tion did nothing to lighten their tangible burdens or ease 
their real sufferings (witness, for example, Luther’s attitude to 
the Peasant Revolt), and it took away from them even that 
which they had. “ Panem et circenses” is, after all, an ad- 
mirable summing up of their real needs. They nowhere have 
a superfluity of bread, and in Protestant countries they have 
no circus at all. 

By Catholicism I do not mean (at least necessarily) modern 
Ultramontanism or the pretensions of the Roman Curia, or 
indeed Romanism or mere clericalism of any kind. I mean 
simply Christianity in its historical form, as the whole 
Christian world received it for fifteen hundred years. The 
Russian people, in this sense, are profoundly Catholic. This 
historical Christianity in the last resort is altogether the affair 
of the people. It was they, as Michelet insists, who built the 
cathedrals. The carvings are theirs. They made the folk- 
songs and carols. It was the popular fancy which played with 
the Sacred Story and all that belonged to it, and ceaselessly 
embroidered it with myth and legend. It was they who, in 
all European tongues, gave Christian names to the wildflowers. 
But that on which their imagination played, and their thoughts 
rested, did not come out from among them, but came unto 
them, as St Paul says. The business of the ecclesiastics was 
largely to preserve this for them. For my own part I am 
very little concerned for the priests, but very much for that 
which they guard. However oppressive many of the workings 
of ecclesiasticism may at times have been, at however many 
points it may yet break down, its function has been, and still 
continues to be, to preserve for the people the one great and 
abiding treasure of humanity. 

The abuses of ecclesiasticism have indeed, it appears to me, 
been greatly exaggerated, and its abiding benefits very little 
dwelt upon. If, for instance, in some tropical island, half 
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Spanish, half Indian, the archbishop is the only person who is 
allowed to ride in a coach, there is really nothing to call for 
the indignation and the tears the British public usually expends 
on such a fact. The sale of indulgences was, no doubt, not 
the ideally best way by which to raise money for the building 
of a church, but it is extremely improbable that it ever did 
any real harm to anybody in the world, and the building of 
St Peter’s was incontestably an immense gain. To have built 
that great serene church, and, generation after generation, to 
have illuminated it on festal nights, is to have deserved well 
of mankind. Leo X., by the way, so often looked upon 
as a Pagan, issued a great bull against slavery. This fact, I 
think, shows how very Christian the Church was in her most 
Pagan days. 

But to take some examples of the way in which Catholi- 
cism made and still makes for human happiness. It presented 
the great Christian verities in such a way that they became 
living realities to the great mass of the people. Many at the 
present day, I fear, will find it difficult to see any happiness in 
this. But the first annunciation of the Christian message was, 
“Behold, I bring you glad tidings of great joy.” It is 
impossible to receive the Incarnation and not to delight in it. 
Icons and missals, Christmas carols and miracle plays, are so 
lovely just because the people who made them had such 
intense delight in them. ‘The people who made these things 
could surely never have been unhappy, and they did not work, 
like modern artists, for a select few, but had with them in 
their work the intelligent sympathy of the whole people. The 
Faith is the one pure flower of joy that has sprung out of the 
dark earth. 

It cannot be doubted, for example, that the “ Easter joy” 
of our forefathers in old England, like that of the Russian 
moujicks at the present day, was a joy not so much in the 
festivities and merrymakings, as in the Event which they 
commemorated. In merchants’ houses on old London Bridge 
the hearths were filled with flower-pots upon Easter Day. 
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It is a Russian proverb to say of anything, “It is fit for 
Kaster,” meaning that it is the best. “It is a dress to wear on 
Easter Day,” they will say, or “It is a cake to eat at Easter.” 
In our own time and country the masses of the people look 
upon Christmas and Easter merely as Bank Holidays, with 
very little, if any, higher reference. Many of their “betters” 
sincerely dislike Christmas. They associate it chiefly with 
bills and indigestion, and go away to avoid it. How much 
sheer pleasure is thus lost! Such cynicism would have been 
regarded as blasphemy in the Middle Ages. At Christmas all 
men went to Bethlehem with the shepherds; at Easter they 
stood with those who saw the Figure, pierced and glorious, 
stand erect and living in the Garden, in the crystal clearness 
of the morning air. 

It is a fact which I notice continually that great numbers 
of our own people, even belonging to the educated classes, do 
not know what pictures of the simplest Gospel scenes represent. 
A public schoolboy could not tell what a picture of the Baptism 
of Our Lord was meant for. A clergyman’s daughter, keeping 
an old curiosity shop, did not know the Flight into Egypt. An 
American lady novelist, describing a miracle play which she 
witnessed somewhere in the Midi, talks of a scene which was 
obviously the Annunciation as “Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria.” ‘Christ was represented as a young man in a white 
garment,” she says. 

I do not think one can estimate how much human life is 
impoverished by this virtual loss of the Sacred Story. A 
country without an august presentation of religion is a country 
given over to banality, and banal surroundings make for 
depression and weariness in the highest degree. ‘There are still 
countries where there are shrines by the wayside, and crucifixes 
in the fields; but their place has been taken by the advertise- 
ment boards of pills in England, of liqueurs in France. The 
liqueurs are, no doubt, pleasant and healthful, the pills hurtful 
and nauseous, but both disfigure the landscape alike, and are 
sorry substitutes for the ancient “finger-posts to heaven.” 
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The kind of knowledge which in England has taken the 
place of the ancient lore is deplorable. I have seen a young 
girl on her first visit to the Continent, amid all the new scenes 
around her, holding her copy of Tit Bits, “clasped like a 
missal where swart paynims pray,” and fixing her eyes on 
its pages at every possible moment. As an illustration of the 
kind of joy so common in Catholic countries, let me refer to a 
passage of the Spanish novelist Fernan Caballero (I have not 
the book by me) in which she describes a sacred dance per- 
formed by children before the image of the Divine Child, in 
some out-of-the-way place in Spain. At each rhythmic pause 
in the dance they turn to the Child and click the castanets, 
exclaiming at the same time, “ Por Ti.” The writer expands 
the phrase in this strain, “ By Thee we are Christians—by 
Thee we are happy—by Thee we shall be saved.” 

There is one point so perfectly obvious about this continual 
presentation of the great Christian realities that I need only 
refer to it in passing, and that is that it must produce a sense 
of substantial human equality that nothing else can give. The 
people are shown continually a Mother with a little Child in a 
stable, a Man on a cross dying in pain. The motor cars may 
pass them on the road at lightning speed as they kneel before 
these rustic shrines, but here in their forsaken villages is all that 
is truly Divine, truly human, all that indeed is worthy and 
sacred in the world. ‘Take away the Madonna and the Crucifix, 
and what can remain but the worship of wealth, the envy of 
it, the struggle forit? In England a great gulf is fixed between 
the rich and the poor, a gulf that constantly widens. In Russia 
it is not altogether a form that the universal style of address 
is “brother,” and that on great festival days officers dine 
at the same table with their men, and masters with their 
servants. 

In the countries of the Reformation the poetry of religion, 
the wealth of Christian magic, was clean swept away. The 
dogmas of Calvinism, indeed, are supposed, where they gained 
entire ascendancy, to have sharpened the argumentative 
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powers of the people. The Reformation created a vast 
popular ennui, and filled it with disputes about predestination. 
It is also said to have contributed to the gaining of what is 
known as political freedom. From the point of view of human 
happiness, which is all we are here concerned with, this is of 
very little real importance. The political “rights,” gained 
amid such wearisome turmoil, never lightened the real suffer- 
ings of the mass of the people, or redressed their real wrongs. 
In the seventeenth-century struggle in England, who can 
doubt that the Church party were essentially the “liberal 
party”? ‘They were the human party, the party who looked 
on human life with a kindly eye, and fought the battle of 
human reason and happiness against a blighting spiritual 
tyranny. It shows how little “liberal” in the modern sense 
the Puritans were, that among the many charges brought by 
them against Archbishop Laud these two were included—he 
had prevented the enclosure of the common lands, and he 
had taught that the heathen might possibly be saved. 

Again, in the religion of the Middle Ages there was always 
a possible appeal, the validity of which was recognised by all 
men, against the tyranny of routine. The crushing force of 
circumstance, the merciless monotony and rigidity of law, were 
continually being broken in upon. A merciful interruption 
was continually taking place in human affairs. ‘There were 
rights of sanctuary, there were festivals when prisoners were 
released. ‘The boys in the great school were always having 
holidays, and being let off punishments, and granted indul- 
gences of various kinds. The beggars asked alms “for God’s 
sake,” “ for Christ’s sake.” Charles Lamb lamented the decay 
of beggars; there would be no decay of beggars in a truly 
Catholic country. The Church had the mind of Charles 
Lamb towards beggars; “their appeal is to our common 
nature.” ‘There is no decay of starving, death-struck misery 
in the lands pre-eminent of Reformation light ; but, imagine, 
ye readers of the four Evangelists—in these countries it is a 
crime to ask alms. I quote the following from this morning’s 
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paper: “ The prisoners were charged with begging, and using 
their two children to induce almsgiving. The case was a 
pitiable one, both defendants being destitute and famished. 
The man, who had served in the South African War, said 
for them it was either begging or stealing. Nothing was 
known against the couple, who, however, were sentenced by 
the magistrate to a month’s hard labour each.” These poor 
wretches slink up to you in our English streets, glancing 
furtively round for a possible policeman, and, holding out some 
unwholesome-looking rubbish, deprecatingly whine out, “ I’m 
not begging.” Which is the happier, one of these free, en- 
lightened English citizens, or a beggar of the old days in the 
Papal States, furnished with a cardinal’s licence, sitting in the 
sun on the steps of some great basilica, stretching out his 
palm to the entering worshippers with the appeal, “ Per 
lamore di Gest—per l’amore di Maria Santissima ” ? 

Another newspaper contains an account of an old man who 
has been deprived of his old-age pension because, when actually 
starving, he had taken a few plums from an orchard, for which 
he “did time.” ‘The starving Christian is permitted, I believe, 
by St Alphonso to steal sufficient to sustain life. It is difficult 
to see why Protestantism does not admit this right, since it 
admits the right of manslaughter in self-defence. 

At a recent meeting of a Board of Guardians known to me 
a humane and kind-hearted member, a working-man, moved the 
following resolution: “That, in order to make the Christian poor 
as bright as possible, Sunday visitors should be allowed to the 
inmates of the Union.” A ribald newspaper suggested “ sand- 
paper.” The wording of the motion may have been defective, 
but its spirit was beautiful. In the Middle Ages there were 
many ways of making the Christian poor as bright as possible. 
The world must have become duller, blanker, greyer every- 
where as the Reformation passed over it, as shrines, processions, 
pilgrimages were swept away, and the arts of the glass- 
painter, the illuminator, the embroiderer were needed no 
more. The last little piece of the Middle Ages still left in 
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Europe is perhaps Lower Brittany. At a Breton “ pardon” 
one may still see what a patronal feast was once like in every 
parish in Europe. In the morning the Christian poor are 
made bright by the procession (I speak of nothing deeper), 
they go round and round with their candles behind a forest of 
crosses hung with silver bells, and in the afternoon they listen 
to the ballad-singers, and play skittles, and ninepins, and 
holiday games. ‘To see what the Reformation did for the 
brightness of the Christian poor one has only to reflect that 
in England their one idea of a festival is a funeral. 

It does not trouble me at all that the origin of many of 
these festivals appears to modern enlightenment superstitious 
in the highest degree. There is, for instance, a dancing 
procession, held every year, I believe, somewhere near 
Grenoble. It commemorates a procession that some time in 
the sixteenth century started on its way singing litanies for 
the recovery of a certain invalid. It had not got far before 
news was brought that not only the invalid, but every other 
sick person in the town, had been healed, whereupon all the 
assistants spontaneously began to dance. This story gives 
one quite a number of pleasant things to think of. It is 
pleasant to think of so many sick people getting well, of so 
many others being glad of it, of so many people with so 
much vitality and gaiety of heart as to be able to dance 
spontaneously, and then it is pleasant to think of the bright 
procession moving its dancing way through the vines and 
chestnuts for three hundred years. As one thinks of it one’s 
heart with pleasure fills, and dances with the procession. 

I quote an illustration of the working of Puritanism from a 
recent book: “In some Scottish reminiscences lately published, 
the author speaks of a man, recently dead, who was master 
of a violin, and describes how attached he was to its dulcet 
notes. The minister pointed to him from the pulpit and 
said, ‘Thou art there behind the door, thou miserable man 
with the grey hair, playing thine old fiddle with the cold 
hand without, and the devil’s fire within. His family 
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implored him to burn this violin, made by a pupil of 
Stradivarius. The instrument with the sweet tone was sold 
for five shillings. A minister in a neighbouring isle related 
how, on religious grounds, he had broken the only fiddle in 
the parish.” his spiritual terrorism, it must be remembered, 
domineered not only over opinions, but over the whole of 
human life. As a contrast to this poor old man, robbed of 
his fiddle by a dark and cruel fanaticism, think of Stradivarius 
at Cremona, marking every violin he made with the Holy 
Name of Jesus, so that one of these glorious instruments is 
known to this day as a “Stradivarius del Gest.” Think of 
Mozart, writing on the score of his masses, “In Nomine 
Domini. Amen.” If the Church gave no liberty to the 
populace to dispute endlessly on abstruse points about which 
all their disputations were obviously futile, she at least 
fostered all lovely human arts, all happy human things. 

I can imagine no happier lot than to have lived as an artist 
or musician in some small South German state, in an entirely 
Catholic atmosphere, amid a people of neighbours untroubled 
by political ambition or religious doubt, and by the pursuit of 
some lovely art to have ministered to the happiness of men 
with the simple, unhesitating belief that at the same time one 
worked for the glory of God. Provencal poets have made 
these happy acts of faith, and Tyrolese musicians. So Van 
Eyck and Memling were at unity with themselves, and Mozart 
and Palestrina. 

There is leisure for art and music and pleasant things when 
the mind of the whole people is in a state of religious repose, 
and rests upon a system absolutely accepted. ‘This religious 
contentment makes for happiness and sanity in the highest 
degree. So far as I am aware, the awful spiritual anguish of 
those who imagined themselves reprobate, their despair of 
salvation, their terrible struggles to conjure up a sensible 
feeling of acceptance, so often in vain, were miseries inflicted on 
mankind by Puritanism alone, and were unknown before the 
Reformation. We read of Bunyan wishing that he had been 
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born a beast. All this “conviction of sin” had nothing what- 
ever to do with Christian penitence and contrition for actual 
sin; it was simply a conviction that one had been born into a 
spiritual state of the most desperate wretchedness. If any 
actual sins are ever mentioned in Puritan biographies at all, 
they are purely fictitious offences, like bell-ringing, or playing 
at tip-cat on the village green. One has only to read the 
incredible books of Boston and Jonathan Edwards to see what 
was the horror of great darkness which Puritanism brought 
upon the world. ‘The most ardent enthusiast for Reformation 
light could hardly describe these books as “glad tidings of 
great joy.” The imagination is appalled at the thought of a 
society which was really dominated by these beliefs. 

This teaching must have tortured and destroyed countless, 
unremembered victims, but the pathetic story of the poet 
Cowper is known to every one. John Newton shattered his 
delicate and sympathetic mind as though it had been a violin. 
What a happy life might have been his if a kindly fortune 
had cast his lot in Provence or Tuscany, or, say, in the 
Balearic Islands! How he would have delighted in the Palm 
Sunday procession with its palms and olives, the Christmas 
crib with its animals, the Yule log, the “zocco di ogni bene,” 
“the trunk of all good” as Tuscans call it, which must be a 
fruit-tree, which is drawn in decked with coloured ribbons, 
and on which wheat and wine are poured with the words, “ I 
am the Bread of Life and the Everlasting Hope.” The last 
result of John Newton’s “gospel sermons” was that his 
victim died with the words, “I feel unutterable despair.” 

Again, Catholicism taught submission, Puritanism set forth 
revolt as the highest human virtue. The contrast between 
the original Christianity and the sixteenth-century Protestant- 
ism is here most startling. The martyrs of the first three 
centuries turned the other cheek; the Puritans invariably 
assassinated their persecutors. I grant that the deeds of men 
like Cardinal Beaton or Archbishop Sharp were execrable ; 
the natural man cannot help feeling a certain satisfaction 
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in their deaths, but it must be remembered that their 
murderers claimed to be the Christian saints par excellence. 
If the disruption of Christendom which had been brought 
about by such as they could have been justified at all it could 
only be by a more widespread growth of the spirit of the 
Beatitudes, a more plentiful bringing forth of the fruits of 
Calvary, than anything the old Church had to show. Imagine 
a band of early Christians, armed to the teeth, avenging the 
deaths of St Fabian and St Sebastian by the slaughter of a 
Roman prefect ! 

The Puritan character at its best has never been a lovable 
one. As seen in its greatest lights and saints it is not the 
character of the Beatitudes. Neither have its heroes been 
conspicuously happy people in the ordinary human sense. 
They are one and all quite devoid of that elusive but most 
real quality which we call “charm.” Milton, for instance, 
was described during the late commemoration as a “radiant 
optimist.” For my own part, I cannot discover the slightest 
trace of joy in anything he ever wrote. His young wife fled 
from the dull house where the silence was only broken by the 
crying of flagellated schoolboys. A writer in the Spectator 
has recently pointed out that in his great poem there is no 
trace of any love for animals, or of any real observation of 
them. He never mentions them except in the most conven- 
tional way. He has none of the Gothic love for birds and 
beasts that blossomed out in the portals of great cathedrals. 
* It is so awfully horrid at the ‘ Higher Thought,’ ” said a little 
girl often taken by her elders to that centre of light, “there’s 
not a dog or a cat or anything that is nice,” and so we may 
say of Paradise Lost. In his will he goes out of his way to 
speak of the “undutifulness” of his daughters. Such things 
are excusable, no doubt, to troubled mortals, but Milton is put 
before us as the shining example of the perfected Christianity. 
For my own part I confess the whole impression that he makes 
is unsympathetic. I do not think that anyone will assert that 
he was such a happy man as Sir Thomas More. Nor can one 
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ever think of Cromwell as a happy man. Thomas Carlyle is 
the Puritan brought up to date. His saying that there is 
something better than happiness, namely, blessedness, is an 
admirable example of the discord in which Puritanism delights. 
There is, of course, no distinction between the two things. 
Blessedness is the supreme degree of happiness. This is 
undoubtedly the promise of the Beatitudes. Blessed Francis 
of Assisi, for instance, had not a chimerical something “ better 
than happiness,” but the quintessence of happiness itself, 
“perfect gladness,” as he says. As illustrating the effect 
produced by the two systems, it is instructive to compare two 
recent books, the autobiography of Mr Gosse in Father and 
Son, and that of the Provencal poet Féderi Mistral. 

As an example of the Catholic character at its best, and 
the happiness which the Catholic religion can produce, even in 
the midst of terrible sufferings, I will refer to Silvio Pellico 
and his book Le mie Prigionit. “I prayed to God,” he says, 
“to God made Man, and experienced in all human sorrow.” 
This is the true note of the religion of the Incarnation, the 
faith of all Christian lands and ages, the faith of the future as 
of the past. In a lovely poem he describes the great vision 
which flooded with its light his prison cell. He sees the Lord 
who reigns in heaven in radiant glory, and whose delight is to 
be with man—“il picciol uomo in questa valle errante.” He 
sees the bright face moving towards him across profound 
abysses—“ io lo vidi, per baratri profondi, movermi incontro ” 
—and come nearer and nearer until He clasps him to His 
heart. He calls the Saviour “il mio Diletto.” 

From this have come so many beautiful things; the 
spectacle which absorbs and fascinates the mind of the vast 
cathedrals built for Him who had not where to lay His head, 
and for the mother who bore Him in the stable, the unceasing 
praises which ascend daily and hourly to the Carpenter of 
Nazareth from every corner of the earth. 


R. L. GALES. 


GepneyY VicaraGe, Hotpeacnu. 
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SAVAGE SUPREME BEINGS AND THE 
BULL-ROARER. 


R. R. MARETT, 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 


WHEN, in 1898, Mr Andrew Lang published The Making of 
Religion, he did a great service to the science of Man. He 
called attention to a class of facts to which those who interested 
themselves in the general theory of “ primitive” religion had 
hitherto been blind. These facts were such as to show that 
many of the most savage of existing peoples — Bushmen, 
Andamanese, Australians, and so on—recognise Supreme 
Beings, who are, in Matthew Arnold’s well-known phrase, 
“magnified non-natural men” rather than ghosts or spirits. 
It followed that the Tylorian animism would not do as an 
all-sufficient account of the essential nature of rudimentary 
religion. 

To make this point of general theory clear was, unquestion- 
ably, Mr Lang’s chief object in setting forth these unnoticed 
facts with all the literary skill of which he is master. And, 
considered in the light of pure theory, this point of his is, 
surely, one of the utmost importance. If there be those who 
harbour a suspicion that Mr Lang was moved by ulterior 
motives of a non-scientific kind—that, to employ a current 
vulgarism, he was “playing to the theological gallery ”—they 
are much to be pitied. Every true anthropologist knows 
that Mr Lang has deserved well of the science—that no one 


has shown himself more ready to “follow the argument 
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whithersoever it leads.” It might, however, be suggested with 
more appearance of reason that here and there he had in- 
cautiously made use of somewhat perfervid language, as 
notably when he attributed ‘“‘ omniscience ” and “ omnipotence ” 
to certain Supreme Beings hailing from Australia. Yet he 
was herein but faithfully reproducing the very words of his 
authorities, at the head of whom stands A. W. Howitt, a 
cool and accurate observer.' And, like Howitt,” he has since 
taken pains to qualify his original presentation of the facts, 
so as expressly to guard against interpretations coloured by 
the belief in a primitive revelation—a hypothesis of which he 
does not avail himself,’ and one that, rightly or wrongly, is 
excluded from the present purview of the evolutionary science 
of Man. 

In the first edition of his book Mr Lang was content to 
demonstrate the fact that many savage peoples are actually 
found to recognise such Supreme Beings. ‘The origin of these 
Supreme Beings—in other words, the conditions under which 
the notion of them first arose—he did not attempt to explain. 
Where he thus, not unwisely, “refused to tread,” the present 
writer ventured to “rush in” with a guess relating to Mr 
Lang’s prerogative group of instances, namely, the Supreme 
Beings that preside over the initiation ceremonies of the 
South-Eastern region of Australia. A paper read before the 
British Association in 1899 contained a passage on the subject 
beginning with these words: “I have to confess to the opinion 
with regard to Daramulun, Mungan-ngaua, Tundun, and 
Baiamai, those divinities whom the Kurnai, Murrings, 
Kamilaroi, and other Australian groups address severally as 


1 See especially A. W. Howitt, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xiii, 458. 

2 Contrast, for instance, Howitt’s tone in The Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia, 488 f., and note esp. 503. 

8 See Anthropos, iii. 559 sqq., where Father Schmidt, citing the passage 
in which Mr Lang rejects the postulate in question, takes his leader to task 
for this want of speculative courage. The idea goes back to the Rev. W. 
Ridley ; see his Kamilaroi and other Australian Languages (N.S. Wales, 1875), 171. 
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‘Our Father,’ recognising in them the supernatural headmen 
and lawgivers of their respective tribes, that their prototype 
is nothing more or less than that well-known material and 
inanimate object, the bull-roarer.”' That guess other calls 
upon his time have prevented the present writer from trying 
to make good until now. 

In 1900, when Mr Lang brought out the second edition of 
his book, his theory of the origin of savage Supreme Beings 
was at length given to the world. Arguing from the fact that 
“it is notoriously the nature of man to attribute every institu- 
tion to a primal inventor or legislator,” he concluded that such 
Supreme Beings were conceived by way of answer to the 
question, “‘ Why do we perform these rites?”? Now, of this 
hypothesis it must at least be admitted that it is thoroughly 
scientific, in the sense of being in complete harmony with the 
ordinarily accepted principles of anthropology. What the 
learned know as “ztiological myths,” and juvenile readers of 
Mr Kipling as “Just-so Stories,” undoubtedly tend to arise 
in connection with human institutions no less than in con- 
nection with the rest of the more perplexing or amazing facts 
and circumstances of life. It is “the nature of man” (as it is 
of the child, the father of the man) to ask “Why?” and, 
further, to accept any answer as at any rate more satisfactory 
than none at all. Again, it is sound method, in dealing with 
myth as associated with ritual at the stage of rudimentary 
religion, to assume that for the most part it is the ritual that 
generates the myth, and not the myth the ritual.2 And not 
only is Mr Lang’s explanation constructed on scientific lines. 
It is probably a true explanation so far as it goes. Nay, 
more; perhaps it goes as far as any explanation can, 
that seeks to cover the whole miscellaneous assortment of 


1 The whole passage as it originally stood is reprinted in the writer's 
recent book, The Threshold of Religion, 17 f. 

2 See Preface, esp. xiv. 

8 The locus classicus on this subject is Robertson Smith, Lectures on the 
Religion of the Semites, 17 f. 
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Supreme Beings, of whom mention is made in Mr Lang’s 
pioneer chapters. It may be that their family resemblance 
amounts to no more than this, that etiology working upon 
ritual, or upon anything else of which the why and wherefore 
is not obvious, has in every case evolved certain leading 
features appropriate to the “ primal inventor or legislator.” 

Here, however, it is proposed simply to theorise about the 
origin of a single, since apparently more or less homogeneous, 
group of Supreme Beings, that are closely associated with a 
particular ritual. In this ritual the bull-roarer plays a leading 
part. Aitiology, therefore, in this case, was confronted by the 
specific question, ‘“‘ Why do we perform the bull-roarer rite ?” 
If it can be shown that the bull-roarer was already on its way 
to become a Supreme Being on its own account, before etiology 
could be there to provide its peculiar contribution, namely, the 
features of the primal inventor, then in the specific explanation 
of this Australian group of instances at least one other factor 
of first-rate importance must be reckoned with besides etiology, 
namely, the tendency to elevate the bull-roarer into a person- 
ality dominating the rite. If the facts are forthcoming to 
establish the existence of such a tendency, Mr Lang is the 
last person likely to refuse to do it justice; for he is bound to 
keep a soft spot in his heart for that bull-roarer which he was 
the first, if not to christen, at all events to introduce to polite 
society.’ 

Let it be fully admitted in passing that thus to reduce the 
number of the co-operating factors to a simple pair is to resort 
to a purely provisional simplification of the problem of origin. 
To anyone who glances at the available evidence, sadly frag- 
mentary as it is, it will be plain that other influences have 
likewise left their mark on these Supreme Beings of South- 
Kastern Australia. It is for future investigation—for field- 


1 The reference is to Mr Lang’s well-known essay in Custom and Myth 
(1884). The first to apply the English folk-word “bull-roarer” to the 
Australian instrument was Howitt; see his appendix on the subject in 
Kamilaroi and Kurnai (1880). 
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work, so far as it is any longer possible in this region,’ and at 
any rate for the most minute and careful study-work—to 
decide how far any of these stands out as something more than 
a merely subordinate and secondary determinant. One of them 
has certainly all the appearance of a side-influence, namely, 
animism. Whatever else they may resemble, these Supreme 
Beings in their recorded traits bear little likeness to ghosts or 
spirits. Mr Lang has made this clear. Various analogies from 
the Central tribes might indeed afford some ground for the 
suspicion that what are now clearly defined individuals were 
once groups of reincarnating ancestors, spirits, or what not. 
Thus M. van Gennep thinks that Batamai was at first a col- 
lective term.” Such conjectures, however, cannot be verified 
so long as Australian philology remains in its present scandal- 
ously backward state. ‘There is more to be said for the part 
played by totemism in one or another of its forms. Unfortun- 
ately, this is to seek to explain the obscure by the more obscure. 
Amongst prominent tribes of the South-East region clan- 
totemism would seem to have been well on its way to dis- 
integrate from natural causes that for the most part escape our 
analysis. The matrimonial class-system, on the other hand, 
was on the whole vigorous, and the animal names therewith 
connected undoubtedly find their way into the mythology 
which enwraps these Supreme Beings in a thick haze. Heaven 
help the inquirer who at this point branches off into specula- 
tions concerning the famous theory of a supposed race-conflict 


1 Howitt’s “last conscious effort was to dictate from his death-bed a 
message to anthropologists impressing on them the importance of caution in 
accepting information drawn from the Australian tribes in their present state 
of decay” (J. G, Frazer in Folk-Lore, xx. 171), The remark applies with 
peculiar force to the South-East region, though hardly at all to large portions 
of the North and West. 

2 A, van Gennep, Mythes et Légendes d’ Australie, ix. The writer came to 
know this valuable book only after he had expounded his theory in its present 
form, only with further detail, in <wo public lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford. He then found that M. van Gennep held similar views 
on several points, notably on the connection between the bull-roarer and 
thunder (see ib., Ixviii f.). He is glad to be in such close agreement with an 
author for whose working principles he has the greatest respect. 
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for the possession of the country under the rival banners—or 
perhaps “badges” would be nearer the mark—of Eaglehawk 
and Crow! He will discover incidentally that opinions differ 
as to whether Victoria has preserved through untold ages the 
racial type most nearly allied to the Tasmanian, or was occupied 
by man for the first time only some few centuries ago. Finally, 
in connection with the possible influence of totemism, it must 
not be forgotten that South-East Australia is the classic home 
of that most puzzling of institutions, the sex-totem. It would 
not be antecedently surprising, therefore, if the special super- 
natural protector of the male sex took some interest in the rite 
that brought the men as such together for the making of men 
as such. A third source of ideas that may have contributed to 
the character of these Supreme Beings remains to be noticed. 
It may be termed comprehensively sky-lore. Certain it is that 
these Supreme Beings, though in former days they are held to 
have walked the earth, dwell at present in the sky, and over- 
look the doings of men from that high place. Such and such a 
star will be pointed to by a native in proof of this watchfulness 
of theirs.! (The curious will observe that this association with 
the sky has no small effect in commending the Supreme Beings 
of Australia to the religious mind of Europe.) Here, of course, 
is an opportunity not to be neglected by the votaries of the 
sun-myth, a school a while ago ridiculed nearly out of exist- 
ence, but of late given to asserting its claims in a reasonable 
form that ought to win them a hearing.’ In this case the main 
difficulty is to conceive how mere sky-lore, unless a secondary 
development of totemism, could have moulded the character 
of Supreme Beings whose relation to a rite is apparently vital. 
If sky-myth is to count, it might be presumed, it must be 
associated with what for want of a better term might be called 
sky-magic. Later on, a suggestion will be made that proceeds 
on these very lines. In the meantime enough has perhaps 


1 Cf. Howitt, N. T. of S.-E. A., 489, 492. 
2 See W. Foy, Archiv fir Religionsnissenschaft, viii. 526 f. Father Schmidt 
develops a similar line of thought with great learning in Anthropos, iv. 207 f. 
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been said to show how impossible it would be, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to take account of all the clues that 
might conceivably prove of service in this veritable maze, were 
they in working order. For simplicity’s sake, then, let it be 
assumed that the prime factors are two only—Mr Lang’s 
etiology, and that tendency to ascribe personality to the bull- 
roarer which will be illustrated in what follows. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, it may be expedient at 
this point to describe the precise nature of a bull-roarer. No 
student of the history of religion can afford to remain a 
stranger to it, seeing that it is, as Professor Haddon has well 
said, “perhaps the most ancient, widely spread, and sacred 
religious symbol in the world.”' Natives of these Islands, if 
country-bred, may have had the opportunity in boyhood of 
cultivating a practical acquaintance with the bull-roarer under 
this, or some other, local designation of the toy, such as 
‘*‘roarer,” or “bull,” or “boomer,” or “ buzzer,” or “ whizzer,” 
or “swish”—names one and all eloquently expressive of its 
function. That function is, of course, to make a noise, the 
peculiar quality of which is best described by some such 
epithet as “unearthly.” ‘The merest amateur who cuts a thin 
slab of wood to the shape of a laurel leaf, and ties to one end 
a good thick piece of string three or four feet long, has only to 
whirl the instrument on his forefinger, and he will at once 
get a taste of its windy note. Naturally, however, it is the 
privilege of the expert to command the full range of its music. 
At Cape York, for instance, where the native employs two 


sizes, a “male” that growls and a “female” that shrieks, and. 


where, to get more purchase, he fastens the string to the end 
of a stick, “first they are swung round the head, which 
produces a buzzing noise, then the performer turns rapidly, 
and, facing the opposite direction, swings the bull-roarers 
horizontally with a sudden backward and forward movement 


1A. C. Haddon, The Study of Man, 327. The word “symbol” may strike 
some as inappropriate, but there is much to be said for it, as will be shown 
presently. 
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of the hand which makes them give out a penetrating, yelping 
sound.”' So much for what the artist can do in the way of 
solo. The possibilities of a concerto are even more over- 
whelming. Amongst the Kurnai of Gippsland the initiation 
ceremonies culminate in the following performance. When the 
novices have been made to kneel down in a row, with their 
blankets drawn over their heads so that they are in complete 
darkness, suddenly there burst in upon them, to the number of 
sixteen, successive wielders of the bull-roarer, who, after adding 
each in turn his quota to “the roaring and screeching din,” 
wind up all together in a grand “ finale of discordant sounds.” ° 

It is not, however, the volume or variety of the bull-roarer’s 
utterance that is noteworthy, so much as its fearsome quality. 
This may be judged from its effect on animals. Thus a 
Scotch herdboy was observed to “ca’ the cattle hame” by an 
ingenious, if somewhat violent, method. He swung a bull- 
roarer of his own making, and instantly the beasts were 
running frantically to the byre. They threw their tails up, we 
are told, and rushed with fury through the fields.» The same 
device is employed in Galicia. As soon as the bull-roarer 
gets to work, first the calves stretch their tails into the air, 
and kick out their hind-legs as if they were dancing; and 
presently their seniors follow suit, so that there is a general 
stampede. Indeed, the cattle get into quite an idiotic condi- 
tion ; so much so that the Galician peasant will say of a man 
who is not quite right in the head, “ He has a bzik” (whence, 
by the way, the title of the game bezique), the word being, of 
course, modelled on the bull-roarer’s buzz.‘ Similarly, in 
the Malay Peninsula the little instrument sends the huge 
marauding elephants packing out of the plantations. Indeed, 
who knows whether its earliest use on the part of man was 
not to drive and stupefy the game, as the primeval Bushman 
does with it to this day.° 

1 Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, v. 220. 


2 Howitt, N. 7. of S.-E. A., 629. 


3 Haddon, /.c., 281. 4 1b., 286. 5 [b., 298. 6 1b., 290. 
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Be this as it may, it is more immediately in point here to 
inquire how and why the bull-roarer came to serve a mystic, 
or magico-religious, purpose. The “how” of the matter, 
indeed, will probably be different in different cases; but the 
““why” is within limits explicable in terms of general 
psychology. Whereas in the animal consciousness fear and 
curiosity are alternative, or at most combine momentarily, 
so as to produce a painful vacillation, it is otherwise with the 
human mind. Here, if the objective conditions are favourable, 
the two can unite to form a blend. Evenif the fear predomin- 
ate so as to rout, or else paralyse, the body, the curiosity is 
capable at the same time of arresting and exciting the 
imagination. Mystic fear, then, is a fear charged with an 
overtone of wonder. It has a haunting quality which, with 
the development of the speculative powers, provides the 
sympathetic nexus for whole systems of ideas and purposes. 
Thus, in particular, it is the hotbed of magic and religion— 
systems that, however we decide to delimit them, have this 
at least in common, that both alike participate in the occult. 

This appears from the experience of those human beings 
whose feelings towards the bull-roarer must approach most 
nearly to pure fear. Good care is taken by those who conduct 
the initiation ceremonies of South-East Australia that the 
uninitiated, and, notably, the women and children, shall have 
the full benefit of the terrifying noise of the bull-roarer, 
without having a chance of discovering how that noise is 
produced. ‘The fact that this part of the performance goes 
by the name of “ Frightening the women ”* affords an eloquent 
proof of an intention on their part which they are doubtless 
fully competent to render effective. In short, they see to it 
that the women “have the bzzk.” It is conducive to discipline. 
Just so at Abbeokuta, in West Africa, the dread god Oro, 
who speaks through the bull-roarer, punishes gadding wives 


1 Howitt, J. A. 1., xiv. 315; cf. N. T. of S.-E. A., 631. It is noticeable 
that this took place even amongst the Kurnai, where ‘the emancipation of 
woman ”’ had gone further than anywhere else in Australia, 
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with a thoroughness characteristic of that blood-stained corner 
of the world.’ It remains to note that, if feminine nerves are 
weak, there is likewise a feminine curiosity which is strong, 
and must be satisfied. Hence myth is resorted to, if that be 
the proper name for a barefaced piece of “ organised hypo- 
crisy.” The shuddering sound proceeding from the woods is 
explained to be the voice of Hobgoblin. No bloodless wraith 
is he, but an anthropomorphic being if ever there was one. 
Presently, when the women’s heads have been duly smothered 
under their opossum rugs, he will come tearing into the camp 
to fetch the boys, and there will be heard not merely his 
thunderous voice, but the trample of his feet as he hales off 
the novices by main force, scattering the fire-brands as he 
goes.” And throughout the initial stages of the initiation rite 
the same farce is kept up for the benefit of the novices. It is 
held to be good policy; to daze and terrorise them. Society 
has got them in its grip, and wishes them to realise the fact. 
Therefore when a tooth is extracted, or filth has to be eaten, 
or something else of impressive unpleasantness takes place 
at the expense of the hapless youths, the voice of Hobgoblin 
proceeding from some hidden spot adds a dreadful sanction to 
the ordeal. At last, when the preliminary work of mortifying 
the “old Adam” is accomplished, the privileges of manhood 
are disclosed. What Howitt calls “the central mystery ”® is 
enacted. It takes the form of an dmoxddviis. The bull- 
roarer is shown for what it is, and Hobgoblin is no more. 
“Here is Twanyirika, of whom you have heard so much,” 
explain the blameless Arunta to the newly circumcised boys, 
adding (let it not be forgotten), “They are Churinga, and will 


1 See generally Mrs R. Braithwaite Batty in J. A. I, xix. 160-3. Cf. 
Haddon, Study of Man, 289. 

2 See R. H. Mathews in J. A. /., xxvi. 274. It might be worth while to 
inquire how far a universal source of anthropomorphic, as contrasted with 
animistic, that is, wraith-like, characters in supernatural beings is to be sought 
in personation. Thus there is reason to suspect that the manitu, whom the 
young American goes out into the woods to find, appears to him more often 
than not in the shape of a masked man. 

3 Howitt, N. T. of S.-E. A., 628. 
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help to heal you quickly.” The esoteric cult of the Churinga 
now begins, say they in effect; but, as for that exoteric name 
of fear, Twanyirika, tis but a means of keeping little boys, 
and our female relatives, in order. In the South-East these 
methods may be less direct than in the centre of the continent, 
but the transition from exoteric to esoteric doctrine is just as 
sharp ; nor is the confession of pious fraud less refreshingly ex- 
plicit. It is solemnly declared that Daramulun, the Hobgoblin 
of the women’s camp, behaved in days gone by so badly, making 
away with the boys and so on, just as Hobgoblin is even now 
reputed to do, that Butamaz killed him. Then Bazamai put 
Daramulun’s voice into the trees, and told mankind that they 
might cut bull-roarers from the wood of the trees in order to 
“represent ” Daramulun, but that they must not on any account 
communicate the “imposition” to uninitiated womankind.” 

So much for the attitude towards the bull-roarer of those 
human beings who merely hear its sound. Like the animals 
they are thoroughly frightened. With the animals, however, 
the process reaches its end here. It is probably quite incorrect 
to say that the Scotch cattle “think” it is the “ bot-fly” or 
“cleg”; or that the elephants of Malaya “ mistake” it for a 
tiger. It is more likely that they merely hear danger in its 
note, just as the burnt child, or burnt puppy, comes to “see” 
that the fire is hot. The human beings, on the other hand, 
can “think,” and insist on doing so. Hence, with a friendly 
jog from the masculine quarter, the female imagination creates 
Hobgoblin. But what is the psychological result of the 
amoxahuyis ? ‘That is the next question. When every mother’s 
son of them has been shown the piece of wood that makes the 
noise, and further has had the instrument in his hands and 
learnt how to whirl it round, is mystic fear at an end, and the 
magico-religious character of the bull-roarer as such abolished ? 

It would be easier to reply to this question, did we know 
with approximate certainty how the bull-roarer first came to 


' Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 497. 
2 R. H. Mathews, J. A. I, xxv. 298. 
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be used in these rites, or even what precise function it is 
supposed to fulfil in regard to them now. There is, indeed, 
evidence enough to show that its use is somehow vital to the 
initiation ceremony. ‘This might truly be termed the bull-roarer 
rite. The messenger who summons the meeting carries a bull- 
roarer. The possession of one constitutes a passport, as 
Howitt found when he sought entry into the inner circle. In 
the revelation of its nature the “ central mystery ” consists. Or 
again, whereas in other respects Australian initiations are of 
divergent type (so that, for instance, in the West there prevails 
circumcision, but in the East the knocking out of a tooth), the 
use of the bull-roarer is more or less strictly common to all. 
What, then, is the secret of this intimate and widely 
distributed connection of the bull-roarer with the making of 
men? Ina valuable but perhaps little-known paper entitled 
On some Ceremonies of the Central Australian Tribes,’ Dr 
J. G. Frazer puts forward an interesting theory bearing on 
this subject. ‘“ When we remember,” he says, “that the great 
change which takes place at puberty both in men and women 
consists in the newly acquired power of reproducing their 
kind, and that the initiatory rites of savages are apparently 
intended to celebrate, if not to bring about that change, and 
to confirm and establish that power, we are tempted to con- 
jecture that the bull-roarer may be the implement by which 
the power in question is supposed to be imparted, at least to 
males.” In support of this view he quotes from Ridley a 
statement conveyed to the latter as a great favour by a native 
elder. This was to the effect that the sight of the bull-roarer 
“‘inspires the initiated with manhood,” or, in other words, 
“imparts manly qualities.”* Dr Frazer goes on to cite 


1 Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, Melbourne, 1901, 
No. 7 


bo 


Tb., 319. 
3 Jb,, 320. Ridley’s native informant actually referred to the instrument 
itself as Dhurumbulum (presumably a variant for Daramulun), just as amongst 
the Kurnai of Gippsland Tundun is the name both of the bull-roarer and of the 
eponymous hero therewith connected. , 
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evidence from Australia, and from the adjoining region of 
Torres Straits and New Guinea, showing that the bull-roarer 
is used to promote fertility in general, as represented by an 
abundance of game-animals, or snakes, or lizards, or fish, or 
yams, as the case may be; so much so that Professor Haddon 
has conjectured that, in the Torres Straits at least, the initiation 
ceremony “is primarily a fertility ceremony, perhaps originally 
agricultural and then social.”’ Dr Frazer, however, would re- 
verse the assumed order of development, conjecturing for his 
own part that processes originally directed to the multiplication 
of the species were afterwards extended, on the principle of sym- 
pathetic magic, to the promotion of the fertility of the earth.’ 
Now this hypothesis of Dr Frazer is, unfortunately, in 
direct conflict with another theory with which his name 
and authority are associated, namely, the view that many 
Australian tribes are wholly unaware of the part played by 
the male in the reproduction of the race. On the other 
hand, Professor Haddon’s attribution of an agricultural 
origin to the initiation ceremonies will scarcely bear to be 
transferred from Torres Straits to Australia, where agricul- 
ture is unknown to the aborigines. The truth not improb- 
ably lies somewhere midway between these rival doctrines. 
Savages ignorant of agriculture have nevertheless enough 
sense to perceive that, for things to grow, there must be 
sun or rain—sun in a rainy land, rain in a parched land 
like Australia, where a thunderstorm causes the desert to 
blossom as the rose, truly as if by magic.’ And in Australia 
the bull-roarer is, as they call it to this day in Scotland,‘ a 
‘“‘thunner-spell.” Its roaring, says Howitt, “represents the 
muttering of thunder, and the thunder is the voice of Dara- 
mulun.” In the words of Umbara, headman and bard of the 
Yuin tribe, “Thunder is the voice of Him (and he pointed 


1 Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, 321, the reference 
being to Haddon, The Study of Man, 305. 2 [6., $21. 

3 Compare Spencer and Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, 4. 

4 Haddon, Study of Man, 281. In Scotland, by a not uncommon inversion, 
it is used to keep the thunder away. 
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upwards to the sky) calling on the rain to fall and make 
everything grow up new.”' Surely Umbara here puts the 
whole truth of the matter into a nutshell. The entire object 


of the initiation rite is to make the youths not merely grow 


but “grow up new.” It is, as M. van Gennep would say, a 
rite de passage,” a carrying-over from an old life to a new 
life which is better and stronger. Hence that J/eit-motif of 
“dying to live” which, as MM. Hubert and Mauss have 
abundantly proved, runs right through the initiation ceremonies 


of Australia. The idea is not merely that the boys may be 


specifically invested with the “power of reproducing their 
kind,” not merely that they shall acquire deep voices as the 
bull-roarer’s voice is deep.‘ It is something far more universal, 
something, it might almost be said, of cosmic import. ‘“ What 
renews, replenishes, reinvigorates, reproduces everywhere and 
always? The power in the sky. What sets the sky-power in 
motion? ‘The power in the bull-roarer.” Such is the Shorter 
Catechism implicit in the initiation rite of Australia, unless 
the hypothesis err. 

We are now in a better position to estimate the psycho- 
logical effect on the novice of that amoxddvyus which is at the 
same time no small disillusionment. When he is told, nay, 
sees with his own eyes, that Hobgoblin is a simple cheat, does 
he thereupon adopt as the religion that is to serve him in his 
new and better life the enlightened cult of the great god 
Humbug? By no means. To begin with, the bull-roarer 
taken in itself is a sufficiently mysterious instrument. Howitt 
notes the curious fact that, for the Australian, his club and his 
spear have no “virtue” in themselves. Hence, to render them 
mystically potent, he anoints them with “medicine.” His 
spear-thrower, on the other hand, which for no palpable reason 
lengthens his cast to a hundred and fifty yards, or the bull- 


1 Howitt, N. T. of S.-E. A., 538. 

2 A. van Gennep, Les Rites de Passage, Paris, 1909. 

3 H. Hubert et M. Mauss, Mélanges d’ Histoire des Religions, Paris, 1909, 
131 f., who are, however, primarily concerned with the further initiation of 
the medicine-man, * Compare Frazer, th., 320. 
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roarer which produces the noise of thunder out of a chip of 
wood, is magical in its own right. And that, adds Howitt 
reflectively, is a very good example of how the native mind 
works. At the same time swinging the bull-roarer is rude 
exercise, and brings a man into too close quarters with the 
thunder-maker to afford entire satisfaction to the spirit of 
awe. Hence the Central Australian, whilst thoroughly 
believing in the fortifying’ virtue of the bull-roarer that 
he actually swings,’ would seem to reserve the best of 
his reverence for bull-roarers of wood or stone that are not 
swung at all, nor perhaps could be swung with any effect ;‘ 
just as the pastoral Toda venerates sacred cattle-bells which 
are invariably found to lack, or have lost, their tongues.* 
Meanwhile, this want of functional significance does not in 
the least impair the mystic efficacy of the Churinga. Mere 
contact with it, as for instance by rubbing it against the 
stomach, will make a man “good.” The act “softens the 
stomach” ;° whilst, conversely, to rub the instrument with red 
ochre (probably a substitute for blood) “softens ” the Churinga, 
that is, soothes it as if it had feelings.’ Or again, the bull- 
roarer may be regarded as instinct with an immaterial force 
more or less detachable from it, a man being said to be “full 
of Churinga,” that is, of the magic power derived therefrom.® 


1 Howitt in J. A. 1, xvi, 29 n. 

2 One way of describing the magic power of the bull-roarer is to say that 
it is “very strong” (Howitt, N. 7. of S.-E. A., 557). 

8 See, for instance, Spencer and Gillen, Northern T. of C. A., 342, 373, 
497, ete. Compare Howitt in J. 4. I, xx. 23, 

4 The writer was able to extract a certain amount of sound from a stone 
bull-roarer made by an assistant at the Pitt Rivers Museum, but it fell a long 
way short of the real thing. 

5 W.H. R. Rivers, The Todas, 424. 

6 On a similar development in modern religion see E, Towne, Just How to 
Make the Solar Plexus, 1904. Cf: Hissert Journat, January 1908. This refer- 
ence is due to the kindness of the Editor. 

7 Spencer and Gillen, 7b, 265. Outside Australia we find the bull-roarer 
carved into the human form, e.g. in New Guinea (see specimens in Pitt Rivers 
Museum ; also figs, 100-103 in Haddon, Royal Irish Academy, Cunningham 
Memoirs, No, X., 1894), or in North America (Haddon, Study of Man, 293). 

8 Spencer and Gillen, 7b., 293. 
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These instances will suffice to show that in Central Australia 
the spirit of awe—not to say the religious spirit—is by no means 
utterly discomfited by the discovery that the bull-roarer, in its 
outward and visible form, is a thing of wood and string. On the 
other hand, the native mind struggles hard against material- 
ism, seeking to distinguish the inward grace from its external 
vehicle, though all uncertain whether to ascribe to this indwell- 
ing vitalising force a personal or quasi-impersonal nature. 

Now in the South-East they would appear to have felt the 
same difficulty concerning outwardness and inwardness, but to 
have cast about for a solution in a different direction. All 
true magic is aware of the symbolic character of its procedure 
—in other words, that make-believe thunder is not real 
thunder, even if the appearance can represent the reality so 
effectively as somehow to set the sky rumbling.’ There is 
always a tendency, therefore, for means and end to fall apart 
in thought, and religious interest will sometimes concentrate on 
the one (as in Central Australia, where the instrument, as has 
been shown, is all in all) and sometimes on the other.” In the 
South-East, then, Daramulun, the bull-roarer, gave way to 
Daramulun, the thunder-god of the heavens. Real thunder is 
awe-inspiring enough in all conscience, for mystic fear to pro- 
vide the ground-work of the conception. Anthropomorphism 
supervenes, one, if not the sole, cause of this being doubtless 
etiology, which, as the story-telling habit of mind, has 
recourse to forms that fill the eye. And since, for the initiated 
at least, Daramulun himself abides above, an image of him 
recalling his human shape has to do duty for him on earth. 
Round this the old men dance, shouting his name, and with 
gestures drawing magic influence from him to themselves ;* 
just as with similar gestures they hand on the influence to the 
novices to make them “ good.” ‘ 


1 See the writer’s argument in The Threshold of Religion, 47 f. 

2 For examples of the deification of the end, as contrasted with the 
instrument or means, see ib., 79. 

3 See R. H. Mathews in American Anthropologist, ix. 336. 

4 Howitt, N. T. of S.-E. A., 535, 
Vou. VIII.—No. 2. 
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Meanwhile, Daramulun, the Supreme Being on high, has 
trouble to preserve his dignity, because of his association with 
two discredited aliases of his own, namely, the material bull- 
roarer and again Hobgoblin, the women’s bugbear. Hence, 
although amongst some tribes he retains his high position as 
best he can, amongst others he is found to yield to a superior. 
AXtiology provides Daramulun, or his homologue Tundun, 
with an anthropomorphic double, who in the first instance is 
probably no more than a circumlocution used in order to avoid 
mention of his secret name, so magically potent as this is, 
and hence so dangerous; and with abundant play of fancy a 
myth explains how Daramulun was killed by Batamai,’ or 
how Tundun was obliged to turn into a porpoise because 
Mungan-ngaua sent a great flood.” The type of the Supreme 
Being, however, remains unaltered. He is always the personified 
power that is manifested in the initiation rite. This power 
causes everything, including man, to “grow up new.” It is 
a power of making “ good,” that is, full of vitality and manly 
qualities, and luck and magical gifts, and whatever else the 
heart of man craves from a Universe, of which the “ central 
mystery ” perhaps is that those who seek shall find. 


R. R. MARETT. 


Exeter Cottear, Oxrorp. 


1 R, H. Mathews in J. A. I., xxv. 298. The derivation of the word Baiamai 
is uncertain. In Kamilaroi there is a word baia, “cut,” hence “make ” (Ridley, 
Kamilaroi, 34); so that Batamat has become the missionary term for “the 
Creator.” In Euahlayi, according to Mrs K, L. Parker, Byamee means 
literally “great one” (The Fuahlay: Tribe, 4), In the Australian Legendary 
Tales, 94, of the same authoress, Byamee’s tribe are the Byahmul, “black swans.” 
Is this the source of M. van Gennep’s supposed “collective term”? Compare 
Mythes et Légendes d’ Australie, ix. and 164, 

2 Howitt, N. 7. of S.-E. A., 493. Mungan-ngaua means “ father-our.” 
It was not a secret name (N. W. Thomas, Natwes of Australia, 219, makes a 
slip on this point), but known to the women (Howitt, ib., 492), and hence 
comparable to Papang, “father,” and Wehntwin, “ grandfather,” circumlocutions 
applied to Daramulun and Tundun respectively (tb., 493, 628-30). One and 
all are terms of group-relationship; these founders of the mysteries are 
naturally ‘‘ Elders,” just as they are “Grand Masters” (Biamban, ib., 507), and 
“ Worshipful Brethren”? (Muk-brogan, ib,, 628). 
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SELF-ASSERTION IN NIETZSCHE AND 
SELF-SURRENDER IN BOEHME: 


A CONTRAST AND AN IDENTITY. 
W. A. ROSS anp Tue Rev. G. W. ALLEN. 


I. NIerTzscue. 


THE student of London life who cares to visit in the evening 
those clubs and societies where intellectual young men and 
women debate, and evermore debate, life, literature, philo- 
sophy, politics, will be struck by a curious phenomenon. 
Alarming and dangerous theories of conduct are propounded 
by pensive youths and studious maidens, who lead the most 
innocent and inoffensive lives. The frequent recurrence of 
such words and phrases as “superman,” “the virtue of 
egoism,” “the sin of self-sacrifice,” “the transvaluation of 
moral values,” points to the influence of Nietzsche, whose 
works, Thus spake Zarathustra, Beyond Good and Evil, The 
Genealogy of Morals, The Antichrist, are beginning to be 
read in translations by the cultured few in England, though 
not yet by the general public. 

It is almost impossible to overestimate the influence of 
philosophy in all ages as a force operating in a practical way 
upon human life. The thinker in his study produces and 
shapes the idea; the idea, through various media, and after 
an interval of time, reaches the brain of the man of action, 
who gives effect to it. If Nietzsche has produced an original 


and well-conceived system of ideas, his ideas will be appre- 
rH 
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hended in the first place by those who think much and do 
not act; they will reach the minds of those who act as well 
as think, and they will, ultimately, have a powerful influence 
upon large masses who have never heard his name. The 
present is, therefore, a suitable time for considering what is 
the theoretical value of these ideas, and what practical effect 
they are likely to have. 

Friedrich Nietzsche was born in 1844 at Rocken, near 
Lutzen, in Saxony. His father, a Pole, was a minister of 
religion. He was educated at the Universities of Bonn and 
Leipzig, and in 1869 he was appointed professor of classical 
philology at Basel. He performed medical and ambulance 
work in the Franco-German war of 1870. In 1880 he was 
obliged to resign his professorship owing to an illness of which 
the first serious outbreak is said to have been occasioned by 
his experiences in the war. He spent the years 1880-89 in 
various health resorts in Italy and Switzerland, and during 
this period composed his principal philosophical works. In 
1889 he became insane, and never recovered sanity before his 
death in 1900. His mental breakdown was probably the 
result of weak health and overwork. The last work com- 
posed by him, Zhe Antichrist, conveys the impression that 
the intensity of thought which characterises all his writings, 
the feverish concentration upon a few leading ideas, which is 
especially characteristic of his later works, were becoming 
more and more accentuated, and gradually overpowering 
sense, judgment, and mental sanity. 

There is little that is absolutely new in Nietzsche’s doctrine. 
His originality consists in the boldness, the sincerity, and the 
strength with which he maintains a certain mental and moral 
attitude, the antithesis of what he conceives to be the Christian 
attitude towards life. Whereas Christianity, in his view, 
teaches men to look to a world beyond this world for ultimate 
happiness, and to worship supernatural beings, Nietzsche’s 
teaching is to concentrate effort upon the improvement of life 
upon this earth, and to make the superman the goal; or, in 
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other words, to aim at the mental, moral, and physical develop- 
ment of mankind until a race of supermen is evolved, a race 
superior to the present race of men in the degree in which the 
present race is superior to the apes. Whereas Christianity, 
looking to worlds beyond, regards with suspicion the pride of 
this world, physical beauty, exuberance of health and spirits, 
worldly ambition, worldly power, worldly success, Nietzsche 
is an ardent Pagan, a worshipper of Dionysus and Aphrodite, 
a worshipper of beauty, strength, power, of everything that 
manifests an abounding vitality, a fierce opponent of 
asceticism. 

Christianity, as viewed by Nietzsche, had its origin in the 
successful uprising of the weak, the timid, the sinful, the 
despairing, the poor in heart, the ignorant, against the proud, 
the well-constituted, the learned, the beautiful, the noble. 
The lower types gained the ascendency. Slave morality took 
the place of master morality. Pride, magnificence, honour, 
mental capacity ceased to be regarded as the essential qualities 
of a man, and their place was taken by humility, self-sacrifice, 
and self-abasement, consciousness of sin, sympathy with suffer- 
ing, submission. Christianity, from this point of view, by 
arresting the development of the stronger types, and fostering 
sympathy with, and encouraging the development of, the 
weaker types, interposed an obstacle to evolution and set back 
the tide of progress. As Christianity forms the basis of the 
principles which, in theory at least, govern conduct in most 
civilised countries, as our standards of good and evil are de- 
termined, or largely influenced, by Christianity, Nietzsche 
violently attacks established morality. We ought to go 
beyond good and evil, 2.e. go beyond conventional standards 
of good and evil, and create new values. He was engaged in 
a work which was to be entitled The Transvaluation of all 
Values, when his mind gave way. 

Nietzsche’s attack upon Christianity may be met by a 
very obvious reply. It may be said that Christianity does 
not teach us to turn from this world to beyond worlds, but 
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teaches us to turn from the more fleeting, the more material 
aspects of this world, to the more permanent, the more ideal 
aspects. Christianity, it may be said, at a time when human 
nature rioted in an exuberance of passion, lust, cruelty, succeeded 
in impressing upon men’s minds the image of the cross, the 
image of self-sacrifice, self-renunciation. By imposing a 
severe discipline the Church made men not weaker and baser, 
but stronger and more courageous, and so did not retard but 
hastened the coming of the superman. Asceticism, within 
reasonable limits, is a necessary condition of the highest 
mental and moral development, and this Nietzsche himself 
admits, in spite of his attack upon ascetic ideals, for he states 
in his Genealogy of Morals that the true philosopher must 
be an ascetic, and he himself, according to such information 
about his life as we possess, was an ascetic of an extreme type. 

Allowing, however, for the bitterness and the prejudice 
which characterises Nietzsche’s attitude, and for the violence 
and exaggeration so often found in the effective preacher, as 
distinguished from the calm and clear-thinking philosopher, 
Nietzsche’s attack upon religion and morality is well worthy 
of serious consideration. We must endeavour to appreciate 
his point of view. He looked out upon the world, and did 
not, like St Paul and the Fathers of the Church, tind human 
beings rioting in an exuberance of wantonness, but found 
them for the most part tame, mediocre, undeveloped, without 
passion, without initiative, incapable even of strenuous wicked- 
ness. ‘The modern European is, he says, a tame house animal. 
It is from this point of view that he attacks those who preach 
self-sacrifice, repression, ascetic ideals; who constantly harp 
upon sin and its consequences, and who encourage feelings of 
remorse, guilty conscience, self-laceration. Our moralists 
impose additional chains upon those who are already slaves. 
As opposed to these nihilists, these preachers of destruction, 
of the negation of life, he teaches that men, while in this 
world, should live as fully and abundantly as possible, feel 
every thrill and ecstasy, discharge their strength, that life is 
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| power and the will to power, everything is good that makes 
| for power, everything that makes for weakness is bad. As 
i the crowd seek comfort and a safe and vegetable existence, 


| | the strong man or noble man, who aims at fulness and 
intensity of life and whose goal is beyond man, must scorn 

the virtues of the crowd and strike out his own plan of life. 

¢ The crowd will look upon him as a wicked person, a disturber 

| of social order, and will endeavour to suppress him. He will, 
therefore, be a warrior revelling in danger and opposition, 
welcoming hardships, rebuffs, misfortunes, as they give him 
the mastery over himself and over circumstances; fond of 
adventures, temptations, thrilling experiences, because life is 
short and he must live to the utmost; viewing life as an 
wsthetic spectacle; fond of good company and equally fond 
of bad company, but more a lover of solitude, concealing 
beneath a gay wantonness an intense seriousness; in the 
sphere of action a leader of men; in the realm of thought, 
not a scholar, an interpreter of other men’s ideas, but a 
courageous critic, a free lance, a writer at first hand, a creator. 
The picture so far is a fascinating one; but it must at the 
same time be pointed out that Nieztsche’s strong man is an 

egoist, with a lofty contempt for the crowd, without pity for 
the weak, who treats women, not as companions, but as danger- 
ous toys, and who is lacking in a sufficient sense of reverence, of 
duty, and of discipline (though some isolated passages, particu- 
larly in Beyond Good and Evil, may be quoted in opposition to 
; the last statement). In other words, there is in his strong man 
a good deal of blatant weakness. His strong man will be able 
neither to command nor to obey, he will become a criminal or a 
f lunatic, unless his supermorality comprehends, while it rises 
| beyond, the morality of the crowd. Fulness and intensity of 
life are good, but there must be barriers and limitations, the life 
must flow in well-regulated channels. The more intense each 
passion and desire, and the more intense the “ will-to-power,” 
the more intense must be the feelings of duty and discipline. 
Love of danger and adventure is excellent if balanced by a 
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corresponding prudence. An enlightened egoism must include 
some degree of self-sacrifice and submission to the will of the 
community. Nietzsche’s own overweening egoism was prob- 
ably one of the contributory causes of his madness. One 
cannot with impunity attack what men have hitherto held 
sacred ; rules and conventions that have been evolved through 
centuries of experience must be reverenced, though they must 
be modified with changing circumstances. 

It is time, however, to emphasise what is_ essentially 
valuable and true in this system of ideas, if we can call it a 
system. Let us for the moment leave Nietzsche and his 
philosophy, and take an independent survey. If we leave 
out of account the very rich and the very poor, it is perhaps 
not too much to say that amongst the majority of people 
there is quite enough goodness in the ordinary sense, perhaps 
more than enough, but there is not sufficient fulness of life. 
Most men and women lead comparatively spotless lives, 
paradoxical as such a statement may appear to the readers of 
sensational novels, and of certain newspapers, which accurately 
report the most abnormal and the most horrible incidents that 
happen throughout the civilised world. But, spotless as their 
lives may be, they do not think, they do not feel, they do not 
live with sufficient strength and depth. If this statement is 
considered to be too general, it must at any rate be admitted 
that it applies to very large masses. This mental and moral 
apathy may be attributed partly to the blighting effect of com- 
mercialism, to the mechanical complexity of social life, to long 
hours of labour, generally monotonous labour, partly perhaps 
to the prevalence of bookish culture which lures multitudes 
into a beyond-world or underworld, where it is not necessary 
to think, feel, or act, but only to dream, or listen to dreams. 
The Church, and the code of ethics based on the teaching of 
the Church, by emphasising the deadly nature of sin, by over- 
emphasising the dangers incident to abundance of life, 
accentuate the evil described. It is folly to preach a sermon 
on the evils of excessive drinking to a thirsty band of travellers 
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in the Sahara. The recurring emphasis on the negative aspect 
of things, on the necessity of not doing something or other, 
tends to produce one of the most widespread of all the vices, 
the vice of negativeness, the vice of being nothing at all. If 
a clerk entering a business house were solemnly warned that 
to avoid mistakes is of all things most important, that even a 
trivial error can only be expiated by prayer and humiliation, 
he might conceivably develop into a good routine clerk, but 
never into a good man of business. So in the larger sphere, 
our conventional morality tends to foster a routine respecta- 
bility, a mental and moral apathy which is constantly identified 
with goodness and virtue. Those who revolt against this 
morality and refuse to obey its precepts, while they often 
sink below, sometimes also rise above its standards, and for 
this reason an occasional association with publicans and sinners 
is an essential part of a sound moral education. 

The founder of Christianity, who, like Nietzsche, was 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the moral standards of his day, 
and preached a “ transvaluation of all values,” was himself a 
friend of publicans and sinners. 

If, therefore, we find that our conventional morality 
exaggerates the importance of negation and repression; if 
we find, moreover, that much of it is not a genuine morality 
but a sham morality, the articulate expression of a desire to 
stamp out what is picturesque, gay, vital, exuberant, to reduce 
genius to the level of mediocrity, to extinguish pleasure dua 
vitae dia voluptas, a shallow Puritanism quite distinct from 
the Puritanism of those who, pursuing a lofty aim with a 
desperate seriousness, have no time to gather roses by the 
way; and if we find that this sham morality is constantly 
made the excuse for shirking both the pleasures and the 
responsibilities of life,—we reach a point of view from which 
we are enabled to sympathise with Nietzsche’s passionate 
desire to escape from it all, to get beyond good and evil, and 
create new values. The sturdy individualism, the self-reliant 
dare-devil spirit of Nietzsche, makes an excellent counter- 
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irritant to this sham morality; it is precisely the tonic or 
stimulant that is required to rouse men from this goodness and 
virtue, or rather apathy, dulness, negativeness. Admitting 
that his ideas are dangerous, that he preaches a liberty which 
may degenerate into licence, that he does not sufficiently 
recognise duty and discipline, it may be said that as the 
scheme of modern life makes greater and greater demands 
upon the energies of all who are not economically independent, 
as each individual tends to become more and more a wheel 
of a complex machine, external necessity emphasises with 
sufficient force the ideas of discipline, self-repression, self- 
subordination ; and such a gospel as that of Nietzsche can 
only have the effect of intensifying the desire to jealously 
guard the margin of freedom that still remains. 

Nietzsche nowhere explains fully what precisely he means 
by his superman, and in what characteristics, mental, moral, 
and physical, he will be superior to the present generation of 
men. ‘This is part of the constructive scheme which he had 
set before himself, and the details of which he never filled in. 
The general meaning, however, of the conception appears to be 
as follows:—The human race has advanced far, but it must 
advance much further. Man is, at present, imperfect, a being 
in a state of transition; man must be surpassed. We ought to 
hasten the process of evolution by helping the weak to go to 
the wall, and by encouraging the development of the physically 
and mentally strong. This, it may be said, is vague and 
shadowy language. What steps are to be taken in the 
immediate future to attain this end? Nietzsche in truth 
indicates what mental and moral attitude we are to adopt, and 
what attitude not to adopt, when we set out to attain the end, 
but he does not clearly indicate by what practical methods we 
are to endeavour to attainit. This must be left to his disciples. 
Among those disciples we should, perhaps, include the ex- 
ponents of the gospel of Eugenics, who hold that the moral 
conscience of the community should be educated so that the 
production in marriage, or out of marriage, of children suffering 
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from hereditary weakness and disease, should be regarded as a 
moral offence, and as far as possible prevented by legislative 
action, while the development under the best possible con- 
ditions of a healthy race should be the chief consideration in 
all questions relative to marriage and the family. Marriage 
from this point of view is not a sacrament, an institution whose 
form has once for all been determined by divine authority, but an 
institution whose form may properly be varied if such varia- 
tions are found to be conducive to the end above indicated. If 
practical effect were given to this idea, the result would probably 
be greater liberty in some directions, and in other directions much 
greater repression and sacrifice of the individual for the general 
good, than at present prevails. 

If this is a legitimate deduction from Nietzsche’s principles, 
his individualism, when pursued to its logical conclusions, is quite 
compatible with an enlightened socialism. 

Superman includes superwoman. If there must be 
development in man, there must be development in woman 
as the mother of the superman. ‘The supporters of the move- 
ment for the emancipation of women will, however, find little 
encouragement in Nietzsche. He heartily disliked this move- 
ment as part of the modern levelling or democratic tendency. 
His remarks on the subject of women are interesting because 
they represent what many men think but few have the candour 
to express. They are often shrewd, conveying the impression 
that his experience was wider than current biographical sketches 
would lead us to believe ; they are often brutal. “'‘T'wo things 
are necessary to the true man, danger and play; therefore the 
true man seeks woman as the most dangerous toy.” ‘ When 
thou goest among women, remember thy whip.” ‘The 
followers of Nietzsche, true to the spirit while departing 
widely from the letter, will imagine a woman, as well as a 
man, who rises beyond good and evil, who seeks not virtue 
but dpern (excellence), who transcends present-day standards 
while comprehending all that is best in them. She will be 
modelled not only upon the good women of history and 
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romance but upon the bad women also, for to the latter class 
belong many of the most brilliant and interesting women, 
from Helen of Troy and Cleopatra, to Becky Sharpe and 
Vaiérie Marneffe. This woman of the future will combine 
the fascination of a siren with an intelligence which cannot 
possibly admit of anything base and vicious, beautiful with the 
beauty of a well-developed physique and an active mind 
seeking physical expression, often showing greater mental 
quickness and a more lively intuition than the man, with 
more rapidly changing moods and a greater power of living in 
the present, making life a drama exquisitely staged, some- 
times producing that chaos of which is born a star, constantly 
inspiring and thrilling the man, who will nevertheless retain 
supremacy by reason of superior discipline and judgment and 
staying power. ‘That movement which Nietzsche disliked, the 
modern woman’s desire for greater freedom and _ wider 
opportunities, might be described as a movement to rise 
beyond old notions of good and evil and create new values. 
It is possible that the next step in the progress of the race will 
be a remarkable development in women, producing by reaction 
a corresponding development in men. 

To sum up, while Nietzsche cannot be ranked amongst the 
great philosophers, he deserves to be ranked amongst the great 
reformers, who appear in our midst from time to time, to 
attack shams, hypocrisies, outworn creeds, and to preach a 
spiritual awakening. Though he comes in a questionable 
shape bearing the titles of immoralist, antichrist, the sincere 
Christian, like the sincere Pagan, will penetrate the disguise 
and see him in his true character as a strenuous worker and 
indomitable warrior in the cause of humanity. 


WILLIAM A. ROSS. 
Buckig, N.B. 
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II.—BorEunE.' 


Boehme begins by stating that if the hidden in nature had 
not already been opened by man—by which act sin entered 
into the world—it had been better not to inquire into the way 
in which manifestation arose: but now that it is opened, it 
has become necessary for man to know as much as may be of 
this mystery ; for, without this knowledge, he cannot under- 
stand the nature of sin, nor how it arose, nor how to fight his 
way back out of it into that second principle of meekness, 
light, and love from which, through having opened the hidden, 
he fell. This high knowledge, he says, can only be gained by 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit, which is freely given to all 
who desire it earnestly enough to be willing to give all—yea, 
even their own life—to gain it, and who with purpose of heart 
set themselves to become what even the most ignorant must 
feel to be in accordance with the mind of God—humble, 
loving, and serviceable. On these terms the Spirit will “teach 
us all things,” yea, even “the deep things of God.” Short of 
this, no learning or intellectual ability will avail to open the 
hidden ground and discover the mystic truth. 

Then he proceeds to define the system opened to his own 
inner apprehension in a way that—when it is grasped—is seen 
to be truly methodical and logical; though by no means 
trying to save his readers the necessity of heedful and earnest 
collaboration. God’s faculty being infinite, and man’s finite, 
there must needs be a difference between divine and human 
thoughts and apprehension that amounts even to reversal. 
We are compelled to think in terms of time and space ; but 
we cannot believe that the infinite is thus limited. Therefore 


1 Jacob Boehme was born at Old Seidenburg, near Gdrlitz, in Upper 
Lusatia, in the year 1675 ; lived most of his life at Gorlitz, and died there in 
1724, at the early age of forty-nine. His works will be found in the catalogue 
of David Nutt (Werke, Heraus. von K. W. Schiebler. 7 vols., 45s. Leipzig, 
1840-47). The English translation is in four quarto volumes, now very rare. 
A reprint of this has been recently advertised. The first volume is now issued. 
There are signs of a revival of interest in his wonderful philosophy. 
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we must be content to think of the divine—as alone we can— 
under these conditions ; expressing them—as we are compelled 
to do—but in thought afterwards striving to eliminate them : 
much as the mathematician uses expressions which he after- 
wards eliminates. Had he not used them, the solution would 
not have been reached ; but as soon as possible he gets rid 
of them. 

In all nature we can see that contraries exist, and that it 
is through them that consciousness, recognition, appreciation 
is possible. For “to Be” only one will is necessary, but for 
“becoming” two are necessary. ‘“ Ex-istence” is not per- 
fectly synonymous with “being”; it means, what has come 
forth out of Being into “becoming.” No doubt the two are 
really one, and the twofoldness is for us rather than for God. 
We must either be silent, or speak—as alone we can speak— 
in terms of distinctions which probably do not exist for the 
divine. 

For “ becoming ” therefore a contrary will was necessary, 
and, in the arising of this, a new element, not there practi- 
cally before, arises, which ought never to be brought out of 
the hiddenness, but can be. ‘This new element is the contrary 
itself, and its manifestation is called theologically “sin.” Sin 
arises from limitation, and is itself a coming “short of the 
glory of God.” Thus in origin it is purely negative, not 
something positively wrong actually there, but something not 
there which ought to be. 

For if that view which I am advocating—that error is not 
so much what we do see, as what we do not—is true, it must 
follow that the attitude we should take up to what we see as 
error is not to scoff or scold or wish to put it down, but to 
try to understand it. This does not mean that we should 
give up our previous view and adopt the views of our 
opponents ; for this would be simply to exchange the thesis 
for the antithesis, and would leave us just as one-sided as 
before. What we ought to do is to say to ourselves, “ That 
which seems to me so erroneous probably has, at its base, some 
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perception which has escaped me. Let me examine it care- 
fully and try to find what this perception is.” When found, it 
will never be exactly what our opponents have affirmed, but 
rather that which—in their dogmatic expression of faith—they 
have tried to affirm. Even when I find it, it would be no use 
to me in itself alone; but it becomes of high use when added 
to, treated as the complementary of, the truth I already have 
perceived. But the whole result is not complete so long as I 
but hold them as two complementary truths. I must find the 
divine spark that can combine them so that they are no more 
twain but one ; just as oxygen and hydrogen disappear before 
the spark, and in place of the two appears their combination, 
water. 

Now if these things are so, it must be because there is an 
essential principle in all things of which these particulars are 
the particular expression. For there can be nothing in 
particulars which does not arise from, represent something in, 
the universal; and the saying attributed to our Lord (in 
2 Clement v. 1), “« When two shall be one, and that which is 
without as that which is within”; and the very similar saying 
attributed to Hermes, “‘ That which is above is as that which 
is below ”—express a necessary and universal truth. 

I know of no philosophy more to the point and purpose in 
the search for that universal truth than Boehme’s. To every 
manifestation it is in the nature of the case necessary that 
there should be two elements or sides: a something seen (or 
else there is no manifestation), and a something unseen (or 
there would be nothing there for it to be the manifestation of). 
The something seen is a particular quality; the something 
unseen is a spiritual force, the basis, the “ promise and potency ” 
of the quality. In Boehme’s system these two are two Prin- 
ciples ; one of Fire, the other of Light. Either of the two can 
be manifested ; but whichever is manifested, the other must 
be hidden. The Fire he calls the first Principle; the Light, 
the second. 

What many readers fail to notice, and thereby involve 
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themselves in perplexity and a sense of being unable to follow, 
is this: When the first Principle remains in the hiddenness it 
has no name; it is only then called Fire when it is manifested. 
It is the power of Fire without the manifestation ; and remains 
the unseen, basal power of what does manifest. 

In Boehme’s concept Fire represents visible might or power, 
and Light represents invisible might or power. Fire is osten- 
sibly consuming, raging; Light is rather sweet, pleasant, 
grateful. Boehme might possibly say that the basis of Fire 
is Light, and the basis of Light is Fire. But what he would 
mean would be that that is the basis of Light which, when 
manifested, manifests as Fire; and that is the basis of Fire 
which, when manifested, manifests as Light. The names Fire 
and Light apply to the two Principles only when they are 
manifested. When Fire remains hidden, what appears is its 
contrary quality, gentleness, self-surrender; its appearance is 
weak, but its hiddenness is strong: therefore it is actually— 
though not ostensibly—strong. Hate and rage appear stronger 
than love; but love is always actually far stronger than these ; 
and is so just because it is willing to let its strength remain 
in a hiddenness, and does not want it to appear and be recog- 
nised. But when Fire is manifested, then the might and 
power are on the surface, ever claiming recognition, and seek- 
ing to be respected as such; and the basal meekness of Light 
is in the hiddenness, and therefore the ostensibly strong is the 
actually weak. For what is in the hiddenness determines, and 
is, the power-side of the manifestation; and what is on the 
surface is necessarily the contrary of what is in the hiddenness, 
for the hidden is the contrary of the manifested. Thus if “x” 
is in the hiddenness, “not 2” is on the surface, ostensible and 
visible ; but while its quality is “not x,” its power is “ax.” It 
must be so, for “x” and “not a2” are the two sides of the 
divine “whole.” Therefore what seems to be weak will be 
strong; and what seems to be strong will be weak. Take the 
case of love. Here the manifested quality is rather weakness 
than strength ; a great sweetness, meekness, and self-surrender. 
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But because this is on the surface, we know that the contrary 
of this is in the hiddenness, and this contrary is might, force, 
power of the most irresistible kind. And so love is the one 
omnipotent thing. It gives way, yet overcomes; it submits, 
yet gains its end. 

Now suppose that someone should say, “ If love is strong, 
let it show its strength. I am resolved to bring the hidden 
strength out of the hiddenness. I will not be content to wait 
for a spontaneous response to love. If they will not love me, 
I will compel them.” Here a complete reversal of the right 
conditions is brought about. ‘The power is brought out of the 
hiddenness and becomes seen and recognised on the surface ; 
and the sweetness, meekness, and self-surrender go into the 
hiddenness. What is the result? Love is changed into 
wrath which becomes the manifested quality ; and the hidden 
power is weakness. Thus the strongest thing has become 
the weakest ; for the tyrant who thus proposes to “subdue 
all creatures to his will” never succeeds in the end. To 
human sight he may appear to do so for a time; but in the 
sight of Heaven he is all the time an utter failure ; and even to 
human sight his failure is apparent in the end. ‘This truth has 
been recognised by the clear-seeing of all ages and nations. 
Thor forges mighty chains to bind Fenrir; but only the tiny, 
weak-looking, threadlike chain of the Dwarfs really restrains 
him. The simple bond of bread and salt avails to restrain the 
most violent impulse to revenge. The rose leaves of love 
burn and sting the Satans so strongly that, to avoid them, 
they leap back into the flames of Hell. The sweetness of 
Una makes the fierce lion mild. The Cross of Christ becomes 
the Throne of the Universe. 

According to Boehme, the right order is that the might, 
the Fire, the first Principle, the first three Forms of Nature, 
should be hidden, and the meekness, the Light, the second 
Principle, the last three Forms of Nature, should be the mani- 
fested quality. When this order is observed, the result is 


Heaven. But should any creature reverse this order, through 
Vou. VIII.—No. 2. 28 
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curiosity to see what would happen, or through preferring the 
apparent glory of might and domination to the meekness of 
love, then the result is Hell. 

Here the philosophy connects with Boehme’s teaching as to 
the seven Forms of Nature and the three Principles ; into which, 
in an article already sufficiently long, it is impossible to go. 
If the editor permits, I may deal with these on 2 future occasion. 

Philosophy does not exist for its own sake, but for the 
sake of producing right conditions, and setting men on the 
right road. We should seek the true only to attain the good. 
Boehme’s philosophy—apparently the most abstract of all—is 
of all the most practical. From it I learn to avoid mistakes 
into which ignorance and inexperience naturally fall; and not 
only to know that they are mistakes, but also to see exactly 
why they are such. Righteousness and sin remain as much as 
before the eternal choice for man; but no longer because of 
the arbitrary command of a Being who can punish me if I do 
not obey. I am shown the inward reason from a point as near 
to the divine as is possible to a creature of imperfect faculty. 
I see the grand, divine Order, that things should de rather 
than seem ; and understand the natural temptation to a limited 
creature to prefer above all things to seem, to get credit for 
his little gifts and graces among those—his fellows—who for 
the present see only the surface, whereby we feel inclined to 
have whatever we pride ourselves on, upon the surface, and 
think it of small value if it is not seen of all men. I see that 
the nature thus qualified must be a surface nature, two- 
dimensional instead of three ; and that it gives rise to a world 
where surface considerations weigh alone, and men prefer to 
be reputed to have without having, rather than to have without 
being reputed to have. Thus I understand the false glory of 
this world, and its cure. This is not so much to give vp the 
desire to be great, as to give up the desire for an inferior sort 
of greatness which stands in pretence rather than in actuality. 
I see that sin is only the will of a being hostile to God because 
it is the will of a being who preferred the false to the true, the 
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apparent to the real, the being thought great to actually being 
great in the sight of those who can see all that is there. I see 
that this pretentious greatness is a thin surface over a hollow 
void, a bubble that must sooner or later burst, and—having no 
solidity—vanish. It is this love of estimation rather than 
reality that I must straightway put into the hiddenness ; and 
that the way to do this is to bring out of the hiddenness in 
myself its contrary, the feeling that virtue is its own reward, 
that to be really great from centre to circumference is far 
greater than to be applauded by all the blind of this world for 
what I only seem to be on the circumference. 

And this is a most helpful perception. For often I am 
perplexed how to operate to my self-amendment. Now I 
know that I have the right thing in me, only it is yet hidden. 
I have no need to go far and wide—up to Heaven, or over the 
sea—to find what I ought to have, for it is nigh, zz my heart, 
and only needs to be discovered and brought to the surface. 
What benefit to the beggar to dream that he is a king and 
surrounded by applauding crowds? It only makes him “cry 
to dream again”; which means that he does not believe that 
he can be equally happy in real life. Yet this is a delusion: 
real life must have greater possibilities than any delusive 
dream ; only the good things of the real cannot be gained by 
lying down and going to sleep, but only by effort and earnest- 
ness as real as the things desired. 

Many could give us the conclusions here reached. The 
value of Boehme is not in the conclusions he sets forth, which 
are not so very different from those of ordinary Christianity. 
It is rather that he sees and indicates the premises on which 
the conclusions rest, and shows the connection between the 
dogmatic, moral commandment, “Thou shalt,” “Thou shalt 
not,” with the nature of God and the eternal constitution of 
things. 

GEORGE W. ALLEN. 


Bretsy VICARAGE, 
BurtTon-on-TRENT. 











DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal, The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


PTOLEMAIC AND COPERNICAN VIEWS OF THE PLACE OF 
MIND IN THE UNIVERSE. 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1909, p. 47.) 


I. 


Rererrinc to Professor Alexander’s article in the October number, on 
“The Place of Mind in the Universe,” I am prompted to offer the criticism 
that the rather peculiar theory of mind he advances is no more Copernican 
in its general aspect than are the views he contends against. On the 
contrary, his theory will impress many readers as being decidedly Ptolemaic. 
He confines the possession of mind to human beings, even making con- 
sciousness a property of the motions of the bodily organs and the brain 
(pp. 53-54). He appears to recognise no elements of mind in the inorganic 
world ; by implication he denies the existence of any rudiments of mind 
in the lower animals, and there are no clearly defined mental features in 
his conception of God. On the other hand, both the absolutists and the 
pragmatists will rightfully complain that he misinterprets them. There 
may be absolutists such as those he criticises, but a good many of them 
regard the human mind as being included and elaborated within a cosmic 
mind. This, unless I greatly err, is the view of Royce, who is probably 
the leading absolutist ; and James, probably the leading pragmatist, in a 
very recent work, also appears to recognise the existence of higher soul 
combinations that transcend the souls of individuals, although he opposes 
a monistic conception at all stages of the synthesis. 

Professor Alexander’s philosophy, as expressed in his article, is radically 
materialistic, and many readers will therefore regard it as being out of 
line with recent philosophical tendencies. For, while few philosophers 
nowadays entertain the extreme idealistic views of Berkeley, and while 
there is also a disposition to modify the views of Hegel, the rejection of 
a radical materialism is no less pronounced. The general tendency, it 


would seem, is toward a compromise between idealism and materialism, 
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and toward a conception of the universe which views it as being pervaded 
throughout by mind and matter, both of which are fundamental and 
organic in their nature, and not strictly parallel although closely related. 

Professor Alexander says “it is clearly illegitimate to describe the 
universe as a mind,” because it would have nothing outside itself to react 
upon (p. 60). Now, according to the compromise view I have referred to, 
the cosmic mind has at least the cosmic matter to react upon—that is, 
figuratively, its own body. Even the absolute idealistic philosophy need 
not be cornered by this argument, although it is probable that Professor 
Alexander’s ideas of mind would be heartily approved by the functional 
psychologists, who in recent years have been predominant. But is not the 
present tendency of psychological thought toward the acceptance of a 
psychical ego as fundamental as the body, and with an inherent develop- 
ment that is only partially occasioned but not primarily evoked by 
external stimuli; an ego not entirely homogeneous and harmonious 
throughout, which comprehends all the particular experiences, however 
mutually attractive or repellent, and however uniform or diverse, in one 
organism, which possesses a consciousness that is more than a consciousness 
of its separate experiences ? 

If, in the synthesis of cosmic soul life, we begin with such an ego, many 
of the difficulties Professor Alexander sees will be avoided. As in the 
individual soul, so in the final combination, we would have the contending 
forces of good and evil, with the good in the main triumphant. All the 
traits of the individual would be infinitely magnified and elevated. This 
is a conception that is monistic in some respects, and yet the pluralistic 
features are not entirely eliminated, for in the integration the social 
elements must be included with the rest. In the final synthesis, therefore, 
will there be one God controlling the whole universe, or a society of gods, 
each controlling a part of it? As for me, I am instinctively monistic; I 
believe that most men are. Even were there many gods, would they not 
choose a ruler? Nevertheless, I suppose the pluralists would contend that 
the real power resides in the members. To this the monists would reply 
that there must have been a natural hierarchy from the beginning. So 
there is no end to the argument ; but, while neither side can with justice 
be designated Ptolemaic, the monists are, of the two schools, the more 


decidedly Copernican. 
Cyrus H. EsHiemMan. 
Granp Haven, Micu. 


II. 


To criticise Professor Alexander’s interesting article as a whole would 
require more time and thought than I can easily devote to it; but there 
is one short portion of it on which I may be allowed to say a few words, 
as it touches on the question of infinity, discussed by Professor Keyser and 
myself in the July and October issues of the Hibbert Journal. Professor 
Alexander illustrates his argument by taking three infinite systems: (1) 
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the natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, etc.; (2) the system obtained by adding 
1 to each of these numbers, namely, the system 2, 3, 4, 5, etc.; and (3) 
the system 2, 4, 6, 8, etc., obtained by doubling each number in the first 
system. He says that the systems (2) and (3) are each a part of the 
system (1). But the real fact is this, and this only: the first » terms of 
the series (1), for all values of n (finite or infinite), contain the first »—1 


terms of the series (2), and contain the first 3 or (according as n is 


even or odd) of the series (2). By the word infinite (see the Hibbert Journal 
for July) I mean too large for exact or approximate expression in the 
decimal or any other system of arithmetical notation. The word part implies 
a whole. We cannot well have a class C (fixed or variable) consisting of 
the members C,, C,, C,, etc., without also having, at any given moment, 
some Jast term C,, (in which n may be finite or infinite) as well as a first 
term C,. If we assume the whole material universe, at any given moment, 
to consist of atoms, and name these atoms A,, A,, A,, etc., linguistic con- 
sistency requires that, at that given moment, there must be some Jast atom 
A,, as well as a first atom A,, and also that beyond or except these n atoms 
the material universe is non-existent. Whether this » be finite or infinite 
science can never ascertain. 

This seems to me to be the true mathematical sense of the word 
infinite, the only one available in practical scientific researches. But there 
is another common meaning of the word more in accordance with its 
primary signification. When we say that any series, such as 1, 2, 3, etc., 
is infinite, we usually mean, and mean only, that the last term m of the 
series is arbitrary, that we can assign to it any value we choose—a value 
which may or may not be infinite in the other and more scientific sense of 
the word. 


Hucu MacCot1t. 
Bou.oGne-sur-Me_Er. 





“JESUS OR CHRIST?” 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1909.) 


In so momentous an inquiry as this, would it not be well first so ask in 
what sense the alternative, the “or,” can here be maintained? Would it, 
for instance, correspond broadly to the difference between man’s body and 
his mind, between the manly and the human, between a man and Man— 
that is, between his personal character and his racial characteristics as 
inherited through a thousand generations ? 

Mr Roberts and his critics alike assume a “real” Jesus, in the sense of 
One whose actuality could be and was tested during his life by the senses. 
In postulating an “ideal” Christ, we inevitably admit unreality, in the 
context of the sense-world. But what if we are here suffering from an 
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unrecognised reversa] of thought which vitiates the whole issue as between 
the “real” Jesus and the “ ideal ” Christ ? 

I am glad to be allowed to draw attention to this question, since in 
my book What Is Meaning?, published some years ago, I ventured to 
urge the injurious effect on all discussion of the geocentric position which 
is unconsciously held in all modern thinking, and which tells especially on 
theological controversy. This unrealised Ptolemaic survival in thought 
has now been pointed out by Professor Alexander in the Hibbert Journal 
itself. It inevitably more or less invalidates this whole discussion. We 
seem to make a distinction (not an alternative) between earth and sun, not 
wholly unlike that which many, perhaps most of us, vaguely make between 
Jesus and Christ. ‘The first is solid and central, the second is its 
“luminary” source of moral light and heat. Now, of course, we can do 
without neither. But in fact the earth is derivative, and so presumably 
are all the existences upon it. Whereas for us the sun is wisconsin 
even though itself secondary in a cosmic sense. 

Let us ; provisionally assume that vitality and its mental crown in some 
form or degree, not necessarily ours, exists or is potential throughout our 
solar system. Some obscure instincts which we call spiritual, but which 
many of our ablest minds suspect to be illusory or merely emotional, may 
thus ultimately be solar and even sidereal. For there are no “ impassable 
gulfs” in Nature as discovered by science. ‘There are only distinctions and 
differences : everywhere the gaps are in our own present knowledge. The 
difficulty which Mr Roberts raised, and the various writers of the 
Supplement attempt to meet, thus takes on a wholly different aspect. 

Beyond this, however, there is a supreme though unrecognised reason 
for beginning, not only here but in all questions, higher up. It can be 
shown that we are everywhere adulterating our expressive resources, and 
thus the conceptions and conclusions which can only be verbally discussed. 
Volumes might be written on the incredible recklessness with which we 
waste our main means of communication, as of revelation, in expression, 
especially in its crowning, its articulate, form—a recklessness which can 
now for the first time be easily proved to the challenging critic. 

The ether, as science is revealing, is the unfailing way, the medium, 
whereon and whereby the light itself reaches us. Now “Self,” again, is 
properly a Way, a Medium through which we energise and act, though alas, 
with our unconscious selfishness, we turn it into an End and identify Man 
with that. Yet, even as it is, we do not praise a man when we call him 
selfish. One who knows his self not as end but as means alone understands 
the highest form of identity. For the true Man is first and last the way 
through truth to life in a mentally Copernican sense, and through con- 
sciousness and tested observation, to knowledge. In such a way there 
must be no flaw, no slit, no gap or chasm. In this sense Man as a way is 
individual, that is, not divided or broken. 

Let no one confound this mode of thought with fancy, still less 
with mysticism, that consecration of mystifying and deceptive shadows. 
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Imagination? Yes; but image like that in a still or at most a faintly 
rippled pool; more truly, image on a mental retina, which must become 
as loyal and unfailing as the healthy physical one, clearly seeing mystery 
as ignorance to disperse and as obstacle to overcome. ‘True imagination 
reflects in creation ; it is the highest type of reactive work. Fancy, on the 
other hand, deflects and distorts reactive response : at best it is the merest 
play, claiming no kind of authority or assured validity. Now, as long as 
we ignore and neglect the study of Natural Significance—which at once 
classes the super-natural with the super-real and the super-true—any such 
attempt as this Symposium to break the nets which entangle and imprison 
our ideas, or to clear the issues in expression now choked with the detritus 
of the ages and the refuse or overgrowths of our own times, must seem 
futile. But through the mastery of Natural Significance—for which in one 
form only, the experimentally scientific, we are yet adequately or con- 
sistently working—we earn the right to speak, as of Mother Nature, so of 
the Divine Nature; so and no otherwise. In truth, the method we call 
experimentally scientific has more than a merely physical or mechanical 
value. It is the lack of this in translated form, which has brought the 
penalty of enslavement to fossilising dogma. A provable statement 
cannot be too strongly asserted. A probable one cannot be too severely 
tested. Let us anyhow see, in using such phrases as ‘“ Mother Nature” 
or “ Divine Nature,” that the analogy involved is a question of reflected 
reality or at least of relevant image, and not of errant or ambiguous fancy. 

To take one instance of what we are unconsciously but most really 
sacrificing by our toleration of unworthy expression in the supreme 
sanctuaries of life, let us think of the historical parentage, and, even in 
present usage, the common associations of the name “God.” We are 
content to use it for the Essentially Perfect Being, the Highest Identity, 
the Purest and Fullest of Energies ; for the Central Significance of all we 
rightly see as real, as true; as blessing and consecrating a cosmos of which 
we are but beginning verily to grasp the simplest elements. And that 
name “God,” be it noted, is the same name that we give to the most 
grotesque image of stone or wood, even the grossest or basest idol—the 
symbol, it may be, of lust and infernal cruelty. If we really knew the 
Perfect (by contrast only, of course), we could never again without a shiver 
use that name. Theos or Deus are, of course, for us on a different and 
higher plane. We do not, e.g., call Juggernaut divine (though divinity is 
often meanly used). But god is hopeless ; even man is higher. 

Such discussions as this, called “ Jesus or Christ ?” touching the very 
heart, the very nexus of man’s life, will, I venture to suggest, take on a higher 
value among all men of goodwill when we begin by recognising the initial 
condition of all fruitful controversy, that our means of expression should, 
mainly through a regenerated education, be freed from much that quite 
avoidably hampers and defeats us. Without this we may fear that we 
shall end only in supplying one more learned and eloquent repetition of 
the well-worn solutions given in a deceptive freshness of phrase, but in 
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some cases involving an unintended throw-back, a recrudescence of forms 
of thought once apposite, but to which we no longer have the right. We 
cannot vindicate such a procedure, any more than we can now be justified 
in translating into the mental sphere the Ptolemaic explanation of the 
relation of our world to its sun, as though this were still valid. 

I therefore venture to put the present need thus :— 

1. To make sure that the symbolical forms of expression used have the 
same value for all the Essayists, and presumably for all their readers ; and 
that such value is the highest available for us and for our day. 

2. To be as faithful and therefore fearless as the men of old whom we 
venerate as inspired, in creating the phrases which we now call “ Sayings” 
or “Texts.” 

3. ‘To see thus that these phrases are as pregnantly living and fresh as 
those which we call inspired, and therefore are not dependent on any 
crystallised form. 

4. To understand and allow for the drag of a necessary reaction which 
an often deserved disappointment causes ; a disappointment which is the 
natural source of our distrust of hopes often conventionalised if not 
literalised, but demanding translation and worthier expression; hopes which, 
lacking this, become dangerously like those of the fanatical visionary who 
misinterprets and misuses his own power to heal, comfort, strengthen his 
fellows out of really illimitable, though scarcely tapped, sources. 

5. To understand the nature of the insight We call spiritual (7e. the 
analogue of the advent of sunlight through the medium of atmosphere 
and optical mechanism) ; and fully to recognise the real fount of scientific 
method, which was in a true sense the needed and divine message of the 
nineteenth century. 

Choice and alternative will always, of course, be, on their own level, 
inexorable. But that level will be seen, not as ultimate, not as the highest 
Way to the supreme goal of Man, but provisional and at best embryonic. 
Scepticism and agnosticism must always have their necessary function in 
guarding us against the dangers of passionate consciousness of illumination 
—all the more perilous because in a true sense valid. The study of the 
conditions of fully significant intercourse reveals at once that we can, if 
we will, learn to clear our dust-laden windows of expression, and perceive 
with couched eyes the realms of unexplored but waiting significance. But 
such eyes must be as inexorable as the scientific method which rends its 
disloyal user, and as simply penetrative as those of the little child, before 
whose spontaneous insight our sophistication may well wince, but from 
whom we may learn much which makes for the drawing together of all 


candid minds on the highest of human grounds. 
Vicroria WeELBy. 
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Christianity at the Cross-Roads.—By George Tyrrell—Longmans, 
1909.—Pp. xxiii +282. 


A PATHETIC interest attaches to this book, for it contains the last written 
words of its gifted author. He was a dying man when he wrote it; his 
never-failing courage and sense of duty alone enabled him to finish it in 
the intervals of weakness and suffering. ‘There is no sign of failure in 
mental power. It is the book which Father Tyrrell’s friends hoped that he 
would write to complete the statement of his case; the apologia pro vita 
sua of the chief English Modernist has here found its final expression. As we 
read Christianity at the Cross-Roads, we are reminded more strongly than 
ever of Cardinal Newman. ‘The resemblance appears not only in the 
limpid beauty of the style, but in the chivalrous candour which disdains 
any cover, exposing itself freely to attack from all sides. Father Tyrrell 
no more shrinks from the logical consequences of his theory than Newman 
did when, in a famous passage, he preferred the dishonest Irish beggar, 
‘‘who is chaste and goes to Mass,” to the upright English gentleman. 

One point is made absolutely clear by this volume. Father Tyrrell 
will have neither part nor lot in the Liberalism of the Reformed Churches. 
His swan-song is no eirenicon with Anglicanism, though in conversation 
he sometimes spoke affectionately of the Church of England; rather it is 
a declaration of war against the whole theology of Northern Europe. ‘To 
Rome, and Rome alone, he turns, for the reconstruction of Christianity 
which he no longer expects to see. ‘The Catholic Church, he says, is in 
the grip of selfish exploiters, who will never willingly abandon their prey ; 
but Rome alone is Catholic, and if reformation, or rather revolution (for of 
reformation there is no hope) ever comes, it must be by an uprising within 
the Roman Church, “Though she slay me, yet will I trust in her,” is the 
farewell of the dying Modernist to the Church which called him a heretic. 
Happy, and yet unhappy, the Church which can afford, and endure, to 
trample upon such devotion ! 

In view of the sympathy which religious Liberalism in this country is 
disposed to extend to the Modernists, it is somewhat surprising that 
Father Tyrrell should turn upon Protestant theology with so unqualified 
a defiance. But it was well to clear the air. Henceforth there will be no 
excuse for not recognising that Modernism, while it remains loyal to Rome, 
is as far removed from sympathy with the Reformed Churches as is Pius X. 
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himself. Father Tyrrell has set himself to demonstrate this by his treat- 
ment of the historical figure which is the centre of all Protestant devotion. 

The argument lays an unexpected emphasis on the “ideas” of Jesus 
Himself, and the continuity of these ideas in the Catholic Church. M. 
Loisy and the Italian group of Modernists are willing to admit the chasm 
between the authentic preaching of Jesus and the later developments of 
Catholicism. The link between them is only that of historical continuity ; 
the Church is a Proteus who takes different shapes according to circum- 
stances. Elsewhere, Father Tyrrell has emphasised the same view ; but in 
this volume his main object seems to be to strike at the heart of Protes- 
tantism by stripping the historic Christ of those attributes for which in the 
Reformed Churches He is honoured and adored. Father Tyrrell presents 
us with a sad and saddening picture of the Founder of Christianity—a 
picture which will give great pain to nearly all Christian readers. Happily, 
it is, I think, easy to prove that, as a matter of history, it is radically 
untrue. 

The “results of criticism,” according to Father Tyrrell, may be 
summed up as follows. Jesus was “a mystic and a seer,” who from an 
early period in His career believed Himself to be the Messiah. But the 
Messiah whom He believed Himself to be was not the Messiah of 
the prophets, the expected deliverer of the Jewish people from their 
oppressors and the restorer of the Davidic theocracy. He believed Himself 
to be “the Son of Man,” a mysterious supernatural and apocalyptic being, 
whose destiny it was suddenly to come down from the clouds, attended by 
an army of angels, and thereupon to inaugurate an entirely new order of 
things, in which, Father Tyrrell assures us again and again, “ethics 
would be superseded.” At present, to be sure, He was living incognito— 
the Messiahship was His secret; but He fully believed Himself to be 
identical with the central figure of His own apocalyptic teaching. This 
teaching constituted His message. The object of His earthly mission was 
to warn His countrymen of the imminence of the celestial cataclysm. It is 
true that He also desired them to reform their characters ; but His moral 
teaching was of secondary importance, and not His own; “ there is nothing 
original in the righteousness preached by Jesus” (p. 51). Even the Lord’s 
Prayer can only be rightly understood if we take “thy will be done on 
earth” to refer to the new earth, not our present abode, and “lead us not 
into temptation” to refer to the fiery tribulation which was to precede the 
final conflict between the powers of light and the demons (p. 54). The 
Messianic secret, shared only with the apostles until the last days of His 
life, was deliberately revealed at Jerusalem in order to “ provoke the 
ministers of evil to a final assault” (p. 56). For the rest, the whole 
“idea” of Christ was essentially other-worldly. He had no hopes for 
human society. His revelation of the apocalyptic kingdom of heaven was 
a gospel of good news for those who despaired of the world (p. 119), as our 
author appears to think we ought all to despair of it. (Compare the very 
gloomy views of the fruitlessness of human efforts on pp. 122, 127, 162.) 
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Meanwhile, His teaching was distinguished by the great importance which 
He attached to rites and sacraments. Every man before baptism is 
possessed by Satan. “This is the teaching of Jesus” (p. 71). ‘A life of 
very average morality, with frequent sacraments, is more pleasing to God 
than a life of heroic morality without sacraments. . . . Uncongenial as 
this dualism is to modern ears, is it possible to deny that it is common to 
Jesus and Catholicism ?” (p. 73). 

Thus the Jesus of criticism (and, Father Tyrrell seems inclined to think, 
the Jesus of history) was a man who believed Himself to be a demigod, 
though there are no demigods; who lived in the expectation of taking 
the chief part in a dramatic transformation scene, which never occurred ; 
who, although He occupied Himself at times in retailing a second-hand 
morality, preferred the sacerdotal type of religion to the prophetic; and 
who bade His disciples transfer all their hopes from the world in which 
they lived to a millennium which existed only in His imagination. 

It is indeed a strange kind of criticism which can produce these results. 
Putting aside all dogmatic presuppositions, and interrogating without 
prejudice the Synoptic record, we can hardly, I think, have any doubt 
that Jesus appeared before His countrymen as a prophet, and deliberately 
placed Himself at the end of the prophetic line; that His teaching was 
lay and ethical, and on that account most offensive to the hierarchy ; that 
it excited surprise as “a new doctrine” (Mark i. 27); and lastly, in spite 
of M. Loisy, that neither at the beginning nor the end had it the slightest 
connection with political revolution. As for the alleged other-worldliness 
of Jesus, no Jew ever despaired of this world; and so far from the hope of 
a national triumph having been abandoned by the disciples of Christ, there 
is evidence that this is exactly what they expected the Parousia to bring 
them (Matt. xix. 28; Acts i. 6). 

The Messianic consciousness of Jesus Christ is still an unsolved 
problem. Father Tyrrell rightly rejects M. Loisy’s political theory, which 
would make of Jesus a very unpractical predecessor of Theudas; but his 
own view surely involves a psychological impossibility. Can we conceive 
the possibility of any sane man believing himself to be the vaguely 
imagined supernatural being—neither God, man, nor angel, apparently— 
whom many of the Jews supposed would shortly descend from the clouds ? 
A fatal objection to this theory is the fact, admitted by our author himself 
(p. 51), that no one expected “the Son of Man” to visit the earth first in 
human form. That the human Christ should feel Himself “a prophet new 
inspired,” and much mere than a prophet, is easily credible, especially if it 
was true; that He should have fancied Himself an apocalyptic demigod 
walking the earth incognito, is incredible, unless indeed He was mad. 

We shall probably hear more of the suggestion that our documents are 
coloured by the unanimous belief of the Jewish Christians, that Jesus was 
their national Messiah. It is by no means certain that He ever said so, or 
that He thought so. His conduct and manner of teaching are as unlike 
what might be expected of the Jewish Messiah as they are inappropriate 
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to an apocalyptic figure living incognito. In the interval between the 
triumphal entry and the arrest His conduct would have been very strange 
in one who had just been acclaimed, with His own consent, a supernatural 
deliverer. We do not know how far we can trust the reports of the trial. 
Is it not possible that the post-resurrection appearances, which were 
certainly objectively real to those who saw them, suggested an identifica- 
tion which would thrill every Jewish heart? The disciples already believed, 
most of them, that the Messiah was waiting behind the clouds till His hour 
should come. And now they had reason to think that their Master, who 
had risen from the dead, was He! Was not this a belief which was 
certain to throw its shadow back on the past, creating stories of avowals 
which the whole conduct of the apostles shows not to have been heard or 
heeded at the time? However this may be, it is impossible to make the 
Messianic idea the centre of Christ’s teaching. That teaching, as soon 
as it was systematised, shattered Messianism, which even in St Paul is 
spiritualised and universalised, and in the Fourth Gospel is respectfully 
dismissed. ‘The Messiah was a dream of the Jewish nationalists, a hope 
which was never fulfilled. It is only by completely changing its content 
that we can connect it with Jesus Christ. 

The teaching of Jesus about the Parousia was probably much less 
definite than our documents suggest. He believed that the time was 
coming when the Spirit should be poured out upon all flesh, and when 
there would be a great cleavage and a great conflict. That He contem- 
plated the kingdom of God as a blessed community on earth is quite clear ; 
that He ever thought of it as a state in which “ethics would be super- 
seded” is most unlikely ; that He confessed complete ignorance of the date 
and manner of its coming is certain. As to the alleged “ Catholic” and 
sacramental teaching of Jesus, the author has given us a more than usually 
striking instance of the tendency to dress up the figure of Christ in the 
draperies most acceptable to the critic. It does not follow, because Jesus 
attended Passover and paid his didrachma, that he was a sacerdotalist at 
heart. And in spite of Father Tyrrell’s desire to discredit St Paul, and 
bring back the Church once more under the weak and beggarly elements 
of legalism, he cannot justly attribute to Jesus, or any Jew, the dubious 
credit of starting the ew opere operato theory of sacramental grace. Ovid 
puts the saddle on the right horse : 


Graecia principium moris fuit ; illa nocentes 
Impia lustratos ponere facta putat. 

A! nimium faciles, qui tristia crimina caedis 
Fluminea tolli posse putetis aqua! (Fasti, ii. 35.) 


Protestant theology is surely right in holding that Catholicism is 
Hellenised and Romanised Christianity. Nothing that is distinctive of 
Catholicism is Palestinian in origin, except its fanatical intolerance, and 
that was not inherited from the Founder. The persistent element in 
Christianity is precisely that moral teaching—that standard of values and 
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view of life—to which Father Tyrrell attaches so little importance, but 
which was felt from the first to be profoundly original and infinitely 
significant. “The mind of Christ” is the golden thread which links 
modern Christianity with the Galilean idyll. And happily, when the 
critics have done their worst, we can say with Professor Weinel (in Jesus 
or Christ ?), “We know Jesus right well”; as well, for example, as the 
author of Rom. xii. and 1 Cor. xiii. knew Him. 

The attempt to kill Protestant Christianity by striking at its Lord has 
failed, and must fail, completely. We turn gladly to the other part of 
Father Tyrrell’s book—his vision of a reformed Catholicism. With our 
eyes on the Vatican, we ask, Can these bones live ? 

Father Tyrrell bases his hopes on the elasticity of Roman Catholicism, 
and its numerous points of attachment to all grades of human character, 
from the highest to the lowest. Other Churches may represent certain 
aspects of the Christian faith better than Rome; but what other Church 
can compare with her in richness of tradition, doctrine, and cultus? 
What other Church does not seem provincial beside Rome? It is a good 
argument ; and if some external force were to compel all Christian bodies 
to federate to-morrow, it is perhaps more likely that they would make 
Rome their capital than that they would create a new city in the wilds, 
like the Australian Commonwealth. No other existing ecclesiastical 
centre could be seriously considered. But the universal Church is a 
pleasant dream like the universal state. When “the Parliament of Man, 
the Federation of the World,” holds its first sittings, it will be time to 
draw up a constitution for the true Catholic Church. For the present, 
nothing seems less likely than that the spiritual Latin empire, which has 
become too decrepit to retain the allegiance of the majority of its own 
subjects, will ever extend its sway over Teutonic Europe and America. 
The abuses which to Father Tyrrell seem the accidental consequences of 
“exploitation” may be symptoms of senile decay. The fate of the earlier 
Roman empire, strangled to death by over-centralisation, is a warning of 
what may come to the Roman Church. And a religion, after all, does not 
live by adapting itself to every kind of character, from the highest to the 
lowest, but by contributing, in some ascertainable way, to human progress 
and welfare. 

Father Tyrrell’s latest book is not pleasant reading for Protestants, 
but their devotion to their Master is too deep and too securely grounded 
to be harmed by it; and they will not refuse their tribute of respect to the 
memory of one of the ablest and most candid theologians of our day, whose 
devotional writings will be read long after the controversies in which he 
was engaged have passed into a new phase. 


W. R. Incr. 
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Christian Ideas and Ideals: An Outline of Christian Ethical Theory.—By 
R. L. Ottley, Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, Oxford. — London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909.— 
Pp. xiv+ 400. 


“Tus book,” the author tells us, “contains the substance of lectures on 
‘The Outlines of Christian Ethics’ addressed to candidates for the ministry 
(chaps. ixvi.), together with three supplementary chapters on various 
points of social morality.” The scope of the subject is so large that he 
has “ found it advisable to touch only upon topics of primary importance, 
with the aim of exhibiting the point of view from which Christian thinkers 
of every period have approached ethical questions, and so illustrating the 
vital connection that subsists between the moral ideals of Christianity and 
its characteristic ideas” (Preface). It is thus professedly a theological 
rather than a philosophical work, and its scope and interest are accordingly 
seriously minimised for the philosophical reader, who can hardly help 
feeling the lack of comprehensive grasp of principles which it betrays, in 
spite of its great theological learning and its wealth of apposite quotation 
from the early Fathers and later theological writers. Another grievous 
fault which must strike such a reader is the amount of sheer commonplace 
which its pages contain, and of which a single example may suffice : 

“Christianity, then, takes due account of the discipline involved in 
the common life and pursuits of men. It is a discipline manifold in its 
forms and consequences. Different classes of men have, as we say, their 
virtues or the defects of their qualities. The habits of the scholar or 
man of science will tend to foster in him the temper of patience, candour, 
modesty and self-control. Artisans as a class derive from the circum- 
stances of their life a certain strength of character and no small measure 
of practical sympathy. We look particularly for large-hearted sympathy 
in the priest; for patient self-sacrifice and devotion to duty in the 
physician ; for exactness of thought and a strong sense of justice in the 
lawyer ; for integrity, fidelity and industry in the man of business. Nor, 
on the whole, are we disappointed. Indeed, the serviceableness of any 
class depends on its maintaining a general level of character corresponding 
to the special function it fulfils in the community. And the vicissitudes 
of life, as well as the constant claims of a profession, tend to develope the 
qualities needed for promoting the welfare of society and holding it 
together. On a broad survey of history, we cannot overlook the action of 
a providential discipline which has raised, and still is raising, the average 
level of character. The process of improvement is doubtless slow, fitful, 
and liable to disappointing lapses and interruptions; but it would be 
faithless to deny that the social life of mankind is not only intended (as 
Butler would say) to be a moral discipline, but, in the long run, has 
actually proved to be so” (pp. 212, 213). 

There is a notable absence of really illuminating discussion of the 
great principles of Christian ethics in their relation either to other 
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ethical principles or to the problems of contemporary conduct. And 
liberal and progressive as the author’s theology strives to be, it always 
turns out in the end to be disappointingly conventional and incoherent 
when judged by philosophical or critical standards. We may take, as 
examples, his views of miracles and prayer. “In a morally disordered 
universe God can work freely for its restoration, and the question which is 
preliminary to any investigation of the evidence for miracle is whether 
there be in the moral condition of humanity a nodus vindice dignus ; and 
whether, in a world which is controlled by spiritual forces and tends 
towards a spiritual consummation, it is not antecedently credible that God 
should use extraordinary means to remedy moral disorder and to vindicate 
His moral purpose” (p. 122). Yet it is admitted that “nevertheless it 
remains true that to the modern mind the natural is more divine than the 
contra-natural ; for the advance of science has brought home to us more 
and more forcibly the reality of the divine immanence—in other words, 
the essential spirituality of the cosmic process. We have learned that the 
supernatural is only the truer and higher natural, the restoration rather 
than the negation of nature, as Augustine insists” {(p. 123). Similarly 
ambiguous is his account of prayer. “The function of prayer is to train 
and sanctify desire; to direct it to its proper objects, and so to enable him 
who prays to receive what God intends to bestow. Temporal needs may 
legitimately be made the subject of prayer, like everything else that 
intimately concerns us; the children of God are free to lay before Him 
their hopes, fears, joys, sorrows, yearnings, aspirations. But the mere 
petition for temporal gifts and blessings yields, as we advance in the life 
of prayer, to the consideration, first, that the very name ‘Father’ implies 
a wise and watchful providence which understands all our needs before we 
ask ; secondly, that our own ignorance of what is really best for us must 
needs temper our anxiety to obtain earthly blessings. Moreover, recent 
tendencies in science and speculation have modified our notions of prayer. 
We are learning to think less of specific answers to prayer and more of the 
active identification of our will with the divine purpose ” (pp. 217, 218). 
But perhaps the most remarkable case of this survival of older alongside 
of “ modernist ” views is found in the statement that “one leading purpose 
of the Old Testament is to teach us the sanctity of the natural order of 
the world, and to illustrate the way in which great public calamities, like 
pestilence, earthquake, famine, war and persecution, are at once instruments 
of the divine vengeance [sic] on sin and disciplinary means intended to 
promote the moral and spiritual welfare of mankind” (p. 127). There is 
not even a suggestion of the unsatisfactoriness, from an ethical point of 
view, of such “ teaching.” 

So far as ethical questions proper are concerned, the author’s inter- 
pretation of Christian teaching is, in the main, on modern lines. The 
following characteristic passage may be taken as an illustration of his 
method and point of view :—“It is obvious that under modern conditions 
the duty of the property-holder tends to become merged in that of the 
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good citizen. In ancient ethics the prominence of civic duty was for 
various reasons very marked. It has not always held a place of parallel 
importance in Christian ethics. There have been reasons for this which 
need not be particularly considered here. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that in its endeavour to leaven the tone of society by raising the 
standard of individual character, early Christianity was paving the way 
for those modern political conditions which have opened so many avenues 
for Christian enterprise and self-devotion. The attitude of a Christian 
in a free country, enjoying representative institutions, constitutional 
government and a large measure of local autonomy, can no longer be one 
of passive submission to conditions which are capable of being abolished 
or modified. He is no longer merely the dutiful subject of a despotic 
government, but the responsible citizen of a free State; and for him 
indifference to the moral interests of the community as a whole is plainly 
impossible.. He realises that the fulfilment of Christian obligations involves 
not only personal and private effort, but zeal for public reforms, municipal 
and political. Legislation has its part to play in the moral education 
of mankind. It embodies the judgment of the average conscience. It at 
least enforces a minimum standard of right conduct ; hence the importance 
of loyally supporting the existing law so far as it is in any way apt to 
secure any measure of social justice. But an immense field is open for 
legislation which definitely aims at protecting weak and helpless classes, 
at restricting the tyranny of capital and correcting its indifference to the 
physical and moral well-being of great masses of workers. The sense of 
public responsibility will consequently impel the Christian citizen to take 
a personal share in fostering an enlightened public opinion on questions of 
social policy ” (pp. 273, 274). 

The recognition of the claims of social justice implies, in the judgment 
of Professor Ottley, the acceptance of the ideal of “ Christian socialism.” 
“Thus the Church naturally finds itself in line with the Hebrew prophets 
as the champion, and not merely the consoler, of the oppressed. It 
necessarily favours those forms of social order, those legislative enactments, 
which make for real equality of opportunity, which tend to distribute as 
widely as possible social benefits and the products of industry. Wherever 
it is true to its mission, the Church will be deeply concerned to secure for 
the toiling and ‘unprivileged’ classes reasonable opportunities of family 
life, sufficient leisure, decent housing, adequate remuneration. It will be 
keenly alive to the moral dangers involved in the mechanical toil, the 
precarious employment, the insufficient wage, which fall to the lot of such 
multitudes in the industrial state as at present organised ” (pp. 338, $39). 
The socialistic theory of the state is explicitly accepted, as against the 
individualistic theory. ‘The notion that government is a mere system of 
machinery humanly invented and maintained to protect individual 
‘rights,’ in the narrower sense, may be dismissed as a prejudice of the 
‘old’ Political Economy, not altogether unserviceable in its day, but 
characteristic of a period when the meaning and real claims of personality 
Vou. VIII.—No. 2. 29 
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were quite inadequately understood. The State, in fact, has begun to 
realise that its duty is to protect the inalienable right of each individual 
to attain to the perfection, and to fulfil the social function, of which he is 
capable” (pp. 329, 330). ‘The condemnation of individualism is unflinch- 
ing. “It has been discovered that freedom to pursue their own interests 
is absolutely denied to multitudes of men, The unfettered individualism 
of the few has practically resulted in the exploitation of the many. The 
idea of private ownership and of the ‘rights’ of property has been 
mischievously exaggerated, with the result that the general welfare has 
been sacrificed. The accumulation of wealth has been regarded as the one 
sufficient aim of individual effort ; the practical consequence of which has 
been a fearful misdirection of energy, a great impoverishment of character, 
and an immeasurable waste of human life. And far more dangerous to 
the well-being of nations than the ‘State-blindness’ which habitually 
subordinates the interests of the community to the private acquisition of 
wealth, has been the ‘ God-blindness’ which regards commercial transac- 
tions as lying outside the control of religion; which treats human nature 
as a mere means; which, in the absorbing pursuit of material wealth, has 
lost the sense of accountability to a living God” (p. 262). 

But it is only the “exaggerations” of individualism that the author 
rejects ; he still defends private property, so long as it is inspired by the 
obligations of “the law of stewardship” and informed by a sense of its 
social origin. It may be defended, he thinks, chiefly on two grounds—as 
“an essential condition for the development of the country’s resources” 
and “a stimulus to human effort,” and as a necessary “condition of 
individual well-being.” “It is the material on which human personality 
exerts its energies; it is an instrument by which character is trained ; it 
tends to develope great moral qualities.” Its obligations, however, are 
determined by its origin. ‘Since property is in a sense created by the 
community, it is indefensible, except on the condition that it renders 
service to the community, and the holder of it is under obligation to take 
a proportionate part in the tasks laid upon society” (pp. 270, 271). But 
here, as elsewhere, we are disappointed by other statements which seem 
to be written from a different and even opposite point of view, and which 
express a comfortable optimism and a tendency to conservatism which it 
would be difficult, if at all possible, to reconcile with the critical and 
socialistic utterances which I have quoted above. ‘Take such a passage as 
the following :—“ Experience teaches unmistakeably that character is the 
chief social force, and that success in industrial enterprise depends, in the 
long run, upon the extent to which honesty, veracity, sobriety, diligence 
and mutual good will prevail in the business world, that is, in society 
organised for the production and exchange of wealth. The moral trans- 
formation of the industrial order can only come about through the gradual 
extension of the Christian spirit, controlling and purifying the instincts 
and tendencies which have created that order. The problem involved in 
social contrasts and inequalities will not be solved by heroic remedies of 
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a political kind, but by that spirit of hopefulness and patience which 
presses for immediate and practicable reforms. Hence arises the obvious 
duty of helping forward any movement designed to rouse or quicken public 
conscience in regard to such matters as temperance, proper housing, 
sanitation, and other physical conditions of modern industry. Apathy 
is inexcusable in a Christian. Meanwhile we are bound to recognise the 
special virtues that are usually characteristic of an industrial people, and 
to make much of any elements in the present order which are tending 
to develope Christian self-reliance, fidelity, thoroughness and veracity ” 
(pp. 265, 266). 
JaMEs SETH. 
University or Epinsureu. 





Man and the Bible: A Review of the Place of the Bible in Human History. 
—By J. Allanson Picton, M.A. (Lond.).—8vo, pp. 334.—London : 
Williams & Norgate, 1909. 


Tue veteran teacher has given us here a massive book, timely, rich in 
reasoned propositions, all based on fine historical knowledge ; in the whole 
of which are breathed the manly freedom of spirit and the deep fervour 
that are characteristic of the author. 

Our function of fault-finding is almost a sinecure. There are perhaps 
half a dozen misprints (see pp. 145, 196, 206, 219, 252, 271, 279). The 
style is curious, given to parenthetical modifications, which are meant 
evidently to relieve the writer’s quick and conscientious mind, but which 
are often needless or even a fret for the reader ; however, it is all so genuine 
a feature of the author’s personality, that one is glad of the rugged and 
autographic lines. Mr Picton is a little behind the times in his outline of 
Hebrew religious history, as based on its literature ; possibly, were he to 
appreciate fully, say, Duhm’s Psalms, he might prove to be beyond the 
range of comprehension of those, both old and new, who still smile 
fatuously at Wellhausen, Schmiedel, and the rest. 

The title of the book is hardly clear; yet it may coin fairly well the 
purpose to see and say what “ Man,” in all the history of him, has done with 
the Bible. The book seeks especially to estimate the nature, on the one 
hand, of that apparently high valuation of the “ Scriptures” which marked 
the nineteenth century, and on the other hand of the disappearance of that 
peculiar treatment which is giving way to something better. In tracing 
these matters, the author does not begin at the fountain-head and come 
down to the present; he rather takes the unusual but fruitful plan of 
starting from the final outcome in the nineteenth century and running up 
the stream to the springs of it. So he sets out with a striking picture of 
Bible-habits during the last three generations, when many a truly devout 
man used the Volume, not, indeed, as a fetish, but as a sort of palladium. 
The volume was regarded as an other-worldly vade-mecum, or as a viaticum 
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such as the Host is to the Catholic, something sure to bless if only 
possessed. If it were only read, said many, even though it were misunder- 
stood, or were misadapted by the reader to his own circumstances in 
unreasonable ways, yet it would somehow save. 

The next stage in the tracing up-stream is to watch the generations 
back to Wycliffe’s time; and the devotion to the Book proves to have 
been ever less and less as we recede, which is no wonder, for there were few 
Bibles then, and, moreover, few persons could read. Besides, there were 
men like George Fox, who cried out, two hundred and fifty years ago, ‘“ The 
Bible is not the Word of God; only the Divine Spirit speaking in every 
man is that Word.” The third chapter considers the Middle Ages, when 
indeed the Waldensians appealed from archbishops to the Scriptures, but 
they possessed actually only the Psalms and the Gospels. Like Fox, these 
trusted in the ever-present God who had certainly taught the primitive 
saints to write the New Testament, but who taught the medizval souls as 
well. The champion churchmen, too, Dominican or Franciscan, who 
fought those “ poor men of Lyons,” believed firmly in the Scriptures, but 
counted these not the cause, but a product of the Church, which God’s 
Spirit always inspired directly. And they held the written treasure to be 
above the comprehension of any save the Church speaking through its 
trained and ordained expounders. In the Darkest Ages, again, Charlemagne 
and his English minister of education, Alcuin, honoured the Scriptures 
exceedingly, but wished them to be known by the priests and the court 
alone, and not at all by the masses. It was in those years between 
600 and 700 a.p. that a body, or church, of Manichean Christians in 
Armenia, called Paulicians, read eagerly such Scriptures as they had, to wit, 
a few parts of the Gospels and of the Epistles; but they claimed freedom 
to approach God without any priestly mediator. Mr Picton holds that 
these, being driven hither and thither, became ultimately the beginners of 
the Waldensian life in Southern France. 

Now reaching the “Silver Age” of Augustine and Chrysostom, we find 
that both these Fathers took their texts from the Scriptures and exalted 
the Writings; and although the Latin teacher was sadly superficial, the 
Greek was keenly honest as well as eloquent. But it has again to be 
owned that both of them honoured the sacred collection as a sort of Ark 
of the Covenant, to be visited and consulted by the priests alone. 

Finally, in the primitive “Golden” Age, there was of course for 
generations no New Testament for any one to read. It is well known also 
that the Old Testament was handled and altered most freely by Jesus ; 
while Paul used it, reverently perhaps, but with an allegorising method 
that was really a denial of any plain straightforward meaning in any word 
of its writings. This wrought its own nemesis, for ere long others alle- 
gorised Paul’s own words, completely wresting their sense. Then a 
Polycarp, seeking to prove certain ritual to be original, called in 
evidence the traditions from the Fathers whom he had known, never at all 
quoting any Scripture as proof. The Scriptures were prized, yet not 
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as a palladium. Mr Picton calls attention to the remarkable fact that 
nearly all of the works of those first days that were Commentaries on 
Scriptures have been lost ; and he believes that this could not have hap- 
pened had there been a wide practice of Bible study. 

Following this historical sketch, come three chapters, essays rather, on 
the Relation of the Bible—1, to Religion; 2, to Morals; and 3, to Social 
Evolution. ‘The account given of Hebrew religion is insufficient, as we 
have said; but it is truly pointed out that the Bible furnishes material for 
the study of only a small part ef the story of that religion; while the people 
who wrought out the religion have been only a very small part of the 
religious society of the world. In the New Testament Mr Picton sees a 
great difference between the Synoptics’ conception of a religion that saves, 
and the conception given by the -Epistles; for the former preach trust 
toward God as the loving and saving Father of every soul, whilst the 
latter plead for belief in certain theories concerning Jesus as the condition 
of salvation. ‘This alteration, says our author, has caused vast mischief 
throughout the ages. Dr Bacon has illustrated this finely of late. 

The relation of the Old Testament’s narratives to morals has been 
hurtful, and so has been much else in that collection. Either a cruel 
spirit has been fostered by them or the moral judgment of the reader 
has been dulled and blunted, by thoughtless contentment with, say, 
Joshua’s ferocity. Our author proceeds to show that similar evil must 
come from indiscriminate use of the New Testament’s “ Acts,” where the 
treatment of Ananias and Sapphira or the dissimulation of Paul in the 
temple are described. And the hardness of “John” and the theodicy of 
“Romans” are quite as hurtful. Yet a historical use of all is possible. 

All the while, Mr Picton claims, there has persisted wonderfully through- 
out the centuries past in Christianity a devotion to “ veracity ” in the larger 
sense of the term, which is in effect a oneness with God’s management. 
This “ veracity” the author holds to have been the kernel characteristic 
of the Founder and his first followers. ‘Then the great value of the collec- 
tion of Scriptures proves to lie in furnishing us the material for under- 
standing that kernel veracity, as it existed amid all the moral evolution 
which has been and always must be. This is the coming way of use. 

As Mr Picton turns to think of the Bible and Social Evolution, he 
makes some mistakes. He speaks of the “fanatical devotion of Hebrews 
to their Old Testament”; but the fanaticism never existed until the real 
Hebrews had been gone for six hundred years. And even the very late 
Jews, a few generations before Jesus, were quite ready to make altera- 
tions even in the Pentateuch. Mr Picton attributes, indeed, too much to 
Bibliolatry ; for that unpleasant thing has been the prerogative of oniy 
the few, let us thank God. We find clearly, from the author’s exposition, 
that the masses never knew the Bible, and therefore could not worship it, 
until at least the eighteenth century was closing. It has been rather the 
aristocratic and sacerdotal repression of the thoughtful and very largely 
veracious individua! soul that has hindered science, and literature, and art, 
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and national and social freedom. Where the masses have hindered such 
activity, it has been through their subservience to the aristocratic and 
sacerdotal few; and these latter have used the Scripture as a hidden and 
terrifying mystery. Of course the old, world-old, lack of individuality 
has had to be slowly outgrown by permeation of it with that veracity 
which shone in Christianity at its outset, and shone afresh again in the 
Renascence, and in the Reformation, and in the Revolutions, and in the 
philosophical culmination of a hundred years ago. Quite possibly Mr 
Picton has overlooked some features and causes of the nineteenth century’s 
Bible-use. As do the trees, so does all life fashion to itself a surrounding 
bark ; which bark is necessary, although at once it becomes a fetter, and 
must be broken again by the next newer life. At the Reformation, to go 
no farther back, there grew about the new life the necessary form of Bible 
translation ; and then at once that became a fetter. So too with the 
Pilgrims, and the Puritans, and the men of the Revival. These latter 
broke indeed in Methodism the form and fetters of establishment, and in 
Nonconformity the fetters of the high election faith; but at once, as they 
all went out to the hitherto uncovenanted heathen, they forged new fetters 
of Bible-use. None the less, all through the century just past, as we used 
to read our chapter, or the apportioned ten verses a day, we were gazing 
on literature; and the sight of that always compels questioning, com- 
parison, analysis, criticism. 'The Bible Society has made the world full of 
critics, whose souls all know that Colenso and Wellhausen and the like are 
their true pastors. Nay, more, that inevitable questioning and criticising 
has been the essential way of the soul, the real and true way of best Man ; 
and in such soul-life alone can God be manifest. God has worked in the 
Bible-habits of the nineteenth century. Strangely, yet not strangely after 
all, the prevention of criticism by many a pulpit, and by most ecclesiastical 
organisations, has been felt by the genuine spirit in the mass of men to be 
a hindering of God, a contradiction of His Spirit’s whisperings within 
them ; and so the churches have emptied. But they will fill again; for 
the fetters are breaking fast, and souls are hungry, and the evidence of this 
is in the new and widespread and intense study of the Bible as the material 
for knowledge of a great religious experience, namely, the dawning of 
Christianity, the religion of veracity. Mr Picton’s investigation is a timely 
sign and aid in all this. A. Durr. 


BRADFORD, 





Esthetic, as Science of Expression and General Linguistic. Translated 
from the Italian of Benedetto Croce, by Douglas Ainslie, B.A. 
(Oxon.).—London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1909. 


Since the failure of “objective formalism,” Esthetics has shifted its 
problems more and more from speculation to observation, from absolute 
beauty to the “ sesthetic experience,” in both its productive and apprecia- 
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tive aspects. The result has been the development of “ psychological 
Aisthetics.” Simultaneously the endeavour to link this experience as 
subjective datum with the objective condition of its occurrence has drawn 
art-forms and technique, their evolution and their filiation with cultural 
and social conditions, into the scope of Asthetics. Supported by the 
researches of Anthropology, Ethnology, and Sociology, this aspect of 
Asthetics, with its emphasis upon the social determination of Art and 
the social import of the esthetic experience, has developed into what is 
now coming to be called “sociological Atsthetics.” So that Aésthetics 
seems at present to stand at a parting of the ways, the one leading to 
psychological, the other to sociological theories. Its true line of advance 
lies, however, in neither of these directions exclusively, but rather in the 
co-ordination of both. 

Benedetto Croce’s £sthetic represents the former of these tendencies 
in its extreme form—subjectivism—and there is thus indicated from the 
outset its chief shortcoming. It is only fair, however, to remark that the 
present volume, forming part of a whole system of Philosophy, may show 
such a limitation in an exaggerated degree. Perhaps rather the general 
point of view of his philosophical system than his special zsthetic standpoint 
is responsible for this particular bias. Still the limitation is marked in his 
esthetic teaching and betrays itself, in spite of the striking justness of 
many of his specific statements, in a certain remoteness from concrete 
experience and in the unsatisfactory adjustment between different aspects 
of the esthetic experience, as well as between Art and other human 
manifestations. A mingled impression of admirable clearness of parts and 
of a, so to speak, distorted perspective of the whole makes an appreciation 
of the work a difficult and embarrassing task. 

The central point of the xsthetic experience lies, so Croce maintains, 
in the “intuition-expression.” Intuition is “knowledge obtained through 
the Imagination,” as distinct from concepts, which are “knowledge 
obtained through the intellect” (p. 1). Intuition is not sensation, since 
it possesses “ form” as opposed to the mere “matter” of sensation (p. 8); 
nor is it perception, for it is independent of the reality or unreality of its 
object (p. 5). The author would least object to its identification with 
images or representations, provided the latter are not taken as “ complexes 
of sensation,” but as “something detached and standing out from the 
psychic base of sensations” (p. 62). Intuition would seem to be, in fact, 
a mental image sufficiently fully developed and elaborated to become a 
detached object of apperception to the person forming it. As thus 
formulated, it is for Croce also “expression.” ‘To have an intuition is 
to express” (p. 19). He uses the term “expression,” therefore, in an 
enlarged sense, and applies it to any—verbal, visual, musical, etc.—formu- 
lation of the image, while at the same time he restricts its meaning to the 
mentally elaborated image, and not to its outward expression by sounds, 
colours, words, forms, etc. This latter expression he holds to be something 
entirely distinct and different from the “ intuition-expression.” 
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From the conception of the “ intuition-expression” he develops all his 
esthetic theories. ‘Thus “ Beauty is successful expression, or, better, ex- 
pression and nothing more, because expression when it is not successful, 
is not expression”; consequently, “the ugly is unsuccessful expression” 
(p. 129). Hence Beauty has no degrees, but is unique and absolute, “ for 
there is no conceiving a more beautiful—that is, an expressive that is more 
expressive” (p. 130)—while the ugly has many degrees, according to the 
varying unsuccessfulness of the expression. Again, the expression being, 
by definition, whole and complete, Beauty is individual and indivisible. 
This is for Croce the explanation of the old “ unity-in-variety ” principle, 
translated by him into subjective terms. For the same reason he rejects 
the establishment of artistic or literary classes, as well as the “ Modifi- 
cations of the Beautiful” which have so long haunted esthetic speculation. 
They are distinctions of pure convenience and utility, having only 
empirical validity, but no value as basis for zsthetic principles. These 
are conceptions of importance and actual usefulness, helping to clear 
Aisthetics of many traditional but mostly quite sterile problems. In a 
similar manner he applies his theory of “Intuition” to most of the 
standing questions of modern Adsthetics, such as Associationism, Hedonism, 
zsthetic sympathy, the lower senses, appreciation and judgment, esthetic 
standards, Art and Nature, etc.—hardly ever, however, with either justness 
or suggestiveness, though with a certain airiness and an occasionally 
irritating dogmatism of argument. 

With the identification of Intuition and art-activity Croce is in a 
position to attempt a vast systematisation of all provinces of human 
activity, which, as expounded in chaps. iii., vi., and vii. of this book, provides 
the link between the volume before us and the other volumes of his 
Philosophy of the Spirit. Such a comprehensive construction he reaches by 
“the double grade relation of the theoretic and practical activities.” The 
former comprise Intuition (Art) and Logic (or conceptual thought, Science), 
the latter the “economic” (utilitarian) and moral will. Again, Intuition 
represents the first, and Logic the second grade of the theoretic activities ; 
economic the first, and moral will the second grade of the practical 
activities. He thus obtains the scheme: Theoretic: Practical activity = 
Intuition: Logic=economic: moral will. ‘The four moments imply each 
other regressively. The concept cannot be without expression (intuition), 
the useful without the one and the other, and morality without the three 
preceding grades” (p. 99). In this manner he succeeds in providing a 
correlation of the human activities, and—more particularly from the point 
of view of Aisthetics—a continuity of Art with other human endeavours 
and ideals. “Among the principal reasons,” he says, “which have 
prevented Asthetics from revealing the true nature of art, its real roots 
in human nature, has been its separation from general spiritual life” 
(p. 23)—a statement true, no doubt, of Aisthetics in its former aspects, 
but hardly applicable to it in its latest phases, which aim, at least 
implicitly, precisely at some fitting-in of Art with Life, in either its 
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individual or its social expression. Croce’s systematisation is certainly the 
most sweeping scheme yet attempted; but it rests on neither a genetic 
nor even a distinctly psychological basis, and this unfortunately cuts the 
ground of experience from under his feet, and consequently leaves a distinct 
impression of the inadequacy and artificiality of his correlation. 

The criticisms directed against his “ intuition-expression ™ by Italian 
and German critics seem to a large extent either exaggerated or based 
upon misunderstandings. What he appears to mean by “intuition” is 
fairly clear, and appears to be analogous to Witasek’s “ Vorstellung” or 
Kiilpe’s “ Contemplationswert,” though neither of these authors has laid 
so much stress upon this conception. The exclusive emphasis laid by 
Croce upon it, as the central fact of wsthetic experience, giving an incom- 
plete and therefore psychologically false view of it, is no doubt the cause 
of many unsatisfactory conclusions. Similarly the subordination of In- 
tuition to Logic, as the latter’s first grade, would seem, in point of 
psychological genesis, invalid. To say that concepts are based upon in- 
tuitions as their perceptual material, is a confusion between representa- 
tions, such as artistic “intuitions,” and the abbreviated images of our 
perceptions, which Croce distinguishes as “labels” or “ indexes,” from the 
fully elaborated, detailed visions of the artist. However valuable the 
double grade relation between the economic and moral will may be—and 
Mr Ainslie considers it very valuable—a similar relation between Intuition 
and Logic is certainly highly contestable. 

In the same way his distinction between theoretic and _ practical 
activities must provoke doubts on particularly ssthetic no less than on 
general grounds. As regards the former, it produces misconceptions in 
the relation of production to technique (invalidating thereby also his 
correlation of Asthetics and Ethics), to which the limitation of his 
subjective standpoint contributes by a confusion of production and 
appreciation. 

Croce extends his theory—primarily of production—to appreciation by 
identifying the latter with the former—* taste” with “ genius.” Apprecia- 
tion is reproduction, by the recipient, of the artist’s intuition: hence the 
recipient’s intuition is the same as that of the artist. This, of course, is 
true in a sense; but it obscures the actual difference between production 
and appreciation, leading to the view that “ we are all artists,” which, in 
anv but a metaphorical sense, is essentially false. For Croce, production 
is ultimately distinguishable from appreciation only by the priority of the 
artist’s vision, for even “clearness” of vision cannot be denied, though 
posterior, to positive appreciation. Yet the mere priority of vision is no 
intrinsic characteristic of artistic production. Ultimately the difference 
rests on what is commonly supposed to constitute the artist, viz., his faculty 
of objectively realising his intuition. And that is a matter of technique. 

Technique is defined as the artist’s knowledge of how to realise his 
vision in material form. The “externalisation” is for Croce a practical 
activity, entirely separate from the theoretic activity of intuition. By 
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means of this distinction Croce succeeds in eliminating objective realisation 
from the strictly zsthetic sphere, leaving nothing but bare intuition, which 
then presents no obstacle to identification with the intuition of apprecia- 
tion. The author’s subjectivism makes this elimination all the more 
desirable, as the transition from the artist’s mind to his objective work is a 
special difficulty for subjective ssthetic theories. Yet technique is not 
thus external to the intuition. A painter requires not merely a prior, or 
clearer vision, but a pictorial vision ; and this quality, whether pictorial or 
sculptural or poetical, etc., is an additional quality of the artist’s, as 
opposed to the simply visual, or plastic or verbal nature of the non-artist’s, 
vision. So that technique is actually a factor modifying and concreting 
the intuition. It becomes part of the individual “expression,” and a vision 
elaborated in accordance with, and with a view to, its objective execution 
constitutes precisely artistic production as distinct from the intuition of 
the non-artist. 

The unwarranted simplification of the facts has led Croce to a treat- 
ment of the objective work as a mere “aid to memory” or “stimulus to 
reproduction,” instead of the objective “realisation” of the intuition. 
Even “ externalisation” is an inaccurate description of it. And similarly 
one would account for his view that the dividing line between intuition 
and externalisation marks the limits between Art and Morality. The 
actual relation between Art and Morality is neither so simple, nor their 
division so sharp, as the intellectualistic bias of Croce would represent 
them. Here as elsewhere his theory suffers from his subjectivism and 
from his disregard of the fullness of experience, on pretence of offering a 
theory of “ pure Aisthetic.” 

Every recognition is due to Mr Ainslie for having made the volume, 
full, when all is said, of the most suggestive and original views, accessible 
to English readers. One regrets only that both an index and the valuable 
bibliography of the Italian edition, which would have been of the greatest 
service to students of AMsthetics, should have been omitted. For the 
latter omission, however, the excellent historical section, filling the second 
half of the book, may to some extent make amends. 


Epwarp But.ovcu. 
Trinity CoLtece, CAMBRIDGE, 





George Meredith: A Primer to the Novels.—By James Moffatt.— 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1909. 


Dr Morrart informs us that the object of his primer is to help some 
readers of Meredith over the fence by telling the exact course of the story 
and the precise facts of the narrative underlying each novel. As a matter 
of fact, he does rather more than this. He adds much by way of com- 
mentary on the incidents and characters; and there is a wealth of cross- 
references, both in the text and numerous footnotes, from one novel to 
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another. No doubt there are many readers who will not disdain the help 
Dr Moffatt has to offer them, and they will appreciate his pleasantly 
written abstracts. 'There are others—we may hope a larger class—who may 
feel themselves capable of taking all the fences, even that which blocks 
the way to One of Our Conquerors, but who will yet like to hear what he 
has to say. Unfortunately, the book is overloaded with much which 
strikes us as unimportant or irrelevant ; and there is a good deal, it must 
be added, which might well have been expressed more happily. In the 
introduction, for instance, Dr Moffatt makes the very modest claim for 
Meredith that, “however it may be rated, his work must be allowed to 
possess distinction,” and then goes on to burst out into what may be de- 
scribed as half-apologetic raptures, when he says that “a dozen times at 
least in almost every one of the novels we stop to say, ‘ This is literature,’ ” 
and, “‘ We forget the author, we forget the book ; the word springs to our 
lips, ‘ This, this is life.’” 

And why does he tell us of The Egoist that it is stronger in 
dialogue and analysis than in epigrams, and then, on the next page, that 
“the dialogue flashes with crisp repartee and brilliant epigram”? For the 
unimportant we may quote this, from the account of Sandra Belloni: 

“There is more about music than about poetry, however, from the 
passage on the drum (ch. ix.) to the eulogy of Beethoven and the descrip- 
tion of Emilia playing on the harp in the booth (ch. xi.). The operatic 
stars appear in ch. xxii., as they do later in One of Our Conquerors (ch. xx.). 
Sir Purcell is an organist, but it was not till the twelfth chapter of 
Beauchamp’s Career that Meredith elaborated his philosophy of the organ 
as a symbol of monarchism.” 

This, as much to the same effect, is rather of the nature of catalogue- 
making, and does not bring us much nearer to Meredith ; nor, indeed, do 
most of the footnotes, which, besides, have often but the faintest bearing 
on the text they are meant to illustrate. This may be taken as an example. 
He says of Lucy (in Richard Feverel), “ Whenever she is with Richard the 
sheer loveliness of her nature breaks through” *: footnote, “* She has 
French blood in her veins, though her father was an English naval officer.” 
Dr Moffatt tells us in the preface that from his descriptive report the reader 
can pass on to enjoy the bright and bracing philosophy inside the story or 
to apply the principles of literary criticism. This strikes us as rather a 
quaint choice; but the impression we get, an impression which is strength- 
ened by a glance at the index, is that the reader is rather being prepared to 
face a “ general” paper of the type which the “love of learning overdone” 
has made only too familiar to us in the case of classical authors. We may 
protest against Meredith being thus swamped with himself. 

It is not so much the fault of Dr Moffatt as of the analytic method he 
has adopted that, while he says much that is just, he does not really do 
justice to the total impression which the novels make upon us, and which, 
we are inclined to believe, they make upon himself also. It is not that 
the things he says are wrong, but that they are so often the things that 
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don’t matter. If Meredith’s characters are to be viewed fairly, they must 
be seen in the light of the ideas which inspire the novels. When Dr 
Moffatt disclaims all intention of dealing with the “cardinal ideas” of 
Meredith, he cuts himself off from attempting to express the real meaning 
of that with which he deals. We get a sense of false values, of false 
perspective. Thus no one would gather from his account of Kvan 
Harrington how good a comedy, or farce, the story is. We appear to be 
asked to view the Countess mainly from a moral standpoint, as an exposure 
of sentimentalism. We are not allowed to see that she is almost wholly a 
joke, and an excellent one. In his chapter on Harry Richmond he 
gives no adequate impression of the overwhelming personality of Richmond 
Roy or of the war of opposing wills which make a prey of Harry. More 
attention is given to a summing up of the merits and defects of the 
father and the son, which, like several other classifications of points made 
by Dr Moffatt, rather irritates us ; because, while they may be supported 
by isolated passages, we feel they do not represent the way in which 
Meredith himself regarded them. Dr Moffatt is too often pointing little 
lessons, which call before us a Meredith who seems constantly to say, like 
the Duchess in Alice in Wonderland, “ And the moral of that is a4 

There are other points on which we could wish that Dr Moffatt had 
been more generous than his promise, and had given us more reasons for 
the opinions he expresses. ‘Thus he comments on Beauchamp’s death as 
being extremely inartistic, a gratuitous tragedy. We cannot argue it 
out with him, but can only say that we think he wrongs Meredith. It is 
the lesser Beauchamp who gets into and ultimately gets out of his 
matrimonial tangles, who marries Jenny Denham and might be expected 
to live happily ever after. But it is the larger, the more real Beauchamp 
who fights for the people and fittingly gives his own life to save the 
“insignificant bit of mudbank life” that was to remain in the world in 
place of him. It is the same sort of life and service that Meredith 
expresses in The Thrush in February. Indeed, the poem is truly a hymn 
of social service, and Beauchamp’s career, or all of it that is really signifi- 
cant, is a concrete working-out of the message conveyed therein. He is 
one of “ the sons of strength ” prompted to sacrifice. And in thinking of 
his end, we may recall the lines : 





“ Full lasting is the song, though he, 
The singer, passes: lasting too, 
For souls not lent in usury, 
The rapture of the forward view. 


“ With that I bear my senses fraught 
Till what I am fast shoreward drives, 
They are the vessel of the Thought, 
The vessel splits, the Thought survives.” 


And equally do we differ from Dr Moffatt in his condemnation of Lucy’s 
death and Diana’s betrayal of the secret. We think that a wider survey 
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would have led him, if not to change his views, at least to see the 
necessity of giving more grounds for those he has adopted. 

But if we have been so ill-natured as to quarrel with Dr Moffatt on 
so many points, it is that we think that he, and indeed most of those 
who have written on Meredith, have failed to do justice not only to his 
genius, but, even more, to their own impression of it. Like the Dean of 
Westminster, they wrong themselves more than him. They probably feel, 
as do most of his readers, that his was a master-mind, that he was a great 
man, to be classed with the great men of this or any age, with “ the good 
seers who have spoken worthily of Phoebus.” But when it comes to 
expressing an appreciation they are afraid to speak out. His faults are, 
indeed, dignified by a comparison with those of great writers, and he is 
charged with the obscurity of Browning and a waywardness or grotesque- 
ness of expression reminiscent of Carlyle. But his merits are mostly 
judged on a lower scale, and we are asked to compare him with Mr Thomas 
Hardy ; a comparison which, we are sure, Mr Hardy would be the first to 
deprecate. He is thought of as a great man, but written of as a middling 
one. We may think that the Dean of Westminster, to return to our 
feud, (if he read Meredith) thought that he should be buried in the 
Abbey, but would not have him buried there, which would have been 
to give the thought expression. It may be suggested that what has 
stood most in the way of a just appreciation of Meredith, is that he has 
been too narrowly considered in the light of the ethical doctrines which 
may be drawn from his work. He is presented to us as a didactic 
writer, and too much attention is given to an exposition of the theories 
that may be drawn from his work. Meredith, no doubt, like other writers, 
allows us an insight into his mind. We may probe him for his philosophy. 
But it is another thing to wrench his philosophy piecemeal from its 
content, and then re-work it into a scheme of practical ethics. We lose 
Meredith in the process, to find him again with the inspiration gone. It 
is true that Meredith himself gives some ground for this treatment of his 
work ; but it is when he is at his weakest that he is most didactic. The 
comment which Professor Henry Jones so justly makes in his book on 
Browning, is equally applicable to Meredith: “It is not when he argues 
that he proves, it is when he writes as a poet writes. The spiritual 
experience is far richer than the theory which professes to explain it.” 
Meredith is at his best when he does what Aristotle praises in Homer, 
brings his characters on the scene and makes them do the work ; or, when 
he appears on the scene himself, appears as a chorus in tune with the 
theme of the whole. But when the warmth of his inspiration leaves him, 
he preaches at us what he cannot reveal. His poetry gives the best 
evidence of the two Merediths. Modern Love, surely one of the great 
poems of our language, tells its own story, and makes us appreciate 
Meredith’s greatness of mind, his feeling for the sanity of things. But 
in much, indeed in most, of his poetry of Nature, we feel that there is all 
the material for inspiration, but the inspiration doesn’t come. He con- 
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stantly calls our attention to the sane and healing aspects of Nature, but 
he cannot make Nature reveal herself to us. Rather he lectures on the 
theme. And where he lectures he affords the easiest material for others 
to lecture on him. Hence we get the Meredith of the watered-down 
philosophy, the Meredith from whom we are to glean maxims, the 
Meredith we may get up for an examination. 

Dr Moffatt himself warns us against regarding Meredith as a 
pamphleteer, but some observations he makes in his introduction on the 
lines on which we might study him point dangerously in that direction. 
And in his account of the novels, his presentation of incidents and 
characters, dissected or standing ready for dissection, gives us somewhat 
the same impression. But we think that the impression actually made by 
Meredith on the readers of his novels is that of the spirit which informs the 
whole. In this sense he is at once a most artistic and philosophical 
novelist. If he is not consistently inspired, what is less inspired or poor 
in his work detracts wonderfully little from the effect of the whole. What 
is good falls into line, and what is not so good mostly falls out. His 
admirers might perhaps most justly express their sense of his greatness by 
saying that the most lasting impression he leaves with them is that of the 
central purpose. It animates the whole story, if sometimes half suspected. 
The value is often more in what is suggested than in what is described, and 
the reader finds his interest sustained in long chapters which, on their face- 
value, are not interesting. ‘All hope abandon ye who enter here” is 
probably the language in which all but his most enthusiastic admirers 
would address those about to attempt One of Our Conquerors. But we 
might, at the least, say of that novel that, if almost every part of it is bad, 
the whole is impressive. The feeling that remains is that of the power 
with which Meredith expresses the tragedy of the man who will eat his 
cake and have it, defy the moral code and set himself to win recognition 
by it in spite of his defiance. It is in virtue of this power that the author 
carries us along with him, and it is essentially a dramatic power. We 
may think that Aristotle himself (even if he had felt obliged to censure 
other things in Meredith, “which he does not order well”) would have 
commended this faculty in him, a faculty which is most fully revealed in 
his peripeteiai, or “surprises”—when we are ourselves surprised to find 
how strongly we are moved. So with Meredith the plot becomes the 
soul of his tragedies or comedies. It is to the power which he shares with 
the great dramatists that we pay tribute, when we feel a shock, as of 
personal outrage, on hearing of Sir Lukin’s insult to Diana, or Everard 
Romfrey’s attack on Dr Shrapnel. 

LawrENcE SoLomon. 
University Cotiece, Lonpon. 
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Man’s Origin, Destiny, and Duty.—By Hugh MacColl.—Pp. viii+201.— 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1909. 


In the present volume Mr MacColl develops more fully the views already 
expressed in some articles which have appeared in this Journal. The 
subjects discussed in the several chapters of the book are: the soul and the 
body, the superhuman, the foundation of ethics, scientific fallacies, miracles, 
evolution and design, man and the lower animals, pseudo-evolution, the 
fallacies of Haeckel, morality and religion. In an appendix are two articles 
on “Chance or Purpose ?” and “ What and Where is the Soul ?” reprinted 
from the Hibbert Journal for 1907. 

The author is evidently prompted by a laudable desire to help the 
cause of religion against the sceptical tendencies of the age. He seeks to 
defend what appear to him to be the essentials of Christianity, and of 
theistic religions generally, against the destructive criticisms of men of 
science. And he undertakes to do so on purely scientific grounds. As usual, 
such an attempt involves both give and take; and if the author has many 
hard things to say against Haeckel and other opponents of Christianity, 
yet, on the other hand, the Christianity which he defends, and seeks to 
justify, will probably be regarded by many as a very much attenuated 
Christianity. Indeed, Mr MacColl seems to plead for a Christianity 
divorced from “ miracles,” especially the miracle of the Resurrection of 
Jesus. The main object of this book, he says, is to show that the funda- 
mental and essential doctrines of the Christian religion can be established 
independently of, and without any appeal to, miracles. And the essential 
doctrines of Christianity, according to him, are these three: (i.) the 
existence of a world of intelligent superhuman beings, imperceptible to 
man’s bodily senses in the present stage of his development; (ii.) the 
survival of the soul after the death of the body ; (iii.) the existence of one 
supreme, infinitely powerful Being whose will, as shown in the so-called 
“laws of nature,” it is man’s duty and interest to study and to obey. To 
these three doctrines a fourth is added, apparently because it is required by 
the second, namely, (iv.) that the soul and the body are different entities. 
And, “ basing his arguments upon facts admitted by nearly all scientists,” 
Mr MacColl attempts to “establish ” the four doctrines just enumerated. 

The soul, according to our author, is possibly composed of some kind 
of substance (having a spatial form) on which a record of its whole past is 
automatically registered; and this register may be continued through 
successive metamorphoses after the death of the body and other “ instru- 
ments.” Whether or not the past will be remembered in our future form 
of existence is of no moment—the winged life of the butterfly would 
scarcely be helped by the memory of its caterpillar existence. Mr MacColl 
admits that this is a mere hypothesis resting on insufficient data; but 
some may find consolation in his assurance that many “scientific 
hypotheses” have no better foundation. He seems quite convinced, 
however, that he has proved mind and body to be quite distinct entities, 
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Physiologists, he says, maintain that no part of the body is conscious 
except the brain; but the brain is really no exception—in fact, the whole 
body is nothing but an unconscious mechanism at the service of a soul 
whose habitation (or possibly only periodical lodging-place) it is. The 
argument is scarcely conclusive. Surely our (psycho-physical) organism 
as a whole may be capable of doing what no part of it can do alone. And 
in what way, pray, is the soul ennobled by being made of some other 
substance than “ordinary matter” or “ether”? Once the soul is con- 
ceived to occupy space, it seems simpler to maintain that the substance of 
the body is not quite so “ ordinary ” as it appears to be, than to impregnate 
it with some additional substance drawn from the infinite possibilities of 
nature. If it is objected that the “simpler” supposition makes it difficult 
to prove immortality, the answer is that scientifically our business is to 
find out first what we are, and to argue about immortality afterwards, and 
not to suppose ourselves to be what can most easily be proved to be 
immortal. 

Mr MacColl has sometimes a way of using language which is much 
more orthodox than is the underlying thought. He begins, for instance, 
with what looks like a vindication of “miracles,” and, while in that 
humour, he speaks of “the superstitious dogma called the uniformity of 
nature,” and of “the will of God” as “ the one condition without which 
no law of nature is valid.” On closer scrutiny, however, it turns out that 
the “miracles” which he vindicates are no miracles, and the “ uniformity 
of nature” which he condemns is indeed a “ superstitious dogma,” but not 
what scientific men generally understand by that expression. It turns out, 
in short, that he no more believes in “miracles” or disbelieves in “ the 
uniformity of nature” than does, say, Haeckel, notwithstanding the latter’s 
“wild speculations” and “ coarse mockery.” The laws of nature, says Mr 
MacColl, are inexorable, for, what is “ Nature” but another name for God ? 

This kind of specious orthodoxy is most marked in Mr MacColl’s 
treatment of morality. Apparently, the belief in God is the only real 
basis of moral conduct. An “atheistic” system of morals founded on 
avowedly human authority alone will never command the respect of the 
average man. The final authority must be superhuman. In fact, the 
author actually defines the “right” as that which the Supreme Ruler 
approves, and the “wrong” as that which He disapproves. With such 
definitions it seems easy enough to “prove” that morality must have a 
religious basis. But then there is the inevitable question: How do we 
know what God approves or disapproves? And lo! it turns out that 
God’s revelation of His will is best seen in the actual development of man’s 
moral and social instincts. So, after all, it is not God’s known approval or 
disapproval that makes human conduct “ good” or “ bad,” but rather it is 
because we consider certain acts and pursuits to be good or bad that Mr 
MacColl feels confident that God approves or disapproves them, as the case 
may be! This kind of language is apt to turn out mischievous ; it plays so 
easily into the hands of bigots. ‘The history of religion is too full of awful 
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examples of what happens when morality is made to depend on religion, 
instead of religion being made to depend on morality. Religion is a fine 
coping-stone of morality, but an insecure foundation-stone. No doubt, the 
ideal religion is both ; but not every man’s religion is that ideal religion, 
and yet every man inevitably believes his religion to be the ideal religion. 
There the danger lurks. Does not Mr MacColl himself admit that the 
efficiency of a moral code depends less upon its religious basis than upon 
the code itself? No, one cannot insist too much or too often on the 
absolute primacy of moral rights and duties as the sine quad non of even 
the slightest pretensions to religion; and the whole trend of civilisation 
is certainly in this direction. It seems, therefore, greatly to be deplored 
that enlightened men should stoop to use language that lends itself so 
easily to be misconstrued in favour of retrograde tendencies. 

Perhaps the best thing in Mr MacColl’s book is his treatment of 
Evolution and Design. “To speak of the principle of evolution as a 
sufficient explanation of plant and animal development is like speaking of 
the principle of revolution as a sufficient explanation of calico weaving in a 
cotton factory.” As soon as we attempt to explain why the wheels go 
round, we are inevitably led up to the designer of the machine and the 
purpose for which it was designed. Yet what is a spinning machine 
compared with the infinitely grander mechanism of nature? ‘“ Which 
[asks Mr MacColl] indicates the higher intelligence, the construction of 
complicated machines which produce automatically—or in a large measure 
automatically—certain results required of them, or the construction of 
infinitely more complicated machines, which not only produce automatically 
the results required of them, but also combine to produce other similar 
machines of equal complexity and often superior to themselves? The 
machines constructed by nature, namely, living animals, do this and more. 
Yet the extreme and bigoted evolutionist infers a high intelligence as the 
cause of the inferior machines, and no intelligence at all of the naturally 
evolved and infinitely superior machines ! ” 

There are other good things in the book. What one is inclined to 
find fault with is a too great readiness to consider speculations “ estab- 
lished,” and a certain appearance of playing to the gallery. But there is 
an air of religious enlightenment or enlightened religiousness throughout 
the book which is sure to win sympathy. 

A. Wor. 


University Cotiece, Lonpon. 


Kant’s Theory of Knowledge-—By H. A. Prichard, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford.—Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1909.—Pp. iv +324. 


Even with the help of his all too brief preface, it is difficult to discover 
the general aim of Mr Prichard’s ingenious treatise on Kant’s Theory of 
Knowledge. “This book,” he tells us, “is an attempt to think out the 
Vor. VIII.—No. 2. 30 
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nature and tenability of Kant’s Transcendental Idealism, an attempt 
animated by the conviction that even the elucidation of Kant’s meaning, 
apart from any criticism, is impossible without a discussion on their own 
merits of the main issues which he raises.” After such a statement it is 
matter of surprise to find Mr Prichard’s survey strictly limited to the 
Esthetic and Analytic only, which together form but one-third of the 
Critique of Pure Reason, as if Kant’s theory of knowledge were completely 
stated in these preliminary portions of his work, and as if it could be 
adequately understood and fairly criticised apart from the rest of his 
great book, or, indeed, apart from his philosophy as a whole. Granting 
what seems to us the perverse limitation of this point of view, we cannot 
but admire the intellectual acumen with which Mr Prichard attacks his 
self-appointed task and the logical lucidity with which he marshals his 
arguments to demonstrate the fallaciousness of the German philosopher’s 
reasoning; but through it all we cannot help feeling that it is not the 
philosophy of Kant which he is expounding or refuting, but that he is 
writing a hostile review of a couple of articles written by a contemporary 
for a philosophical magazine. 

In fact, for the modern student of the Kantian philosophy Mr 
Prichard’s pungent criticisms, although he may acknowledge their force 
on the particular points attacked, will, we venture to think, have but 
little permanent interest. What really gives the book its interest is Mr 
Prichard’s attack upon Idealism in general and his constructive effort, 
which underlies the whole, to state in intelligible terms a counter theory 
of Realism or Natural Dualism ; and it is to this theory that the remainder 
of the short space available for this review will be devoted. ‘The stand- 
point,” he tells us (p. 115), “is that of the plain man. It is the view that 
the mind comes by a temporal process to apprehend or to know a spatial 
world which exists independently of it or of any other mind, and that the 
mind knows it as it exists in the independence ”—{#.e., knows the thing as 
it is in itself]. But how, we ask, is this consistent with Mr Prichard’s 
firm belief, declared in a previous passage (pp. 80-88), in the distinction 
between primary and secondary qualities? For of secondary qualities he 
admits (p. 86) “that these supposed real qualities [of a body] do presup- 
pose a percipient, and therefore cannot be qualities of things, since the 
qualities of a thing must exist independently of the perception of the 
thing.” Mr Prichard therefore agrees with Locke that the primary 
qualities really exist in bodies, whether any one’s senses perceive them 
or no; or, to quote his own words (p. 91), “the spatial characteristics of 
things, and therefore space itself, must belong to what they are in them- 
selves, apart from a percipient.”. On the same page, however, in a foot- 
note, Mr Prichard makes an admission that seems to us fatal to his doctrine. 
“‘ Of course,” he says, ‘‘it must be admitted that some sensuous elements 
are involved in the apprehension of the primary qualities.” Unfortunately, 
he nowhere explains what these sensuous elements are, nor what difference, 
if any, they make to the primary qualities of bodies as perceived. But if, 
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as we have seen, the presence of sensuous elements in the apprehension of 
secondary qualities forces him to admit that these qualities do presuppose 
a percipient, and therefore cannot be qualities of things, since the qualities 
of a thing must exist independently of the perception of a thing, surely by 
parity of reasoning it must follow that the presence of sensuous elements 
in our apprehension of primary qualities similarly presupposes a percipient, 
and that they therefore in just the same way cannot be qualities of things 
—at any rate, of things as they are in themselves. If, then, this criticism 
be fair, Mr Prichard’s admissions in detail would seem to be quite incon- 
sistent with his general theory that the mind attains a knowledge of a 
spatial world as it exists in independence of it or any other mind. 

In fact, Mr Prichard’s own position seems ultimately to be indistin- 
guishable from that moderate form of idealism which on the whole he 
himself describes so lucidly on pp. 117-122. For an idealist of this 
description can and does posit, just as much as Mr Prichard, a reality 
existing independently of his own or any other finite mind. But he denies, 
just as we have seen that Mr Prichard in his doctrine of primary and 
secondary qualities denies, that the qualities of this reality can be known 
as they are in themselves independently of the knowing mind. And for 
the same reason, again, he would agree with Mr Prichard in his favourite 
doctrine of the impossibility of any theory of knowledge in the sense of 
elucidating the nature of knowledge by means of something other than 
itself. Only he would not simply assert, as does Mr Prichard (p. 245; cp. 
p. 124), that “ knowledge is simply knowledge,” and that “any attempt to 
state it in terms of something else must end in describing something which 
is not knowledge.” Rather he would, with Ferrier and Professor Ward, 
point to the fundamental fact of knowledge as involving the duality of 
subject and object in the unity of experience, and from that deduce the 
impossibility of knowing what is the activity of the subject apart from 
the object, or of the object apart from the subject. This fact Mr Prichard 
admits cheerfully in the case of secondary qualities, and reluctantly in the 
case of primary qualities. Again, he seems dimly to recognise it when he 
says (p. 99): ‘ Our apprehension of what things ave is essentially a matter 
of thought or judgment, and not of perception. We do not perceive, but 
think a thing as it is.” And yet he is never weary of reiterating that our 
apprehension or knowledge is of things as they are independently of our 
own or any other mind. ‘Throughout his book, in all his pertinent and 
trenchant criticisms of Kant’s theory of knowledge his arguments consist 
in showing that its chief fallacy lies in transferring, in the inseparable 
unity of subject-object, what belongs to the object-side of the relation to 
the subject-side of the relation, and so in failing to reach any real object 
of knowledge at all. In other words, he accuses Kant —and rightly accuses 
him—of making a false abstraction. What, in our opinion, he never sees 
is that his own theory involves just the obverse of this same fallacy, and 
implies an equally false abstraction. For, while his doctrine of the 
qualities of bodies, both primary and secondary, clearly recognises the 
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inseparable relation of subject-object in knowledge, yet he is always 
attaching predicates to the object as the thing in itself, just as if its 
inseparable connection with the subject made no difference to it as an 
object of knowledge. ‘The idealist may, Mr Prichard allows (p. 120), 
consistently believe in the existence of a reality independent of knowledge. 
But such an independent reality admits of no predicates. Only reality as 
known admits of predicates; and known reality, ipso facto, involves the 
inseparable relation of subject-object. In a passage on the nature of 
relation (pp. 128-132) Mr Prichard struggles in vain to evade this con- 
clusion. Here he maintains that, whereas some terms in relation, ¢.g. 
father and son, are inseparable, other terms in relation, e.g. doctor and 
patient, are separable, because a man may be sick and yet have no 
doctor. The knowing mind and reality, he argues, are terms of this sort. 
Surely the idealist may reply: “Quite true, but the moment that this 
reality becomes the object of knowledge (and Mr Prichard asserts that 
knowledge is always knowledge of objects, never of mere appearances) it 
ceases to be an independent reality and has entered into a relation with 
a subject. Just, therefore, as sick man qua patient of a doctor differs 
from sick man out of this relation, so reality qua object of knowledge 
differs from reality out of relation to subject of knowledge.” 

While, therefore, we fully agree with the cogency of Mr Prichard’s 
arguments against the various positions which Kant takes up in his 
Esthetic and Analytic, and have nothing but praise for the lucidity with 
which he elucidates their meaning and for the brilliancy of the criticisms 
which he passes upon them, we have most serious doubts both as to the 
tenability and as to the consistency of his own particular form of Realism. 


G. E. UnprErHILt. 
Maapaen Cotirce, Oxrorp. 





God with Us: A Study in Religious Idealism.—By W. R. Boyce Gibson, 
M.A.—London: A. & C. Black, 1909.—Pp. xix +229. 


In his excellent little work, Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life, Mr Gibson 
expounded in a helpful way the main features of Eucken’s philosophy. 
The present volume is a continuation of the former, and is conceived in 
the same spirit. But the author adopts a different method here, and seeks 
to bring out in some detail the points of affinity and contrast between 
Eucken’s system and other contemporary forms of thought. In the 
execution of this task, Mr Gibson shows, as one would expect, sound 
knowledge and clear insight, though I think he has tried to put too much 
into a limited space. The book is rather overburdened with quotations ; 
and the reader, led rapidly from point to point in a wide field, is in danger 
of carrying away a confused impression of the whole. 

Eucken, it is well known, is the foe of naturalism and the placid 
acceptance of mere facts. His message is the supremacy of the Indepen- 
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dent Spiritual Life, of renewal by it and freedom in its service. “ God 
with Us, interpreted in a sense which challenges our devoted co-operation, 
is the very essence of Professor Eucken’s philosophy of the Spiritual Life.” 
Eucken gives us little in the way of logical deduction ; but he everywhere 
reveals his faith in the reality of the Eternal Life and its self-verifying 
power. His place is among the prophets rather than the dialecticians. 
‘Perhaps the most distinctive feature of Professor Eucken’s philosophical 
work is what we may venture to call its prophetic character. I say 
‘prophetic,’ not so much because I believe—as, indeed, I firmly do—that 
its main motive will dominate the deeper philosophical thought of the 
future, but because it has the supremely vital quality of creating the very 
insight which is needed for appreciating it.” Our author acknowledges, 
however, a disinclination on the part of many “to admit the relevance of 
prophetic inspiration for speculative inquiry”; and I fancy there will 
always be those who think there is something elusive and unconvincing 
about Eucken’s writings. But the sympathetic disciple, breathing the 
requisite atmosphere, is full of confidence in the philosophic message of his 
master, and finds meaning where the outsider finds obscurity. 

In the space at my disposal I can only try to indicate the general 
scope and character of the book. Readers of Mr Boyce Gibson’s earlier 
work will remember that he criticises Eucken for his neglect of psychology, 
a neglect partly due to a defective conception of the science. And Mr 
Gibson is certainly right in believing that, if the Life-Philosophy could 
be brought into intimate and vital relation with modern psychological 
analysis, its position would be made more secure and its appeal more 
convincing. Accordingly he tries to show that Activism—as Eucken’s 
philosophy may be termed—finds a support in certain psychological facts, 
and can offer a satisfactory interpretation of them. The writer first 
discusses the phenomena of adolescence, and the theory of it elaborated 
by Stanley Hall. Mediated by physiological changes, new depths of life 
come to birth at this critical epoch: and even the inspiration of after 
days, it is argued, has its source in this “springtime of the soul.” 
Professor Hall’s theory of adolescence is biological, and he regards self- 
consciousness as subordinate and derivative. Mr Gibson, on the other 
hand, thinks the facts of adolescence are an appropriate starting-point for 
Activism, and believes the idea of the Independent Spiritual Life supplies 
a better theory of the phenomena. But if it be granted that adolescence 
is ultimately to be explained from above—by an influx of Spiritual Life— 
rather than from beneath, the fact remains that the process is concentrated 
into a definite period of human development and is based on physiological 
changes. How Activism ultimately construes these changes is not clear. 
Two important chapters on “ Fruition and Action” aud ‘The Passion of 
Love” attempt to establish further points of connection between Activism 
and Modern Psychology, and more especially in some of its developments 
at the hands of Mr Shand and Dr Stout. Recent psychology lays stress 
on the conative character of mental life ; and conation springs from a need 
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and embodies a felt tendency to an object which can satisfy the need. 
From a religious point of view this conative aspect of experience is the 
expression of belief or spiritual conviction. This trust at root means 
loyalty to the life that works with God. Conation tends to pass into 
fixed habits which become mechanised, and the zest of endeavour is lost. 
Different is the fruition which is the outcome of loyalty to the Supreme 
Life. Here the continuous presence of the Divine endows a man with an 
inner stability, which makes him steady in stress and strong to fulfil his 
task. In dealing with love as a religious passion, Mr Gibson founds on 
Mr Shand’s theory that love is more than mere emotion or desire, and is 
“an organised system of emotions and desires.” On the whole subject it 
may suffice to say that Mr Gibson shows suggestive points of contact 
between Activism and Modern Psychology. But that Psychology finds 
its necessary completion in Activism will only be held by those who are 
independently convinced of the truth of the latter. 

Mr Gibson believes—and here he is too optimistic, I am afraid—that 
Eucken’s system may become a rallying-point where different schools of 
idealists can meet in peace. In this volume he is sympathetic to a certain 
extent both with Hegelianism and Pragmatism. ‘ My own conviction is 
that the alliance of a Logical Idealism with a relevant Psychology would, 
without any prejudice to its logical vitality, involve its transformation into 
some form of Moral, Personal, or Religious Idealism.” But Activism is a 
philosophy of spiritual Freedom, and our author agrees with the pragmatists 
that all possibilities are not foreclosed. Some of his remarks on this point 
in the chapter on the “ Problem of Evil” seem to me excellent. He parts 
company with the pragmatists, however, when he insists that Religious 
Idealism must be anthropotheistic, not anthropocentric, and, if pluralism is 
its starting-point, monism is its goal. God is potentially all-inclusive : 
He will be all in all when evil is overcome. 

The reader who is not already a disciple of Eucken will find some 
things in this exposition perplexing. For instance, there is the question of 
the relation of the temporal to the eternal. The obscurity is not 
dissipated when we are told that “time transcendence does not imply the 
annihilation, but rather the spiritualisation of time,” and “in transcending 
the time-sense we raise it into the freedom of the eternal.” There is 
a similar obscurity in the matter of the divine immanence and _trans- 
cendence. Here, of course, the difficulty attaches to the system, and is not 
the fault of the expositor. This is an able and suggestive book, but it 
would perhaps have gained if certain excrescences had been pruned and 
some of the discussions made fuller and more systematic. 

G. GatLoway. 
Castie-Dovcias, N.B. 
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Le Divin. Expériences et Hypotheses : Etudes Psychologiques.—Par Marcel 
Hébert, Professeur 4 l'Institut des Hautes-Etudes (Université nouvelle 
de Bruxelles).—Paris: Félix Alcan, 108 Boulevard Saint-Germain, 
1907. 


La Forme idéaliste du Sentiment religieux.—Par Marcel Hébert.—Paris : 
Emile Nourry, 1909. 


Wuen mysticism is considered apart from its intellectual scaffolding, it is 
found to consist of a root which is common to all religions, even those 
which are most divergent in their philosophical expression. That root is 
the recognition of the subconscious as the element through which the 
mind finds its relatian to unseen powers superior to its normal self. In 
Christianity this relation takes the form of a personal God, a God of love ; 
in Buddhism, of a universal law. And mysticism anticipates analytical 
psychological science in showing that the religious sentiment is inde- 
pendent of all the forms of thought and particular emotions, with some 
of which it is commonly associated, including the idea of a personal God. 
Historically, that idea seems to have been occasioned by man’s early 
exercise of the reasoning faculty, by which he uncritically ascribed like 
effects to like causes. Or the belief had its origin in the divinisation ef 
chiefs, or in both these, combined with other, sources. And M. Hebert 
asks (p. 123): “Is this representation of personality essential to the 
religious consciousness?” In answering this question, he furnishes in- 
teresting concrete examples both of the acceptance of the Divine 
personality, and of the gradual stages of its rejection by those still actively 
conscious of the force of the religious sentiment. The first are classed 
under the headings of sentimental, metaphysical, and moral reasons for 
its acceptance. Of these, the moral argument of Newman is the strongest, 
that the sense of responsibility in the conscience implies a Lawgiver and 
Judge to whom the individual is responsible. Its weakness consists in 
the fact that, like Kant’s “Categorical Imperative,” it takes no account of 
the origin of this moral sense, its transformations and differences of content 
under various conditions. Besides, as the author observes, “ if it is possible 
to have the notion of ‘good’ independently of the image of Divine per- 
sonality; that of evil, of failure, of remorse, can also be independently 
entertained. If the reality of the lower, empirical self, and of the superior, 
ideal self, be admitted, one would be responsible towards oneself, the 
empirical to the ideal self.” 

Perhaps the strongest practical argument for the necessity to the 
religious sentiment of belief in the Divine personatity is that advanced 
by Rénan: “If we make God impersonal, the religious consciousness 
revolts, for we can only conceive existence under the form of personality, 
and to say that God is impersonal is as good as saying that, for our 
thought, He has no existence.” On this M. Hébert comments: “It is 
more than half a century since these words were written, and Rénan could 
not write them over again at the present time without many reserves. 
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For the whole of modern psychology makes for the recognition of the 
primacy of tendency over intelligence, of the subconscious over the 
conscious.” 

He concludes, from his examination of the relation of the religious 
sense to metaphysics, that it is not necessarily allied to any intellectual 
notion, but that the various forms of its expression are so many hypotheses 
by which it gives account of itself. 

He proceeds (chap. x. p. 177) to examine its relations to the moral 
sense. It is even more necessary than in the case of metaphysics that an 
effort should be made to disentangle the confusion in which this question 
seems involved, because it has never hitherto received adequate or systematic 
treatment. Some assume the identity of the religious and moral senses 
and their ideals: others separate them just as arbitrarily, without taking 
into account their close and intimate connection. Be it noted that the 
question is not between metaphysical ideas and moral ideals, but between 
the religious sense, as such, and those ideals. It is because the religious 
sense is so indefinite that it has usually been identified with either or both : 
with the first, by hard-and-fast Intellectualists ; with the latter, by those 
who represent the ordinary “ Undogmatic” type of Christianity. M. Hébert 
rightly seeks “to distinguish carefully between the moral and _ religious 
sentiments.” Such distinction is justified, he says, by the fact that they 
are found apart. ‘There are, on the one hand, professed atheists who 
possess high moral ideals, and there are religious devotees, such as Louis 
XI. or worse, who live lives of debauch. Yet it must be pointed out that 
this does not solve the question. The first case does no more than show 
that metaphysical dogmas are not essential to the moral sense, which, so 
far as it is ideal and not confined to its utilitarian, conventional, and social 
aspects, partakes of the nature of the religious sense. And of the other 
case it must be said that the moral ideal was surely recognised, however 
much the practice fell short of it. 

In order to disentangle the religious sentiment, per se, from the moral, 
we must go back to its obscure origins in primitive man, as illustrated by 
the present-day savage, where, though much is vague and purely hypo- 
thetical, yet it can be seen that the religious sense is strong; while the 
moral sense, except in some of its social aspects, is very rudimentary. 
Might, at present, is right, and morality, enforced by fear of temporal 
punishment, no more than such as is strictly necessary to the preservation 
of the tribe. Here is seen the crude worship of force, or, rather, of unknown 
“‘ forces,” “the hosts of heaven,” the powers of nature, the ghost of the 
dead chieftain. It is difficult to determine the boundaries between magic 
and religion, for both have a common origin in the subconscious. It is 
much later that this idea of force becomes idealised and moralised, and the 
conception of the Perfect God results ; that the notion of more powerful 
beings than man gives place to that of One, not only All-powerful but 
All-holy, the metaphysical and moral Absolutes becoming fused, or closely 
interconnected. The chapter which the author has devoted to this 
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historico-psychological side of the question is the least satisfactory part of 
the work. Here, as elsewhere, he seems to imply that the idea of Perfection 
entered abruptly on the scene and effected the great change. Nor has he 
attempted to analyse the various component elements of the religious con- 
sciousness, and determine their relation to each other and to the ideal of 
Perfection, but contents himself with a quotation, in a note, from The 
Descent of Man, in which Darwin enumerates some of them as constituting 
the “very complex” synthesis of the religious sentiment. And that this 
sentiment is very complex, and consists largely of the elements mentioned 
by the great scientist, is revealed both by self-analysis and by the study of 
primitive religions. 

The root of that sentiment is, as Hébert says, in the subconscious region 
of the human mind. In other words, it is instinctive. But this root is, at its 
base, non-moral. In Judaism and Christianity its natural growth has not 
been allowed to flourish in the wild and tropical luxuriance of Paganism. 
A selection has been made: the ideal tendencies have been promoted and 
fostered. The ideals of perfection, intellectual and moral, have found 
expression in the personal God of Christianity. It is to the synthesis of 
Platonism and Judaism that the West, in the main, owes a conception of 
Deity which has never been able to overcome its inherent contradictions, 
combining, as it does, the idea of the Creator of an imperfect creation, 
which depends more on force than love, with that of a Perfect Being. 

Is the conclusion of all this, then, that the idea of a personal God 
must be rejected altogether? By no means; but that we must carefully 
distinguish between God as a theological conception and God as repre- 
senting the ideal of Perfect Goodness, between the metaphysical and moral 
Absolutes. ‘The discrepancies and the difficulties, such as the unsolved 
riddle of evil, must be squarely faced, and no longer burked in order to 
meet theological exigencies. 

Whether the religious instinct can survive in this rarefied, if purer, 
atmosphere, the future will show. M. Hébert believes that it will survive 
in the form of “the sentiment of the Perfect,” having dropped its 
grosser elements ; a sentiment which he believes to be as essential to the 
human mind, and as necessary to the apprehension of reality, as the 
fundamental categories of thought. 

In his later volume he considers the religious sentiment more _parti- 
cularly in the form of this “sentiment of Perfection,” taking St Augustine 
as the example of its metaphysical, and St Francis de Sales of its emotional, 
aspect. And though he necessarily assumes, throughout both these works, 
a certain permanence in the religious sense, he comes perilously near, here 
as elsewhere, to denying all continuity and so stultifying himself. Again 
and again he insists that the idea of Perfection is “a new order,” differing 
in kind and not in degree from the idea of superiority, in which the early 
religious ideas began. Logically, he is right. It is, however, here, not a 
question of abstract logic, but of life, of psychology. And the whole of 
this tends to show, both in the case of the individual and the race, that the 
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idea of the Absolute is reached gradually through the relative, and that, 
therefore, in this sense, the Absolute is implicit in the relative. 

He is on much stronger ground when he maintains that the idea of the 
Absolute, however reached, has a certain cognitive value. In fact, 
it is difficult to see how this can be consistently denied by those who 
allow the same to the phenomenal categories. Yet, though this position 
is opposed to that of Pragmatism, it does not, on that account, affirm the 
claims of Intellectualism. This cognitive value, as he justly observes, is 
strictly limited to what may be called the intuition of the Absolute, to 
the sentiment and idea of Perfection. It corresponds to Reality, but 
cannot tell us what that Reality is. Its value is mainly negative, and 
though this is of great importance, there are certain things which it can 
never tell us; amongst others, whether the Final Reality is personal and 
conscious, or subconscious. The idea of personality can be no more than 
a symbol of the Divine; useful for practical purposes of devotion and 
morality. Intellectually, it can hardly be even an hypothesis, much less 
an absolute certainty. 

The only way of escape from the confusions and contradictions involved 
in the notion seems to M. Hébert to be that which is indicated by the 
ideas of immanence, evolution, and the subconscious. The absolute 
separation between the imperfect and the perfect is then seen to be merely 
logical, like that between unity and multiplicity and other opposing terms. 
They are different aspects of the same reality. ‘True and excellent enough, 
as is the whole section, throughout which we hear echoes of Bergson. But 
it must be pointed out that it was precisely this “ logical” rock on which 
M. Hebert split when he insisted upon the absolute separation of the two 
first terms, in the sense that one could not be evolved from the other. 

Both of these books well repay careful reading. It is not often that 
we meet with a writer who treats this fundamentally important subject 
with such thoroughness, sincerity, freedom from theological bias, and, at 
the same time, religious feeling. It is because he possesses these qualities 
and the necessary philosophical equipment that M. Hébert has been able 
to make a valuable contribution to this class of study. 

Henry C. Corrance. 

Brince or AtLan, N.B. 
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Mallock (W. H.) The Missing Essentials in Economic Science (concluded), 
19th Cent., Oct. 1909. 
Anon. Sport and Decadence, Quar. R., Oct. 1909. 
Hoffmann (F. S.) The Right to Property. Inter. J. Eth., July 1909. 
Mills (£. E.) Church and Nation, or Wealth with Honour. 410 p. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1909. 
Tawney (R. H.) The Theory of Pauperism. Sociol. R., Oct. 1909. 
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Bosanquet (Helen) The Local Distribution of Poverty. Cont. R., Sept. 1909. 
Grubb (£.) The Problem of the Unemployed. Lond. Quar. R., Oct. 1909. 
Reeves (A.) Socialism and Human Nature. Cont. R., Nov. 1909. 


Stoddart (Jane T.) The New Socialism. An Impartial Inquiry. 279p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1909. 


Spencer (A. G.) Problems of Marriage and Divorce. Inter, J. Eth., July 1909. 
Husband (M. Gilliland) Women as Citizens. Inter. J. Eth., July 1909. 
Hutchins (B. L.) Women’s Industrial Career. Sociol. R., Oct. 1909, 
Courtney (Lord) Peace or War, i. and ii. Cont. R., Oct. and Nov. 1909. 
Paget (Valerian) More’s Millennium, Being the Utopia of Sir T, More rendered into Modern 

English. 281p. Alston Rivers, 1909. 


Mackenzie (J. S.) Moral Education : The Task of the Teacher. Inter. J. Eth., July 1909. 
Mackenzie (Millicent) Moral Education : The Training of the Teacher. 
Inter. J. Eth., July 1909. 
Fuiler (Sir B.) Saul among the Prophets: A Philosopher’s Plea for Religious Education. 
19th Cent., Dec. 1909. 


5. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES. 


Granville. Roman Imperialism. Cont. R., Sept. 1909. 
Gwatkin (H. Melvill) Early Church History to a.p, 313. 322+ 376 p. Macmillan, 1909. 
Bacon (B. W.) The Founding of the Church [Modern Religious Problems]. 90p. 

Riverside Press, 1909. 


‘oord (E. A.) The Repulse of the Saracens from Europe. Cont. R., Sept. 1909. 
Jennings (A. C.) The Medieval Church and the Papacy. 291 p. Methuen, 1909. 
Gee (Henry) The Reformation Period [Handbooks of Church History]. 277 p. Methuen, 1909, 
Butler (Henry Montague) The Great and Good Men. 318 p. Arnold, 1909. 
Macmillan (D.) The Aberdeen Doctors, A Notable Group of Scottish Theologians of the first 

Episcopal Period, 1610-1638. 330 p., Hodder & Stoughton, 1909. 
Edgcumbe (R.) Byron: The Last Phase, 421 p. Murray, 1909. 
Jebb (H. H.) Life of Bishop Horsley. 268p. Arnold, 1909, 
Simpson (F. C.) The Life of Principal Rainy, 2 vols, 484+542p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1909. 
Dobschiitz (E. von) The Apostolic Age. Trans. by F. L. Pogson. 144 p. Green, 1909. 


Swiney (Frances) The Esoteric Teaching of the Guostics, 98 p. Yellon, Williams & Co., 1909. 
Hart (J. H. A.) Philo and the Catholic Judaism of the 1st Century. 
J. of Theol. Stud., Oct. 1909. 


Burkitt (F. C.) The Oldest MS. of St Justin’s Martyrdom. J. of Theol. Stud., Oct. 1909. 
Meyboon (H, U,) Clemens Alexandrinus en de Heilige Schrift. Th. Tijds., xliii. 5, 1909. 
Morici (D. G.) §S, Anselmo et la vita monastica. Rivista Storico-Critica, Nov. 1909. 


Paget (Valerian) The Revelation to the Monk of Evesham Abbey in the year 1196 concerning 
the Places of Purgatory and Paradise, Rendered into English. 319 p. Alston Rivers, 1909. 
Simpson (W. J. S.) Roman Catholic Opposition to Papal Infallibility. 389 p. Murray, 1909. 
Atchley (E. G. Cuthbert) A History of the Use of Incense in Divine Worship [Alcuin Club 
Collections, xiii.]. 423 p. Longmans, 1909. 
St Cyres (Viscownt) Pascal. 441 p, Smith, Elder, 1909. 
Doan (F. C.) Religion and the Modern Mind, and other Essays, 210 p. 
Sherman, French & Co., 1909. 


Slattery (J. &.) The Workings of Modernism. Amer. J. of Theol., Oct. 1909. 
Deli (Robert) George Tyrrell. Cornhill, Nov. 1909. 
Crespi (Angelo) Giorgio Tyrrell. Ccenobium, iii, 5, 1909. 
Walker (L. J.) Truth and Toleration. Irish Theol. Q., Oct. 1909. 
Calkins (W.) John Calvin’s Calvinism. Biblio. Sacra, Oct. 1909. 


Eck (Samuel) Johann Calvin. Rede bei der Calvin-Feier der Universitit Giessen. 38 p. 
Mohr, 1909. 


Holi (Karl) Johannes Calvin, Rede in Berlin. 63 p. Mohr, 1909. 
Schubert (Hans von) Calvin. Rede in Heidelberg. 39 p. Mohr, 1909. 
Reichel (G.) Calvin als Unionsmann. 42 p. Mohr, 1909. 
Currier (A. H.) John Bunyan, Biblio. Sacra, Oct. 1909. 


Roberts (H. D.) Hope St. Church, Liverpool, and the Allied Nonconformity. 586 p. 
Liverpool Booksellers’ Co., 1909. 
Ramsay (Sir W. M.) and Bell (G. ZL.) The Thousand and One Churches. 595 p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1909. 


6. LITERATURE AND ART. 


Dowden (E.) Is Shakespeare Self-Revealed ? Cont. R., Nov. 1909. 
Watson (Foster) A Suggested Source of Milton’s Tractate of Education, 19th Cent., Oct. 1909. 
Anon. The Wanderer: George Borrow. Edin. R., Oct. 1909. 


Lindsay (James) Epic and Lyric Poetry. Biblio, Sacra, Oct. 1909. 
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Suddard (Mary) The Poet and the Puritan, Cont. R., Dee. 1909. 
Ker (W. Paton) Tennyson [Leslie Stephen Lecture]. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1909. 
Bliss (F. J.) Personal Recollections of George Meredith. Cent. Mag., Oct. 1909, 


Moffatt (J.) George Meredith, A Primer to the Novels. 403 p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1909, 
Forman (M. B.) George Meredith. Some Early Appreciations. 229 p. Chapman & Hall, 1909, 


Watson (William) New Poems. 133 p. Lane, 1909, 
Noyes (Alfred) The Enchanted Island, and other Poems. 209 p. Blackwood, 1909. 
Ensor (R. C. K.) Detlev von Liliencron. Cont. R., Oct. 1909. 
Raymond (G. L.) Dante and Collected Verse. 335 p. Putnam, 1909, 
Toynbee (Paget) The Earliest English Illustrators of Dante. Quar. R., Oct. 1909. 
Welldon (Bishop) Dante’s Self-Portraiture. 19th Cent., Nov. 1909. 
Archer (W.) From Ibsen’s Workshop. Fort. R., Dec. 1909, 
Richards (H.) Aristophanes and Others. 404 p. Richards, 1909. 
Croce (B.) sthetic as Science of Expression and General Linguistic. Trans, by Douglas 

Ainslie. 434 p. Macmiilan, 1909. 
Ainslie (Douglas) The Philosopher of Hsthetic. Fort. R., Oct. 1909. 
Lalo (C.) Lesthétique scientifique. Rev. Phil., Sept. 1909, 
Arréat (L.) Esthétique et sociologie. Rev. Phil., Oct. 1909. 
M‘Curdy (#.) Leonardo da Vinci as Sculptor. 19th Cent., Dec, 1909. 


7. COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS. 


Labanca(B.) Prolegomeni alla storia comparativa delle religioni. Ceenobium iii. 5, 1909. 
Crawley (A. E.) The Idea of the Soul. 307 p. Black, 1909, 
Reinach (Salomon) Orpheus. A General History of Religions. Trans, by Florence Simmonds, 

439 p. Heinemann, 1909, 
Farnell (L. R.) The Cults of the Greek States, vol. v. 307 p. Clarendon Press, 1909, 
Macauliffe (Max Arthur) The Sikh Religion. Its Gurus, Sacred Writings, and Authors. 

6 vols, 471+351+ 444+ 421+351+4 453 p. Clarendon Press, 1909. 


Norero (H.) Les études de M. Delacioux sur le mysticisme. 
Rev. de Mét. et de Mor., Sept. 1909. 
Farjeuel (F.) Rites funéraires chinois. La Museon, x. 2-5, 1909. 
Sarkar (H. @.) Present-day Religious Tendencies in India. Amer, J. of Theol., Oct. 1909. 
Poussin (L. de la Vallei) Note sur le Grand Vehicule. Rev. de l’Hist. des Relig., lix, 3, 1909. 
Ross (J.) The Original Religion of China. 3827p. Oliphant & Co., 1909. 
Lyall (L. A.) The Sayings of Confucius. 136p. Longmans, 1909, 
Gilbert (G@. H.) The Hellenization of the Jews between 334 8.c. and 70 A.D. 
Amer. J. of Theol., Oct. 1909. 
Moret (A.) Le Verbe créateur et révélateur en Egypte. 
Rev. de ]’Hist. de Relig., lix. 3, Oct. 1909. 
Siderblom (N.) Note sur agriculture dans ]’ Avesta. 
tev, de l’Hist. des Relig., lix. 3, Oct. 1909. 


8. PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Delbos (Victor) French Works on the History of Philosophy during 1807-8. 
Phil. R., Nov. 1909. 


Ewald (Oscar) German Philosophy in 1908. Phil. R., Sept. 1909. 
Lauret (7.) L’objet de la métaphysique. Rev. de Phil., Nov. 1909. 
Eucken (Rudolf) The Meaning and Value of Life. Trans, by L. J. Gibson and W. R. Boyce 

Gibson. 158 p Black, 1909. 


Eucken (Rudolf) The Problem of Human Life, as viewed by the Great Thinkers from Plato to 
the Present Time, Trans. by W. S. Hough and W. R. Boyce Gibson. 607 p. Unwin, 1909. 
Fawcett (E. Douglas) The Individual and Reality. An Essay touching the First Principles of 


Metaphysics. 473 p. Longmans, 1909. 
Bér-Kupperberg (M.) Die Welt der Natur- und Geisteswissenschaften, die Metaphysik und die 
Philosophie. Arch. f, system. Phil., xv. 4, 1909. 
Ladd (G. T.) Knowledge, Life, and Reality. 549 p. Longmans, 1909. 
Rhodes (D. P.) The Philosophy of Change. 314 p. Macmillan, 1909. 


Liebert (A.) Der Anthropomorphismus der Wissenschaft. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxxvi. J, Aug. 1909. 
Dantec (F. Le) La dégradation de ]’énergie et le point de vue humain. Rev. Phil., Nov. 1909. 


Kingsland (W.) What is Matter ! The Quest, Oct. 1909. 
Lucas (Keith) The Evolution of Animal Function, ii. Science Progress, Oct. 1909. 
Driesch (H.) Biologie et transformisme. Rev. de Phil., Nov. 1909. 
Poulton (E. B.) and others. Fifty Years of Darwinism. Modern Aspects of Evolution, 

Centennial Addresses in Honour of C. Darwin. 274 p. N.Y., Holt, 1909. 


Poulton (E. B.) Charles Darwin and the Origin of Species. 317 p. Longmans, 1909, 
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Samuelson (James) The Human Race: Its Past, Present, and Probable Future. 204 p. 
Sonnenschein, 1909. 
Pitkin (Walter B.) Some Neglected Paradoxes in Visual Space, i. and ii. 
J. of Phil., Oct. 28, Nov. 25, 1909. 
Rogers (Rk. A. P.) On Transfinite Numbers and Some Problems relating to the Structure of 
Actual Space and Time. Hermathena, xxxv., 1909. 
Shelton (H. 8S.) On the Methods of Applied Mathematics. J. of Phil., Sept. 30, 1909. 
Dufumier (H.) Les théories logico-metaphysiques de MM. B. Russell et G. E. Moore. 
Rev. de Mét. et de Mor., Sept. 1909. 
Meyerhof (Otto) Erkenntnistheorie und Vernunftkritik. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit. cxxxvi. 1, Aug. 1909. 
Bradley (F. H.) Coherence and Contradiction. Mind, Oct. 1909. 
Schwartzkopff (P.) Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis. Arch, f. system. Phil., xv. 4, 1909. 
Berkowitz (A.) Identitat und Wirklichkeit. Arch. f. system. Phil., xv. 4, 1909. 
Spaulding (E. G.) The Postulates of a Self-critical Epistemology. Phil. R., Nov. 1909. 
Alleston (Norman) In the Abstract. Sonnenschein, 1909. 
Durkheim (E.) Sociologie religieuse et théorie de la connaissance. 
Rev. de Mét. et de Mor., Nov. 1909. 
Wodehouse (Helen) Professor James on Conception. J. of Phil., Sept. 2, 1909. 
Kozlowski (W. M.) L’explication scientifique et la causalite. Rey. Phil., Sept. 1909. 
Brown (H. C.) The Problem of the Infinite in Space and Time. J. of Phil., Sept. 16, 1909. 
Lovejoy (A. 0.) The Obsolescence of the Eternal. Phil. R., Sept. 1909. 
Fielding (Hon. E.), Baggally (W. W.), and Carrington (H.) Report on a Series of Sittings 
with Eusapia Palladino, S. P. R. Proc., Nov. 1909. 
Fielding (Hon, E.) Recent Experiments in the ‘‘ Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism.” 
19th Cent., Nov. 1909. 
Carrel (F.) Psycho-Physical Forces. ; 19th Cent., Dec. 1909. 
Mitchell (7. W.) Modern Hypnotism. The Quest, Oct. 1909. 
Norero(H.) Le VI® Congrés international de Psychologie. 
Rev. de Mét. et de Mor., Nov. 1909. 
Titchener (E. B.) A Text-book of Psychology. 827 p. Macmillan, 1909. 
Moreau (H. G.) Le ‘‘ sentiment intérieur ” et son réle dans la psychologie de Lamarck. 
Arch, f. system. Phil. xv. 4, 1909. 
Marshall (H. Rutgers) Consciousness. 700p. Macmillan, 1909. 
Gomperz (H.) Ueber Persénlichkeitsbewertung. Arch. f. system. Phil. xv. 4, 1909. 
Miinsterberg (Hugo) Psychology and the Teacher. 350 p. Appleton, 1909. 
Billier (Z. M.) A quoi servent les laboratoires de psychologie ? Rev. de Phil., Nov. 1909. 
Hollingworth (H. L.) The Perceptual Basis for Judgments of Extent. J. of Phil., Nov. 11, 1909. 
Ward (A. H.) The Power of Imagination. The Quest, Oct. 1909. 
Dugas (Z.) Mes souvenirs affectifs d’enfant. Rev. Phil., Nov. 1909. 
Ribot (T.) Problémes de psychologie affective. 172 p. Alcan, 1909, 
Sembel (G.) L’habitude. Rev. de Phil., Nov. 1909. 
Bush (W. T.) The Sources of Logic. J. of Phil., Oct. 14, 1909. 
Aars(K. B. R.) La nature de la pensée logique. Rev. de Mét. et de Mor., Nov. 1909. 
Roberts (W. J.) The Problem of Induction and the Doctrine of Formal Cause. Mind, Oct. 1909. 
Hourticg(R.) Il n’y a pas de logique formelle. Rev. Phil., Sept. 1909. 
James (William) The Meaning of Truth. 318 p. Longmans, 1909. 
Berthelot (R.) Sur le pragmatisme de Nietzsche (swite et fin). 
Rev. de Mét. et de Mor., Sept. 1909. 
Mehlis (G.) Ueber Kant’s Urteilssystematik. Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxxvi. 1, 1909. 
O Sullivan (J. M.) Old Criticism and New Pragmatism. 330p. Longmans, 1909. 
Montague (W. P.) May a Realist be a Pragmatist ? 
J. of Phil., Sept. 2, 16, 30 and Oct. 14, 1909. 
Ewer (B. C.) Paradoxes in Natural Realism. J. of Phil., Oct. 28, 1909. 
Bakewell (C. M.) Idealism and Realism. Phil. R., Sept. 1909. 
Beare (J. I.) A Fragment from Aristotle. Hermathena, xxxv., 1909. 
Wulf (M. de) History of Medieval Philosophy. Trans. by F. Coffey. 531 p. Longmans, 1909. 
Moore (G. E.) Hume’s Philosophy. New Quar., Nov. 1909, 
Lévy-Bruhl (L.) L’orientation de la pensée philosophique de David Hume. 
Rev. de Mét. et de Mor., Sept. 1909, 
Windelband (W.) Die Philosophie im deutschen Geistesleben des xix" Jahrhunderts, 120 p. 
Mohr, 1909. 
Bazardjau (R.) Schopenhauer der Philosoph des Optimismus. 136 p. Fock, 1909. 
Sodnger (Ed.) Wilhelm von Humboldt und die Humanititsidee. Reuther u. Reichardt, 1909. 
Mackenzie (J. S.) Edward Caird as a Philosophical Teacher, Mind, Oct. 1909, 
Bovet (Pierre) La philosophie d’Ernest Naville. Ccenobium, iii. 4, 1909. 
Busse (L.) Die Weltanschauungen der grossen Philosophen der Neuzeit. 163 p. 
Teubner, 1909. 
Stewart (H. L.) Some Criticisms of the Nietzsche Revival. Inter. J, Eth., July 1909, 


G. D. H. 











